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SUMATRA  —  AMERICA’S  PEPPERPOT  1784-1873 
By  James  W.  Gould 

Part  I:  Background  and  Early  Years  to  1815 

American  interest  in  Sumatra  dates  back  to  the  foundation  of 
European  settlements  in  North  America.  The  Jamestown  settle¬ 
ment  was  promoted  by  the  same  enterprisers  and  the  same  spirit 
which  first  took  the  English  to  Sumatra  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  coincidence  of  interest  is  illustrated  by 
Reverend  Patrick  Copland  who  visited  Sumatra  in  1613  and  was 
later  interested  in  Virginia  and  by  Captain  Martin  Pring  who 
visited  Sumatra  in  1619  after  his  exploration  of  New  England.^ 

Yale  and  Higginson 

A  few  years  passed,  however,  before  a  native-born  American 
took  active  interest  in  Sumatra.  The  first  was  Elihu  Yale,  who  was 
born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  on  April  5,  1649.*  Yale  is  famed 
for  his  contribution  to  Yale  University  and  his  activities  in  India. 

1.  Boies  Penrose,  “Some  Jacobean  Links  betw’een  America  and  the  Ori¬ 
ent,”  The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  XLVIII  (Oct., 
1940),  pp.  290-303  and  XLIX  (Jan.,  1941),  pp.  51-61. 

2.  The  best  general  biography  is  in  Franklin  B.  Dexter,  A  Selection  from 
the  Miscellaneous  Historical  Papers  of  Fifty  Years  (New  Haven:  Tuttle, 
Morehouse  &  Taylor,  1918),  pp.  84-101;  the  best  on  Yale’s  Indian  period 
is  ^nator  Hiram  Bingham,  Elihu  Yale  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 

1939)- 
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About  his  equally  remarkable  achievement  of  establishing  English 
power  in  Sumatra  hardly  a  printed  word  can  be  found. 

Having  been  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  East  India  Company,  Yale 
arrived  at  Madras,  India  on  June  23,  1672.*  From  that  time  his 
contact  with  Sumatra  must  have  been  fairly  constant.  Madras,  as 
the  center  of  all  British  East  Indian  trade  after  1652,  was  the 
chief  point  from  which  ships  were  sent  to  Sumatra  to  be  laden 
with  pepper. In  1684,  Yale  was  joined  hy  another  American, 
Nathaniel  Higginson  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.*  Elihu’s  brother, 
Thomas,  also  went  to  India  as  early  as  September,  1683  and  car¬ 
ried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  Sumatra  on  Elihu’s  account.® 

just  at  this  time,  Sumatra  had  risen  to  particular  importance 
because  of  the  abandonment  of  the  English  pepper  depot  at  Ban¬ 
tam,  Java,  to  the  Dutch  on  April  i,  1682.’  In  February,  1684, 
the  East  India  Company  Director,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  ordered  the 
post  at  Madras  to  look  for  a  new  depot  for  the  pepper  trade.® 
Temporarily  in  charge  of  Madras  when  these  orders  arrived,  Yale 
at  once  made  a  vigorous  search  for  a  depot  in  Malaya  and  Su¬ 
matra.®  The  first  choice  of  Sumatra  seems  to  have  been  Yale’s  since 
the  instructions  of  Child  did  not  specify  any  area. 

A  week  after  assuming  charge  of  the  post  at  Madras,  on  August 
8,  1654,  Yale  ordered  two  of  his  employees,  Ralph  Ord  and 
W’illiam  Cawley,  to  go  to  Atjeh,  the  greatest  independent  kingdom 
on  Sumatra.  Their  purpose  w’as  to  be  “treating  with  ye  Queen  and 

3.  Great  Britain,  East  India  Company,  Factory  Records,  Fort  St.  George, 
MS,  India  Office,  London  (hereafter  cited  as  Madras'),  II,  167. 

4.  Madras,  throughout;  Great  Britain,  East  India  Company,  Factory  Re¬ 
cords,  Sumatra,  MS,  India  Office,  London  (hereafter  cited  as  Sumatra), 
throughout;  John  Bruce,  Annals  of  the  Honorable  East-lndia  Company 
(London:  Black,  Parry  &  Kingsbury,  1810),  366. 

5.  Madras,  IV,  217.  Higginson  was  born  at  Guilford,  Conn,  on  Oct.  ii, 
1652,  see  DAB,  IX. 

6.  Thomas  Yale  was  born  in  Boston  in  January,  1652,  Dexter,  A  Selec¬ 
tion,  86-87.  He  joined  the  Company  sersice  in  1683,  Henry  D.  Love,  Ves¬ 
tiges  of  Old  Madras  (London:  John  Murray,  1913),  p.  484  note;  Bing¬ 
ham,  Elihu  Yale.  p.  122. 

7.  Sumatra.  I,  1 1 ,  cites  the  reason  for  Benkulen  settlement  “to  Regaine 
ye  pepper  trade  which  they  have  lost  by  Bantam  being  taken”;  Marsden, 
History  of  Sumatra,  p.  450  note. 

8.  Great  Britain,  India  Office,  Home  Miscellaneous  Series,  MS,  India 
Office,  London  (hereafter  cited  as  Home),  DCCCHI,  413;  also  H.  M. 
Stephens,  “The  Administrative  History  of  British  Dependencies  in  the 
Further  East,”  American  Historical  Review,  IV  (1898-9),  pp.  247-8. 

9.  Madras,  HI,  123  ff. 
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Court  about  ye  Honble  Compas  Settlement  there  .  .  Sultana 
Anayet  Shah  refused  to  allow  the  English  to  build  a  fort  of  any 
material  except  wood,  undoubtedly  realizing  that  any  stronger 
material  would  weaken  her  power.”  By  luck,  Ord  and  Cawley 
happened  to  meet  the  Rajahs  of  the  central  Sumatran  kingdom  of 
Priaman  who  were  then  in  Atjeh  appealing  to  the  Sultana  for  aid 
against  Dutch  aggression.  English  interests  coinciding  with  those 
of  the  Rajahs,  the  former  invited  them  to  return  to  Madras  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  establishment  of  a  fort  at  Priaman. 

On  January  6,  1685,  Ord  and  Cawley  returned  on  the  pinck 
Saphir  with  the  “three  free  Princes  of  great  Territory's  on  Sumatra 
to  ye  Southward  of  Acheen,  who  came  to  treat  of  our  Settlement 
in  those  parts.’’*^  When  Ord  and  Cawley  told  Yale  that  the  princes 
had  come  to  conclude  a  treaty,  Yale  decided  to  get  to  business  “as 
soon  as  possibly  least  ye  Dutch  should  obstruct  us  therein  having 
late  news  from  Mallacca  yt  [that]  they  are  building  a  ffort  on  ye 
Streights  of  Banca.’’^^  The  Rajahs  were  given  a  nine-gun  salute 
and  Yale’s  council  went  down  to  the  shore  to  conduct  them  to  the 
fort  where  Yale  received  them  with  “curtious  salute  and  embraces.” 
Ord  delivered  a  letter  from  the  Sultana  which  Yale  received  “with 
accustomed  sallams,  and  a  glass  of  wine  past  round  to  her  health” 
followed  by  the  Sumatran  ceremony  of  chewing  a  wad  of  pungent 
betel  nut. 

On  January  10  Yale  settled  down  to  serious  negotiation  with 
the  senior  potentate,  the  Rajah  of  Priaman.  Yale’s  skill  as  a  diplo¬ 
mat  is  strikingly  shown  in  these  negotiations.*®  On  January  20, 
1685,  an  agreement  was  signed  allowing  the  English  to  build  a 
fort  at  Priaman.  The  natives  were  to  supply  pepper  at  fourteen 
Spanish  dollars  per  bahar  (495  pounds)  “which  was  thought  to 
be  very  cheap,”  two-thirds  to  be  paid  in  goods.  The  Rajah  agreed 
to  provide  “Peones,”  100  horses,  100  men,  100  soldiers  if  needed, 

10.  Aug.  16,  1684,  Madras,  III,  128,  140. 

1 1.  Ord  and  Cawley’s  Journal  quoted  by  Marsdcn,  History  of  Sumatra, 
449  note.  This  is  the  source  of  information  in  John  Crawford,  History  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  (Edinburgh:  A.  Constable  &  Co.,  1820),  II,  535, 
536,  III,  232-3;  also  in  William  Milburn,  Oriental  Commerce  (London: 
Black,  Parry  &  Co.,  1813),  II,  327,  338. 

12.  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  451  note. 

I  i.  Madras,  III,  203. 

14.  Consultation  of  January  8,  1685,  Madras,  III,  203-4. 

I  $.  Madras,  III,  205-21 1. 
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to  persuade  the  other  chiefs  to  supply  laborers,  to  grant  the  British 
sole  right  of  coinage  and  control  of  all  goods  in  customs.  W'hen 
this  was  agreed,  Yale  gave  the  Rajah  a  diamond  ring  and  received 
a  gold  one  as  a  pledge  according  to  Sumatran  tradition.  They  de¬ 
cided  not  to  celebrate  the  event  by  bring  the  guns  of  the  fort  for 
fear  a  passing  Dutch  ship  might  be  informed.^® 

President  Gyfford  and  his  council,  on  which  Yale  became  senior 
man  after  Gyfford’s  return,  sent  Benjamin  Bloome  and  Joshua 
Charlton  on  the  ship  Resolution  to  found  the  Enghsh  settlement 
at  Priaman.  En  route  they  called  at  the  major  port  of  Benkulen, 
some  275  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Priaman  on  June  24,  1685. 
Impressed  by  the  local  friendhness,  the  desire  for  trade,  assurances 
that  Benkulen  was  the  major  port  on  the  coast,  and  the  apparent 
healthfulness  of  the  place,  they  decided  to  settle  there. This 
seemingly  unimportant  decision  had  the  most  fateful  consequences 
for  the  future  of  Sumatra.  Benkulen  was  to  prove  extremely  un¬ 
healthful  and  too  far  from  the  center  of  the  pepper  trade.  Pria¬ 
man,  lying  between  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  at  Padang  and  that  of 
the  Americans  in  Atjeh  might  have  controlled  the  pepper  trade  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  By  1824  the  British  readily  gave  Benku¬ 
len  away  after  the  competition  of  the  Americans  had  ruined  its 
value.  However,  Gyfford  and  Yale  applauded  the  settlement  at 
Benkulen  and  received  the  approval  of  the  East  India  Company.^** 
Higginson  (the  Connecticut  Yankee)  put  his  signature  on  orders 
to  Benkulen  after  his  appointment  to  the  Council  in  1686.^* 

After  Yale  became  President  and  Governor  of  Madras  on  July 
23,  1687,-“  he  was  able  to  take  a  more  direct  interest  in  the  Su¬ 
matran  colony  which  he  had  founded.  In  his  letter  of  September 
8,  1687,  to  Benkulen,  which  Higginson  also  signed  as  sixth  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council,  Yale  gave  some  advice  which  I  believe  has  ever 
since  typibed  and  set  the  keynote  of  American  attitude  toward 
Sumatrans  and  Asians  in  general:  “nor  be  over  forward  to  quarrell 
with  them:  that  being  the  reason  of  their  aversion  to  the  Dutch 

16.  Madras,  III,  21 3-21 5;  negotiations  quoted  in  part  by  Bingham,  Elihu 
Yale,  pp.  1 05-1 09. 

17.  Sumatra,  I,  5-7,  11-15,  52-53;  also  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra, 
p.  451  note. 

18.  Sumatra,  II,  17,  41. 

19.  For  example,  on  April  7,  1687  his  report  on  receipt  of  rock  gold 
and  Atjeh  mace  in  Sumatra,  IV  (1687),  p.  49. 

20.  Sumatra,  IV  (1687),  p.  124. 
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rendring  them  &  their  conversation  &  settlement  a  terror  and 
odious  to  them:  so  that  if  Possible  we  would  have  you  win  them 
by  friendship  &  curtesy  which  makes  the  best  &  lasting  founda¬ 
tion  .  . 

By  June  1 1,  1688  Higginson’s  appointment  as  Yale’s  deputy’  on 
the  Council  resulted  in  nvo  Americans  running  British  political 
and  commercial  relations  with  Sumatra.--  Among  their  joint  ac¬ 
complishments  was  the  establishment  of  a  factory  at  Atjeh  in 
1688.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  of  them  ever  visited  Su¬ 
matra,  but  Elihu’s  brother,  Thomas,  certainly  did,  since  his  voy¬ 
ages  to  Atjeh  on  Elihu’s  private  account  were  cited  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  revolt  of  Elihu’s  council  against  him.-®  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  Thomas  did  not  imitate  his  brother’s  philanthropy  to  learned 
institutions  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  fame  which  might  have 
preserved  the  record  of  his  first  voyage  to  Sumatra. 

Higginson  resigned  from  the  Company  on  March  18,  1689, 
after  a  discussion  of  Sumatran  affairs.®*  His  later  pretensions  and 
titles  indicate  that  he  was  not  lacking  in  ambition  so  that  his  rapid 
promotion  may  have  gone  to  his  head,  or  at  least  have  alienated 
others  in  the  council.  During  his  retirement  in  1690,  Higginson 
first  wrote  to  his  brother  in  Salem  about  setting  up  a  business  in 
East  India  goods  in  Boston.  This  scheme  did  not  come  to  fruition 
because  of  his  return  to  Company  service  and  because  the  letter 
took  nine  years  to  reach  the  addressee.  The  letter  itself  is  now  lost, 
but  the  reply  indicates  that  Sumatran  pepper  was  one  of  the  con¬ 
sidered  items  of  trade.®* 

Yale’s  official  contacts  with  Sumatra  continued  to  be  frequent 
until  his  removal  from  the  post  of  President  in  1692.  He  was  im¬ 
prisoned  on  charges  of  losing  the  Sumatra  trade  and  making  pri- 

21.  To  Bcnj.  Bloomc,  Sumatra,  II,  27. 

22.  Madras,  V,  109;  Sumatra,  II,  106,  117. 

23.  William  Hedges,  The  Diary  of  William  Hedges  (London:  The  Hak¬ 
luyt  Society,  ist  Ser.,  LXXIV,  LXXV,  LXXVIII,  1887-8),  p.  75,  LXXV, 
292;  Dexter,  Selection,  p.  91. 

24.  Madras,  VI,  46,  47. 

25.  Sept.  26,  1690,  cited  in  the  reply  Oct.  3,  1699  in  Higginson  Papers, 
1670-1828,  MS,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (TTie  Society  will 
hereafter  be  cit^  as  Mass.).  When  the  letter  was  printed  in  "Higginson 
Letters”  in  Mass.  Collections,  3d  Ser.,  VII  (1838),  p.  208,  a  printer  made 
the  error  of  dating  it  1669.  This  error  was  copied  by  the  following  authors: 
T.  W,  Higginson,  "Old  Salem  Sea-Captains,”  Harper's  New  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine,  LXXIII  (Sept.,  1886),  p.  603;  E.  O.  Sawyer,  Ed.,  Our  Sea  Saga 
(San  Erancisco:  Reeves  Publ.  Co.,  1929),  pp.  43'44' 
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vate  profits  with  his  brother  Thomas  through  trading  with  Atjeh.-** 
Yale’s  statements  indicate  that  Higginson  was  one  of  his  enemies 
who  secured  his  imprisonment;  so  it  is  possible  that  Higginson’s 
jealousy  of  Yale’s  admittedly  high  profits  caused  the  quarrel.-’  The 
former  succeeded  to  Yale’s  place  as  President  and  Governor  on 
October  23,  1692  and  in  1694  became  first  Lieutenant  General 
of  India,  under  which  titles  he  directed  the  settlement  in  Sumatra 
until  his  resignation  and  replacement  by  Thomas  Pitt  in  1698.-* 
After  release  from  prison,  Yale  engaged  in  private  trade  at  Madras, 
presumably  with  Sumatra  as  before.  He  departed  for  England  in 
1 699.-'*  Higginson  revived  his  idea  of  conducting  an  East  India 
trade  in  America,  debating  between  Salem  and  Boston  as  the  best 
port.  He  did  not  follow  this  through  after  his  return  to  England 
in  1700,  however.®" 

Thus,  at  a  very  early  date  we  find  an  interaction  of  American 
and  Sumatran  affairs.  Yale  donated  to  the  University  which  bears 
his  name  part  of  that  fortune  which  he  made  in  Sumatra.  How 
many  Yale  graduates  realize  they  are  in  part  indebted  to  Sumatra 
peppercorns  for  their  education?  More  important  was  the  Ameri¬ 
can  impact  on  Sumatra.  In  the  quarter  of  a  century  bet^veen  1672 
and  1699  three  Americans  influenced  Sumatran  history.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  Elihu  Yale  was  particularly  decisive  since  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  foundation  of  English  power  on  the  island,  an 
event  which  certainly  changed  the  course  of  events  there. 

American  Explorers 

After  the  departure  of  Yale  and  Higginson  in  1699  and  1700, 
there  is  no  record  of  American  contact  with  Sumatra  for  about 
sixty  years  except  for  one  “pirating”  expedition  in  1707.  This  does 
not  prove  that  there  was  no  contact.  Anglo-American  piracy  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  actually  continued  to  as  late  as  1725.®’  The  con- 

26.  Sumatra,  II,  March,  June  2,  Sept.  14  &  16,  Oct.  28,  1689;  May  15, 
Aug.  12,  Oct.  28,  1690.  Hedges,  Diary,  LXXIV,  29}.  DAB,  X\,  R.  H. 
Yale,  Yale  Genealogy  CBeatrice,  Neb.:  Milburn  Scott  Co.,  1908),  98,  107. 
Bruce,  Annals,  III,  108,  gives  the  cause  as  his  relinquishment  of  the  Su¬ 
matra  trade — that  is,  of  the  Company.  At  any  rate,  Sumatra  was  involved. 

27.  Home,  XXXVI,  67. 

28.  Madras,  X,  65. 

29.  Hedges,  Diary,  LXXVIII,  40. 

30.  Nathaniel  to  John  Higginson,  Oct.  6,  1699,  Higginson  Papers,  MS, 
Mass.;  also  printed  in  Mass.  Collections,  3d  Ser.,  VII  Ci838)>  P>  214. 

31.  Hill,  Notes  on  Piracy,  p.  158  (par.  578). 
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struction  of  East  India  Company  vessels  in  America  has  been 
recorded  as  late  as  1775.®^  It  would  be  surprising  if  the  supply 
of  Americans  who  served  the  East  India  Company  as  mariners  and 
administrators  suddenly  ceased.  Therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  their  names  are  so  obscure  that  they  are  now  lost. 
Support  of  this  assumption  is  found  in  the  way  the  next  contact 
is  recorded. 

John  Gore,  a  Virginian,  served  as  an  officer  on  H.  M.  schooner 
Dolphin  which  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Banka  during  No¬ 
vember  18-22,  1767  and  the  Straits  of  Siinda  during  December 
8-20,  1767.  This  was  on  the  return  of  Captain  Samuel  Walhs 
from  his  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.*®  Gore  arrived  in  England 
just  in  time  to  sign  up  for  the  first  trip  of  Captain  James  Cook 
who  passed  the  Straits  of  Sunda  twice,  October  1-4,  1770  and 
December  31,  1770 — January  15,  1771.®^  This  experience  must 
have  served  Gore  well,  for  he  was  in  command  of  Cook’s  third 
expedition  when  it  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Banka  from  Janu¬ 
ary  31  to  February  5  and  the  Straits  of  Sunda  during  February 
1 1-18,  1780.  One  of  Gore’s  sailors  on  the  trip  was  John  Ledyard, 
the  “American  Marco  Polo’’  who  has  recorded  his  impressions  of 
the  trip.®® 

Britons  may  ask  whether  American-born  men  and  American- 
initiated  voyages  before  1783  were  not  more  British  than  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  important  thing  for  this  treatment  is  that  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  contact  behveen  natives  of  British  North  America  and 
Sumatra  before  1783.  This  is  essential  for  an  understanding  of 
the  amazingly  rapid  expansion  of  that  intercourse  after  1783. 

Sumatra  in  1784 

When  the  first  American  ship  visited  Sumatra  in  1784,  the 
island  was  in  chaos.  The  great  native  Indonesian  states  of  the  past 

32.  Kenneth  S.  Latourette,  The  History  of  Early  Relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China  (New  Haven:  Connecticut  Academy,  1917).  PP> 
188,  194.  Conversely,  “China-built”  vessels  were  in  use  in  America  in 
1778;  see  The  American  Neptune,  I  (1941),  p.  309. 

33.  John  Hawkesworth,  An  Account  of  the  Voyages  ...  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  (3  vols.,  London:  W.  Strahan  &  T.  Cadell,  1773),  I,  505-6, 
510. 

34.  Hawkesworth,  Voyages,  III,  705-707,  767-780;  John  Ledyard,  A 
Journal  of  Captain  Cook’s  Last  Voyage  (Hartford:  Nathaniel  Patten, 
1783).  PP.  >49.  178. 

35.  Ledyard,  Journal,  pp.  202-203,  ^08. 
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had  been  shattered  economically  by  European  greed  for  monopoly. 
They  had  been  weakened  pohtically  by  European  occupation  of 
major  ports  and  similar  derogations  of  their  sovereignty.  European 
“civihzation”  had  not  yet  been  established.  European  power  itself 
was  exhausted  by  the  bleedings  of  recurrent  intra-European  war¬ 
fare  and  constant  corruption  in  the  East  India  Company  monopo¬ 
lies.®® 

The  state  with  the  greatest  history  and  tradition  was  the  Empire 
of  Minangkabau,  which  had  covered  all  of  Sumatra  in  Hindu 
times.  Declining  since  the  advent  of  Islam,  it  was  but  a  memory 
of  its  former  glor\’  in  1784.  It  had  disintegrated  into  dozens  of 
Sultanates:  Palembang,  Djambi,  Indragiri,  Kampar,  Siak,  Indra- 
pura,  Atjeh,  Baros,  and  Priaman,  each  with  barely  the  strength 
to  resist  the  coming  onslaught  of  European  imperialism.  The 
Dutch  had  taken  the  seaport  of  Padang®^  and  left  Minangkabau 
an  isolated  mountain  kingdom,  unvisited  by  white  men  until  an 
American  scientist  arrived  in  1818.  Parts  of  Sumatra  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  external  native  Sultanates:  the  Lampongs  by  Bantam  in 
Java  and  Riau-Lingga  by  Johore  in  Malaya.  The  two  greatest  na¬ 
tive  Sultanates  w'ere  Palembang  and  Atjeh.  The  former  not  only 
controlled  the  basin  of  the  Musi  and  the  Pasumah  Highlands  but 
also  the  islands  of  Banka  and  Billiton  rich  in  tin.  That  very  wealth 
had  attracted  the  Dutch  who  had  begun  to  make  Palembang  a 
puppet  state  by  1784.®* 

In  1784  Atjeh  was  the  greatest  political  power  on  the  island. 
It  alone  among  the  states  had  excluded  the  European  forts,  those 
inevitable  precursors  of  difficulties.  Europeans  could  remember 
when  Atj^hnese  naval  power  had  defeated  the  Portuguese,  but 
even  Atjeh ’s  power  was  declining.  It  had  once  held  dominion  over 
half  of  Sumatra  (on  the  west  coast  as  far  as  Indrapura  and  on  the 
east  as  far  as  the  Asehan  River),  but  by  1784  its  boundaries  ex- 

36.  The  best  descriptions  of  Sumatra  in  1783  are  in  Marsden’s  History, 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  written  in  1783  after  long  residence  in 
Sumatra,  and  in  Adolphus  Eschels-Kroon’s  description  of  1783  based  on 
data  collected  during  long  residence  there  about  i774>  an  English  trans¬ 
lation  dated  1819  in  XVII,  Mackenzie  Collection,  1822,  India  Office,  Lon¬ 
don.  Later  authors  added  much  to  the  picture,  from  Milburn,  Oriental 
Commerce,  II,  325-352  to  Bernard  VIekke,  Nusantara  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1945),  p.  192. 

37.  VIekke,  Nusantara,  p.  192. 

38.  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra,  pp.  359-360. 
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tended  only  to  Batubara  on  the  east  and  to  Baros  on  the  west.*® 
Its  power  was  only  nominally  exercised  in  much  of  the  area  below 
Analabu  and  Idi.  The  reigning  Sultan,  Alaeddin  Mahmud  Shah 
Juhan,  was  only  eighteen  on  his  accession  in  1781  and  was  domi- 
ated  by  a  clique  of  rich  men.*®  The  rivalry’  of  court  cliques  and  the 
early  death  of  rulers  kept  Atjeh  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  increas¬ 
ing  impotence  for  years  to  come.*^ 

Pepper  was  the  great  source  of  Sumatran  wealth.  The  island 
has  been  known  as  one  of  the  primary  producers  of  that  staple 
since  early  recorded  times.  Pepper  did  not  grow  wild  in  Sumatra, 
and  consequently  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Mala¬ 
bar  Coast  of  India,  where  it  grows  wild  in  the  forests.**  Although 
a  principal  source  of  wealth  to  Indonesians,  it  was  also  the  source 
of  sorrow  for  them,  for  it  brought  the  Europeans.  Pepper  of  Mala¬ 
bar  and  Sumatra  attracted  the  Portuguese  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1498  and  shortly  after  that  to  the  Straits  of  Malac¬ 
ca.  The  high  prices  of  pepper  brought  the  English,  the  Dutch  and 
the  French  too.  W'e  have  already  seen  how  an  American  made  the 
first  English  settlement  on  the  West  Coast  in  1685  to  maintain 
the  flow  of  pepper;  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  VV'est  Coast  were 
made  for  the  same  reason. 

Description  of  the  cultivation  of  pepper  is  outside  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  except  to  note  that  it  has  always  grown  best  in  the 
sloping  and  fairly  well  drained  coastal  plains  and  river  valleys  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra.** 

We  who  are  most  acquainted  with  colonialism  of  the  nineteenth 
century  find  it  difficult  not  to  think  of  Europeans  holding  solid 
dominion  over  a  given  area.  Actually  dominion  was  neither  na¬ 
tional  nor  extensive  before  1800.  The  map  of  Sumatra  in  1784 
was  more  like  one  of  Africa  before  partition.  At  a  few  scattered 

39.  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  390;  also  report  of  John  Canning, 
Nov.  24,  1814  in  Sumatra,  XXVII. 

40.  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  461. 

41.  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra,  pp.  463  note,  401. 

42.  Crawford,  History,  p.  481,  says  it  was  brought  by  the  Hindus; 
J.  Jongejans,  Land  on  Volk  van  Atjeh  (Baam,  I939)>  a  Ipss  scholarly  work, 
suggests  that  it  was  brought  by  the  Moslems  about  1350-1400;  H.  Blink, 
Opkomst  en  Ontwikkeling  van  Sumatra  (The  Hague:  Mouton  &  Co., 
1926),  pp.  4,  9,  gives  the  mid-fourteenth  century. 

43.  For  descriptions  of  cultivation  see  Crawford,  History,  pp.  479-86; 
Encyclopaedic  van  Nederlandsch  -  Indie,  ed.  D.  G.  Stibbe  C2d  (^.;  8  vols.. 
The  Hague,  1917-39).  PP-  382-386. 
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ports  the  Dutch  and  British  East  India  companies  exercised  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  sovereignty'  within  the  territories  of,  and  by  the 
sufferance  of,  native  rulers.  Territorial  ambitions  were  to  be  large¬ 
ly  a  nineteenth-century  phenomenon,  so  that  the  companies  usual¬ 
ly  held  no  territory  e.xcept  their  forts  and  warehouses.  Thus  Suma¬ 
tra  in  1784  was  no  more  Dutch  than  British;  it  was  predominant¬ 
ly  native. 

The  chief  British  settlement  was  at  Fort  Marlborough  near 
Benkulen.  From  it  the  president  directed  all  British  posts  on  the 
island:  in  the  south  were  Mana  and  Kruet;  to  the  north  Muko- 
Muko,  Lais,  Natal  and  Tapanuli.  The  British  also  controlled  trade 
at  Baros.  In  1784,  British  power  was  debilitated  by  the  recent  war 
and  by  graft. 

The  Dutch  were  even  weaker  than  the  British.  In  1781  the 
British  had  taken  their  major  post  at  Padang  and  its  subsidiaries 
to  the  south  at  Indrapura,  Batang  Kapas,  Pulo  Tjinko  and  to  the 
north  at  Priaman,  Tiku,  Pasaman,  Air  Bangies.^®  Although  the 
posts  were  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1784,  the  weak  state  of  the 
Company  was  well  known.  In  a  special  study,  a  Dutchman,  H.  W. 
Muntinghe,  pointed  out  the  causes  of  weakness:  i)  British  cap¬ 
tures  in  the  war  accentuated  the  pre-war  shakiness.  The  Dutch 
Company  began  to  borrow  in  1781  until  the  debt  reached  sixty- 
seven  million  guilders  in  1 790.  2)  The  system  of  monopoly  restrict¬ 
ed  the  private  trader  from  competing  with  the  growing  strength 
of  the  British  Company.^*  A  later  Dutch  writer  also  pointed  out 


44.  Marsden  (History  of  Sumatra),  having  worked  at  Benkulen,  is  the 
best  source.  H.  M.  Stephens,  ‘‘The  Administrative  History  .  .  .,”  pp.  246- 
272,  gives  an  excellent  survey  history  of  British  settlements  in  ^utheast 
Asia.  The  best  Dutch  works  arc  often  unreliable  about  the  British;  e.g., 
E.  S.  de  Klerck,  History  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (2  vols.,  Rotter¬ 
dam:  W.  L.  &  ].  Brusse,  1938),  II,  81,  which  erroneously  speaks  of  Ben¬ 
kulen  being  “assigned"  to  the  British  (by  whom?)  and  of  its  being  the 
only  post.  Sec  also  Milburn,  Oriental  Commerce,  pp.  334-338;  Eschels- 
Kroon  translation  in  Mackenzie  Collection — 1822,  p.  71;  Lord  Macartney 
to  East  India  Company,  Jan.  30,  1785  in  Home,  CCXLVII,  380;  Holden 
Furber,  John  Company  at  Work  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1948),  283. 

45.  Eschels-Kroon,  Mackenzie  Collection — 1822  is  the  best  source  since 
he  served  in  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  West  Coast;  see  also  de  Klerck, 
History,  I,  427. 

46.  Memorandum  entitled  “State  of  Holland’s  India  at  the  end  of  the 
War  of  1783  .  .  .  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Company’s  affairs”  by  H.  W. 
Muntinghe  for  Colin  Mackenzie,  July  16,  1813,  in  XII,  Mackenzie  Collec¬ 
tion — Private,  India  Office,  London. 
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that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783  cracked  the  Dutch  monopoly  of 
the  Indies.*^  The  treaty,  in  fact,  restored  the  Dutch  by  British 
sufferance  and  recorded  the  Dutch  inability  to  enforce  their  mo¬ 
nopoly.  The  pre-war  difficulties  Muntinghe  refers  to  are  probably 
these.  Graft  and  smuggling  by  officials  were  common  vices  among 
the  Dutch  as  well  as  the  British,  and  the  former  seemed  to  lack 
the  enterprise  or  flexibility  to  compete  with  the  British.^*  The 
final  blow  was  the  invasion  of  Holland  in  1794.  This  led  to  separ¬ 
ation  of  Holland  and  the  Indies,  and  to  squabbles  over  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Indies.  The  ignominious  climax  was  the  capture 
of  Padang  by  a  single  privateer  in  1795.^®  The  Dutch  were  then 
eliminated  from  Sumatra  until  1818. 

From  the  described  conditions  it  is  clear  why  the  Americans 
might  have  had  an  easy  entry.  It  seemed  that  the  whole  island  was 
disintegrating  politically  in  1784.  However,  within  a  decade,  two 
new  elements  of  energ}’  appeared,  one  indigenous,  the  other  ex¬ 
ternal. 

First  Trade  With  Sumatra 

During  the  first  five  years  of  American  trade  in  the  Far  East, 
between  1785  and  1789,  no  calls  were  made  at  Sumatran  ports. 
A  few  vessels  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda  and  Banka 
bound  for  China.  The  first  American  passage  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  by  Elias  Haskett  Derby’s  ship  Lighthorse,  Ichabod 
Nichols,  of  Salem  in  1789,  completed  American  circumnavigation 
of  Sumatra.®® 

A  Dutch  author  claims  that  Americans  traded  for  tin  at  Banka 
between  1786  and  1790.  However,  he  presents  no  evidence  of 
this,  merely  assuming  from  the  opportunity  to  smuggle  tin  and 
the  passage  of  American  ships  through  the  straits  that  trade  oc¬ 
curred.  Examination  of  his  sources  reveals  no  confirmation.®^ 

47.  Vlekke,  NusantOTa,  p.  218. 

48.  H.  J.  de  Graaf,  Geschiedenis  van  Indonesie  (The  Hague:  Van 
Hoene,  1949),  pp-  313,  428;  de  Klerck,  History,  I,  421. 

49.  “State  of  Holland’s  India  .  .  Mackenzie  Collection — Private,  XIII, 
554*555;  de  Klerck,  History,  1,  440. 

50.  1.  Duncan  Phillips,  “East  India  Voyages  of  Salem  Vessels  before 
1800, ’‘Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXXIX  (1943),  p.  122. 

5 1 .  J.  De  Hullu,  “Over  de  opkonst  van  den  Indischen  handel  der  Veree- 
nigde  Staten  van  Amerika  als  mededinger  der  Oost-Indische  Compagnie 
omstreeks  1786-1790,“  Bydragen  tot  de  Tool-,  Land-  en  Xolkenkunde  van 
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The  first  trading  voyage  with  Sumatra  may  have  been  the  snow 
Betsy — if  it  is  the  same  one  which  the  Dutch  report  left  Padang 
I  on  August  8,  1788,  under  a  Captain  Sims.®-  I  have  no  record  that 

this  was  an  American  vessel  except  that  there  was  an  American 
vessel,  the  Betsey,  at  Mauritius  on  February  25,  1790,  and  a 
:  Captain  Walter  Sims  was  later  in  command  of  the  American  bark 

1  Betsy  at  Padang  in  1792-3.®®  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  further 

j  records  of  this  voyage. 

The  first  proven  American  trade  with  Sumatra  w’as  that  of  the 
brig  Cadet  of  Salem  in  1789.  Since  no  log  or  journal  for  this 
voyage  has  been  discovered,  the  facts  are  clouded  by  errors  of  myth 
\  and  tradition.  European  archives  contain  some  heretofore  un¬ 

known  facts  about  the  voyage,  which  are  presented  here. 

The  entrepreneur  was  W’illiam  Vans,  who  had  gained  his  ex- 
[  perience  as  supercargo  for  Elias  H.  Derby  on  the  first  Salem  vessel 

'f  in  the  Far  East,  the  ship  Grand  Turk,  from  December  1785  to 

i  May  1787.®^  In  1788  he  and  Jonathan  Freeman  of  Boston  bought 

the  I  oo-ton  brig  Cadet,  which  had  been  built  in  Pembroke,  Mas- 
i  sachusetts,  in  1784.®®  The  vessel  left  Salem  on  April  10,  1788, 

with  Jonathan  Carnes  as  master  and  William  Vans,  Jr.  as  super¬ 
cargo  bound  for  Madeira  on  May  23,  1788.  The  brig  arrived  at 
Capetown  on  September  6,  stayed  eleven  days  and  went  on  to 

Nederland  Indie,  LXXV  (1919),  p.  290;  and  Van  Winter,  Het  aandeel, 
I,  122,  123.  In  his  discussion  of  tin  smuggling.  Van  Braam  Hoeckgeest 
doesn’t  even  mention  the  Americans,  Netherlands,  Min.  of  Colonies,  Ko- 
I  lonien,  MS,  The  Hague,  Vol.  4464,  FF. 

52.  Great  Britain,  East  India  Company,  Factory  Records,  Sumatra,  MS, 
(hereafter  cited  as  Sumatra),  XCI,  August  12,  1788. 

53.  Journal  of  Brig  William  and  Henry,  Feb.  25,  1790,  1788W,  in  Log 
Collection  of  the  Essex  Institute  (hereafter  cited  as  Essex);  Netherlands, 
East  India  Company,  Vereinigde  Oost-lndische  Compagnie,  Alg.  Ryksar- 
chief.  The  Hague  (hereafter  cited  as  VOC),  CVII,  Malakka,  1793,  “Day 
Book,”  Nov.  19,  1792,  and  March  20,  1793. 

54.  Robert  E.  Peabody,  The  Log  of  the  Grand  Turks  (Boston:  Houghton 

h  Mifflin,  1926),  pp.  61,  63,  76. 

'  55.  William  Vans,  Life  of  William  Vans  (Boston:  Private  Printing, 

1832),  p.  3  and  appendix,  p.  14.  Credit  for  the  discovery  of  this  work 
properly  goes  to  Morison,  Maritime  History,  p.  91  note,  as  stated  by  George 
G.  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages  Series  I,  A  History  of  the 
1  Pepper  Trade  with  the  Island  of  Sumatra  (Salem:  Essex  Institute,  1922), 

i  p.  VII;  construction  data  from  Peabody  Museum,  Card  Index;  Charles  O. 

Paullin,  Diplomatic  Negotiations  of  American  Naval  Officers,  p.  346,  had 
.  picked  up  an  earlier  clue,  but  misspelled  Carnes’  name  as  “Barnes.” 
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Mauritius.®®  Arrival  at  Mauritius  is  not  recorded,  so  it  may  have 
gone  straight  on  to  India. 

Some  time  between  the  departure  from  the  Cape  on  September 
II,  1788,  and  February  6,  1789,  Carnes’  vessel  arrived  at  Ben- 
kulen  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Sumatra.  What  probably  hap¬ 
pened  was  that  there  were  no  goods  available  in  India  proper  so 
Carnes  crossed  the  Bay  of  Bengal  for  a  try  at  Sumatra.  Before 
April  14,  1789,  two  other  American  ships  were  also  at  Benkulen 
“laden  with  wine,  flour,  and  other  articles  .  .  .  .’’®®  This  sudden 
arrival  of  three  Americans  at  Benkulen  seemed  worthy  of  com¬ 
ment  by  the  British  president  there,  but  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  London  failed  to  grasp  its  significance.®** 

The  Cadet  went  on  to  the  Dutch  port  of  Padang  on  February  6, 
1789,  and  departed  for  “the  north’’  three  days  later.®®  It  arrived 
again  at  Padang  on  November  1 1  from  Tranquebar  (Danish 
India)  commanded  by  Captain  “Wans,”  the  Dutch  phonetic  of 
Vans,  from  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  Carnes  was  left  in 
India,  possibly  to  gather  cargo.®*  Vans  also  claimed  to  have  called 
at  the  Sumatran  port  of  Tapanuli,  so  he  was  probably  there  on  his 
trip  north  from  Padang  to  India  between  February’  9  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1 1  and  obtained  frankincense  there.®-  He  departed  from  Pa¬ 
dang  on  November  15.®®  No  destination  was  given,  but  Carnes 
was  again  in  command  on  the  return  trip,  and  Vans  reports  re¬ 
turning  from  “India,”  so  we  may  assume  he  returned  to  Tranque- 

56.  Departure  date  given  by  Carnes  at  Capetown  in  V’OC,  Brieven, 
1789,  I,  2?4:  other  data  from  Salem  Mercury,  April  15,  1788,  quoted  by 
Phillips,  “East  India  Voyages,”  p.  124,  except  departure  date,  which  is 
more  likely  that  given  by  Carnes  to  the  Dutch,  others  having  mistakenly 
used  his  clearance  date  (April  ii). 

57.  Government  of  Mauritius,  Actes  d’Amiraute,  quoted  by  Archivist 
A.  Toussaint  to  J.  W.  Gould,  Nov,  20,  iqss- 

58.  Fort  Marlborough  to  East  India  Company,  April  14,  1789,  in  Su¬ 
matra,  XXII,  327,  par.  9,  pinpoints  their  arrival  between  Aug.  i,  1788, 
and  April  14,  1789.  Since  the  Cadet  arrived  at  Padang  on  Feb.  6,  1789, 
bound  north,  it  probably  had  been  to  Benkulen  before  that  date.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Benkulen  Consultations  are  rather  incomplete  for  this  period 
(Sumatra,  XCI)  and  the  Cadet  was  not  mentioned,  althou^  it  may  be 
assumed  it  was  one  of  the  three  later  referred  to  without  being  named. 

59.  Directors  to  Marlborough,  May  19,  1790,  Sumatra,  XXVI,  par.  9; 
unfortunately,  the  British  did  not  record  the  exact  dates  of  arrival. 

60.  VOC,  Overgek.  Brieven,  1791,  XLIV,  item  no.  13,  pp.  216,  227, 
232. 

61.  VOC,  Overgek.  Brieven,  1791,  XLIV,  408,  421. 

62.  Vans,  Life,  pp.  3-4. 

63.  VOC,  Overgek.  Brieven,  1791,  XLIV,  408,  425, 
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bar  after  two  trips  to  Sumatra.  On  February’  lo,  1790  the  Cadet 
was  at  Hokkeboh,  South  Africa,  two  days  later  at  Capetown,  and 
it  departed  for  Boston  on  March  28.®* 

It  is  known  that  the  Cadet  returned  to  Boston,  but  the  date  of 
arrival  is  unknown,  since  the  Boston  Customs  records  were  almost 
totally  destroyed  in  a  fire  in  1894.®®  The  return  was  probably  be¬ 
fore  September  30,  1790,  since  no  pepper  imports  were  listed  for 
Boston  in  the  year  after  that  date.®®  In  December  of  1790  the  brig 
was  reported  at  Cadiz  after  having  gone  to  London.®^  The  return 
cargo.  Vans  says,  was  cassia,  cinnamon,  gum  Benjamin  (benzoin 
or  frankincense)  and  pepper.®® 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Cadet  was  on  the  West  Coast,  another 
Salem  vessel,  the  brig  William  &  Henry,  Benjamin  Hodges,  en¬ 
countered  the  first  piracy  in  Sumatran  waters  on  the  East  Coast. 
On  August  12,  1789,  two  Malay  proas  fired  at  the  brig,  but  when 
Hodges  ordered  all  men  to  colors  and  returned  the  fire  the  Malay 
proas  fled  for  shore.  Only  eight  years  later  Malay  pirates  actually 
succeeded  in  boarding  an  American  vessel  in  the  Straits  of  Banka 
and  murdering  the  captain.®®  On  the  return  of  the  William  & 
Henry  from  Canton  in  1790  it  took  on  water  on  the  Sumatran 

64.  VOC,  Brieven  uit  de  Kaap,  1790,  III,  885;  Phillips,  “Voyages,” 
p.  124,  confirms  this  from  American  sources.  Carnes  was  probably  forced 
to  put  back  to  Capetown  for  repairs  due  to  a  storm,  for  the  ship  Harmony 
reported  his  return  there  on  March  8.  Although  the  phrase  is  garbled: 
“arive  the  Brig  Cadail  of  Salem  Captain  Corns,”  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
intent,  log  of  the  Harmony  in  Essex,  1789H.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
Hokkeboh  on  maps  or  gazetteer,  but  suggest  Bok  Punt  (Hoeke  Bok?)  be- 
n.een  Capetown  and  Saldhana  Bay  as  a  solution. 

65.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem  (2  vols.,  Salem:  W.  &  S.  B.  Ives, 
1849),  II,  294,  gives  the  return;  for  fire  see  Collector  of  Customs  to 
Treasury,  Letters  to  the  Department,  1894,  p.  4,  in  Legislative  and  Fiscal 
Branch,  National  Archives  (hereafter  this  group  of  archives  cited  as 
Treas.).  It  is  certain  that  Boston  Entries  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
May  17,  1894,  for  the  collector  lists  those  records  which  were  saved  on 
p.  83,  and  Entries  are  not  listed. 

66.  U.  S.  Congress,  American  State  Papers,  Commerce  and  Navigation 

(1789-1823)  (38  vols.,  Washington:  Gales  &  Seaton,  1832-61),  VII, 
170.  ^ 

67.  Vans  says  he  went  to  London  with  the  Cadet  in  1790;  Phillips, 
Voyages,  p.  124,  reports  it  at  Cadiz  in  Dec.,  1790. 

68.  Vans,  Life,  appendix,  p.  14,  text  pp.  3-4;  Felt,  Annals,  II,  294, 
also  lists  camphor  which  is  a  likely  cargo  to  have  been  picked  up  with  the 
benzoin,  indicating  that  he  had  another  source  of  information  than  Van’s 
biography. 

69.  S.  C.  Hill,  Notes  on  Piracy  in  Eastern  Waters,  p.  180;  James  Hors- 
burgh,  "A  list  of  several  vessels  .  .  .  cut  off  by  .  .  .  Malays,”  Naval 
Chronicle,  XV  (1806),  p.  473. 
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shore  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  as  did  the  ship  Federalist,  Richard 
Dale,  of  Philadelphia.'® 

The  next  visit  to  Sumatra  was  recorded  two  years  later  when 
the  Philadelphia  ship  Bloomhoff  Lady,  Edmund  Newland,  left 
Benkulen  on  January  17,  1791,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  on 
July  7,  1791.  The  same  day  it  left  Benkulen,  the  ship  Governor 
Bowdoin,  Dowse,  arrived  direct  from  Boston.  It  was  probably  this 
vessel  which  brought  to  Benkulen  the  first  American  resident, 
a  Mr.  Moreton.  The  fort  doctor  asked  the  Company  to  hire  him 
as  a  pharmacist,  and  despite  the  protest  of  one  council  member 
that  they  could  not  allow  a  foreigner  to  settle  without  higher  per¬ 
mission,  he  was  hired  on  February  22,  1791,  at  a  salary  of  $40 
per  month.  How  long  he  remained  is  not  known. 

Another  American  who  had  a  stay  at  Benkulen  at  the  courtesy 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  Amasa  Delano  of  Boston.  He  had 
gone  out  to  Canton  on  the  Massachusetts  and  in  1791  joined  the 
East  India  Company  expedition  exploring  the  South  Seas  under 
Commodore  John  McClure.  He  arrived  at  Benkulen  aboard  the 
snow  Panther  on  April  28,  1792.  His  stay  of  nearly  four  months 
enabled  him  to  record  an  extensive  description  of  Benkulen  and 
a  sketch  of  Sumatra.  He  left  on  August  17  for  Batavia  and  Can¬ 
ton,  and  wrote  a  good  description  of  the  Banka  Straits  and  the 
dangers  of  Malay  piracy  there."- 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Bloomhoff  Lady,  another  Captain 
Sims  was  sent  from  Philadelphia,  probably  by  the  same  owners, 
in  the  ship  Fame.  Having  left  the  Cape  on  December  29,  1791, 
for  Benkulen,  he  must  have  arrived  there  before  June,  1793.’* 
The  Captain  Newland  who  returned  from  the  “East  Indies’’  to 
Philadelphia  on  June  24,  1793,  with  the  ship  John  and  Richard 
may  have  been  the  same  captain  as  that  of  the  Bloomhoff  Lady, 
in  which  case  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  he 
returned  to  Sumatra.'^*  Another  Sims  was  in  Padang  on  the  bark 
Betsy  on  November  19,  1792.  His  departure  is  not  recorded,  but 
he  returned  from  Bengal  on  March  20,  1793,  and  left  for  the 

yo.  Journal,  Essex,  1788W. 

71.  Phila.  Custom  House,  Inward  Index,  “B”,  in  Treas.;  Sumatra,  XCIII, 
180,  198,  187-189;  VOC,  Brieven,  1792,  I,  181. 

72.  Amasa  Delano,  A  Narratiie  of  Voyages  and  Travels  (Boston:  E.  G. 
House,  1818),  pp.  43-4,  152-157.  i97-t99- 

73.  VOC,  Brieven,  1792,  II,  820. 

74.  Phila.,  Inward  Index,  “I,”  Treas, 
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south  (Batavia)  on  March  23J®  After  a  short  stop  at  Batavia,  he 
called  at  Benkulen  April  1 6-2 1  and  went  on  to  Bombay.  Voyages 
hke  this  were  probably  typical  calls  to  try  to  sell  wares  and  pick  up 
any  pepper  that  was  available.  Walter  Sims  was  in  Benkulen  at 
the  same  time,  arriving  from  Bengal  on  March  30,  1793,  leaving 
for  Batavia  April  26  and  returning  June  16  from  Batavia.’®  While 
there  an  English  ship  came  in  and  cleared  for  a  place  called  Susu. 
It  must  have  called  for  a  singular  amount  of  British  secrecy  or 
lack  of  American  curiosity  to  have  missed  comment  about  that 
place  where  the  pepper  production  was  increasing  by  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  a  year. 

Development  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  Sumatra 

With  the  Americans  on  the  scene,  the  stage  was  set  for  one  of 
the  most  amazing  developments  in  Sumatran  history. 

Most  American  writers  who  discuss  the  origin  of  the  pepper 
trade  give  the  erroneous  impression  that  pepper  was  discovered 
"growing  wild”  on  the  coast  of  Atjeh.”  This  is  apparently  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  its  cultivation  by  natives  in  contrast  to  European 
production.  As  stated  before,  pepper  does  not  grow  wild  in  Suma¬ 
tra.’*  Actually  it  was  cultivated  for  a  British  concern  whose  name 
has  never  appeared  in  print.’® 

A  British  settlement  had  been  founded  at  the  Sumatran  port 
of  Natal  in  1752,  not  as  an  East  India  Company  post,  but  as  "a 
trading  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  governor  and  Council  [at 
Benkulen]  and  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  Company’s  Servants.” 
The  original  idea  was  to  develop  the  trade  of  Batakland  and 

75.  East  India  Committee,  Oost  Indische-Comite,  Ryksarchief,  The 
Hague  (hereafter  cited  as  OlC),  CVII,  Malakka,  1793,  Passe  Lysten  en 
Dagboek. 

76.  Sumatra,  XCIV,  33,  43,  95. 

77.  All  authors  except  Jeremiah  Reynolds,  Voyage  of  the  United  States 
Frigate  Potomac  (3d  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1835);  Putnam, 
Salem  Vessels;  Phillips,  “Voyages”;  James  D.  Phillips,  Salem  and  the  Indies 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1947),  and  Pepper  and  Pirates  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1949). 

78.  Crawford,  History,  I,  481;  Benjamin  Heyne,  Tracts,  Historical  and 
Statistical,  on  India  (London:  Black,  Perry  &  Co.,  1814),  p.  409;  A.  H. 
Bisschop  Grevelink,  Planten  van  Nedcrlandsch  Indie  (Amsterdam:  de  Bus- 
sy,  1882)  is  the  only  one  of  many  Dutch  authors  who  suggests  it  might 
grow  wild  in  Indonesia,  p.  434. 

79.  The  only  printed  mention  of  its  activities  is  in  P.  H.  van  der  Kemp’s 
“Eene  Bydrage  tot  E.  B.  Kielstra’s  Opstellen,”  Bydragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land- 
en  Volhenkunde,  XLIV'  (1894),  p.  549. 
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Menangkabau,  especially  to  get  camphor  and  frankincense.*”  The 
Rajah  of  Natal  had  invited  the  British  to  take  advantage  of  trade 
by  estabhshing  a  post  there,  but  the  East  India  Company  refused. 
However,  its  employees  were  allowed  to  do  so  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count.  So  a  firm  called  the  Natal  Concern  was  set  up  on  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  other  semi-official  companies.  It  was  composed  exclusively 
of  company  employees  operating  as  “a  trading  speculation  on  the 
part  of  the  governor  and  Council  and  for  the  private  benefit  of 
the  Company’s  Servants.”*^ 

The  East  India  Company  theoretically  had  no  interest  in  the 
Concern’s  success  or  failure  but  was  inevitably  involved  since  it 
furnished  loans  to  its  employees.  The  governor  took  money  out  of 
the  East  India  Company  treasury  and  put  it  into  his  own  pocket.*^ 
In  return  for  the  concession  the  members  of  the  Concern  promised 
“to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  encourage  Emigration  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  pepper  for  the  Company’s  use  .  .  .’’  and  paid  customs 
to  the  Company.  The  East  India  Company  even  paid  Natal  ex¬ 
penses  and  gave  the  Concern  monopoly  of  the  North  Coast  trade 
including  grain  supplies  from  Nias  and  pepper  wherever  obtain¬ 
able.**  All  business  was  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Company 
hy  an  East  India  Company  servant  with  the  title  of  Resident  who 
was  a  major  partner  of  the  Concern.*'*  It  was  this  curious  hybrid 
firm  which  was  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Pepper 
Coast  of  Sumatra. 

As  early  as  1786  the  Resident  of  Natal  and  chairman  of  the 
Natal  Concern  was  John  Prince.  He  was  paid  a  Company  salary 
of  $540  per  month  to  do  no  more  than  make  as  much  money 
privately  as  possible.  In  addition,  he  got  $4000  per  annum  for 
the  defense  of  the  area.*®  From  1788  to  1804  the  Concern  was 

80.  Date  from  William  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  452  note;  de¬ 
tails  from  John  Prince  to  W.  B.  Martin,  Dec.  29,  1806,  Sumatra,  CX,  283, 
par.  3. 

81.  Sumatra,  CX,  283,  par.  2;  quotations  from  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  to 
George  Ewinton,  July  30,  1821,  in  Sumatra,  L,  639,  par.  10;  Furber’s 
John  Company,  p.  21,  cites  the  frequency  of  the  dual  function  of  private 
trader  and  company  employee  who  “sold  in  one  capacity  the  pepper  he 
bought  in  the  other.” 

82.  Prince  to  Martin,  Sumatra,  CX,  283,  par.  2. 

83.  Ibid.,  par.  3. 

84.  Raffles  to  Swinston,  Sumatra,  L,  641,  par.  ii. 

85.  G.  Siddon  to  London,  July  19,  1815,  in  Sumatra,  XLVI;  Heyne, 
Tracts,  p.  407. 
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variously  known  by  its  partners’  names:  Broff  &  Co.,  Maidman  & 
Co.,  Maidman,  Prince  &  Co.,  Braham  &  Co.,  and  Prince  & 
Spratt.*®  Prince  undoubtedly  was  the  “Co.”  About  1787  Prince 
discovered  an  energetic  Atjehnese  chieftain  at  the  northwest  coast¬ 
al  port  of  Susu.  He  approached  this  Rajah,  Libbe  Duppoh,  with 
the  proposition  of  buying  all  the  pepper  he  could  get  his  subjects 
to  grow.*^  Libbe  Duppoh  agreed  and  was  soon  producing  most  of 
the  world’s  pepf>er.  Let  those  who  still  think  all  Indonesians  are 
lazy  and  those  environmentalists  who  think  that  one  cannot  work 
at  sea  level  on  the  equator  see  what  this  now’-forgotten  entrepre¬ 
neur  Libbe  Duppoh  did  in  fifteen  years.*®  In  1803  alone  Atjeh 
produced  5000  tons  of  pepper  worth  t\vo  and  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars.**  Before  1787  there  was  no  pepper  produced  in  the  area. 
A  Dutch  writer  describing  this  coast  about  1775  mentioned  Susu 
only  as  a  shipbuilding  center  and  Meulaboh  (Malabo)  and  Diah 
(Daja)  as  gold  mining  centers.  This  silence  on  pepp)er  production 
tends  to  confirm  the  Canning-Prince  stor\  .**  It  is  supported  by 
Stamford  Raffles’  statement  that  those  ports  “in  the  Acheen  terri¬ 
tory  .  .  .  owe  their  origin  and  rise  principally  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  afforded  them  by  the  English  Concern  at  Nattal  .  .  .”®^ 

The  area  in  which  Libbe  Duppoh  began  cultivation,  later 
known  as  the  Pepper  Coast,  lies  between  Trumon  at  2°  50'  North 
and  Kuala  Batu  at  3°  50'  North,  a  stretch  of  coast  about  75  miles 
long.  It  was  described  by  many  American  captains  as  the  most 

86.  Prince  to  Martin,  Dec.  29,  1806,  Sumatra,  CX,  283,  par.  3. 

87.  Capt.  John  Canning’s  Report,  Nov.  24,  1814,  Sumatra,  XX\’II, 
which  is  based  largely  upon  data  furnished  by  Prince;  also  Sumatra,  XXV, 
148;  Libbe  Duppoh  is  probably  the  same  as  Lebe  Tafna  of  H.  von  Rosen¬ 
berg,  “Beschi^-ving  van  het  distrikt  Sinkel,”  Tydschrift  voor  Indische  Tool-, 
Land-  en  Volkenkunde,  III  (1854),  p.  417,  and  the  Hadjie  Lebei  Dapfna 
of  Ritter,  “Korte  Aantekeningen,”  Tydschrift  voor  Ned.  Indie,  II  (1839), 
part  I,  p.  8. 

88.  As  late  as  1884  Atjehnese  pepper  planters  still  invoked  the  name  of 
“Tekoe  Sinkel”  at  the  time  of  pepper  planting  feast  in  honor  of  his  being 
the  first  pepper  planter,  according  to  van  Langen,  “Atjeh’s  VVestkust.” 
Tydschrift  van  het  K.  N,  Aardryksk.  Gen.,  Ser.  2,  Part  6  (1889),  p.  489. 
I  assume  this  to  be  Libbe  Duppoh  since  Ritter,  “Kork  Aanteekeningen,” 
T.N.I.,  II,  9,  describes  him  as  the  founder  of  Sinkel,  and  elsewhere  (p. 
66)  van  Langen  gives  a  different  name  to  Rajah  Muda’s  grandfather. 

89.  Estimate  from  Nathaniel  Bowditch’s  “Log  of  the  Putnam,”  Journals 
of  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  No.  20,  pp.  609-610,  Peabody  Museum, 
Salem. 

90.  Eschels-Kroon  translation  in  Mackenzie  Collection — 1822,  India 
Office,  London,  XVII,  76-77. 

91.  Rafiles  to  Swinston,  Sumatra,  L,  639,  par.  9. 
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beautiful  in  the  world,  and  I  agree.  It  answers  the  American 
dream  of  the  South  Sea  Islands — white  sand  beaches  are  washed 
by  the  blue-green  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  shaded  by 
waving  palm  trees.  There  are  no  swamps  as  in  Sinkel  to  the  South, 
or  Meulaboh  to  the  north,  but  the  land  rises  gently  at  first  through 
green  hills  and  then  quite  steeply  to  a  range  of  mountains,  the 
highest  peak  of  w'hich  is  11,000  feet  high.  This  range  is  never 
more  than  1 5  miles  from  the  coast  at  this  point,  so  the  panorama 
as  one  approaches  from  the  sea  is  magnificent.*- 

In  1790,  all  of  the  settlements  on  this  coast  were  comparatively 
recent.  Only  Barus  to  the  south  had  a  tradition  of  being  more 
than  300  years  old,  as  it  was  settled  by  the  Toba  Bataks.  Sinkel 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  between  1514-54  by  an  Arab 
from  Mecca  who  had  converted  the  Bataks  to  Islam.  Tempat 
Tuan’s  Moslem  shrine  probably  dates  from  the  same  period.  Meu¬ 
laboh  had  been  settled  by  Datu  Janghut  of  Minangkabau  about 
1664.  Kluat  and  Susu  were  fairly  recently  settled  by  “Malays” 
(Alassers?)  and  Bataks  from  the  interior.  About  1760,  the  settle¬ 
ments  of  Muki  and  Labuan  Hadji  were  made  from  Kluat,  and 
Sama  Dua  was  settled  by  Meulaboh  men.  Although  the  whole 
coast  was  under  Atjehnese  dominion,  the  only  old  Atjehnese  town 
was  Tapus.  Thus,  in  1790,  there  were  only  five  towns  within  the 
75-mile  Pepper  Coast  proper.  From  north  to  south  these  were: 
Susu,  Labuan  Hadji,  Muki,  Tempat  Tuan,  and  Kluat.®® 

Libbe  Duppoh  planted  pepper  on  the  relatively  level  plains 
along  the  coast  and  river  valleys,  which  are  well-drained  in  this 


92.  A  rare  printed  description  in  Gorham  P.  Low,  The  Sea  Made  Men 
(Presented  by  Roger  W.  Babson,  Revell  &  Co.,  New  York,  1937),  p.  196; 
Morison,  Maritime  History,  p.  91,  errs  in  stating  that  the  area  was  des¬ 
cribed  by  Conrad;  the  Patusan  of  Lord  Jim  is  arbitrarily  placed  there  ac¬ 
cording  to  Richard  Curie,  “Conrad  in  the  East,”  Yale  Review,  New  Series, 
XII  (1923),  p.  500,  but  Conrad  is  actually  describing  Borneo,  since  he 
had  never  visited  Sumatra;  also  ]ohn  Gordan,  Joseph  Conrad  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1941),  pp.  35-73,  and  G.  Jean-Aubry, 
Joseph  Conrad  (New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1927),  I,  72-115. 

93.  Dutch  sources  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  area; 
von  Rosenberg’s  “Sinkel,”  and  Netherlands  Indies,  Gouverneur  van  Atjeh, 
“Mededeelingen  Betreffende  Atjehsche  Onderhoorigheden,”  Bydragen  tot 
de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde  van  N.  I.,  LV,  LVI,  LXI,  LXIII,  LXVI, 
LXVII,  and  LXIX  (i 901-15)  make  only  vague  references  to  the  earlier 
period.  My  data  is  drawn  from  Canning’s  Report  of  1814  which  was  based 
on  Prince’s  data  and  Canning’s  observations,  report  in  Great  Britain,  India 
Office,  European  Series  (hereafter  cited  as  Europe'),  E95,  pp.  243-323. 
Even  Marsden  only  notes  the  fact  of  recent  settlement,  History,  p.  130. 
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area  and  not  swampy  as  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.**  News  of 
his  success  must  have  spread  quickly,  for  soon  all  the  Rajahs  be¬ 
tween  Meulaboh  and  Trumon  were  growing  pepper.  Skilled  labor¬ 
ers  may  have  been  attracted  from  the  Dutch  and  British  planta¬ 
tions  to  the  south  since  the  historian  Marsden,  who  worked  at 
Benkulen  before  this  time,  admitted  that  the  wages  the  British 
paid  the  natives  were  as  low  as  $8.00  to  $12.00  per  year.*®  At- 
jehnese  and  Pidirese  laborers  were  later  attracted  to  the  coast  from 
the  north.*® 

In  late  1790,  the  pepper  vines  must  have  borne  fruit  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  1791  the  first  pepper  was  exported  from  Susu.*^ 
The  British  gave  full  credit  to  Libbe  Duppoh  when  they  stated 
that  the  8oo-ton  production  of  1795  was  due  to  the  “lenity  of 
his  government’’  and  the  “fertility  of  the  soil.”**  “The  Atcheen 
Port  of  Soosoo  furnishes  a  pregnant  Instance  of  what  may  be 
effected  by  the  Industry  of  the  Inhabitants  without  the  Interposi¬ 
tion  of  European  Government  .  .  .”** 

The  Americans  Find  Susu 

'The  man  who  is  credited  with  the  discovery  of  this  new  source 
of  supply  for  the  Americans  is  Jonathan  Carnes,  the  same  who 
made  the  first  recorded  trading  voyage  to  Sumatra  on  the  Cadet. 
The  voyage  of  the  Cadet  could  not  have  paid  Vans  well,  for  the 
ship  was  sold  eventually  to  the  Salem  merchant-prince  Ehas  Bas¬ 
ket  Derby  and  Carnes  transferred  to  Derby’s  snow  Grand  Sa¬ 
chem. Carnes  cleared  the  Grand  Sachem  from  Salem  for  “India” 

94.  Marsden,  History,  pp.  131  ff.  describes  this  as  the  best  terrain  for 
pepper;  also  Crawfurd,  History,  I,  479-486. 

95.  Marsden,  History,  p.  130. 

96.  Canning  Report,  pp.  243-323;  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  these  people  started  growing  the  pepper,  }.  ]ongejans.  Land  en 
Volk  van  Atjeh,  p.  185.  One  of  the  few  native  accounts  of  life  on  the  pep¬ 
per  coast,  “Hikajat  Ranto”  is  described  in  C.  Shouck  Hurgronge’s  The  At- 
jehnese  (2  Vols.,  Leiden:  Brill,  1906),  II,  120-1. 

97.  Benkulen  Resident  Parr  gave  the  first  export  year  as  1790,  Parr  to 
London,  Aug.  25,  1809,  Sumatra,  XLI.  This  may  have  been  the  year  of 
the  first  crop.  I  tend  to  accept  Prince’s  word  for  1791,  which  must  have 
been  a  memorable  date  for  him.  Prince  to  Canning,  June  4,  1814,  in 
Europe,  E95,  and  Sumatra,  XX\TL 

98.  Marlborough  to  London,  March  18,  1795.  Sumatra,  XXV,  148. 

99.  January  1799,  Sumatra,  XXV,  322-323. 

too.  Cadet  records  in  A.  Frank  Hitchings,  Ed.,  Ship  Registers  of  the 
District  of  Salem  and  Beverly  (Salem:  Essex  Institute,  1906),  copy  an¬ 
notated  by  C.  H.  P.  Copeland  at  Peabody  Museum,  Salem;  Grand  Sachem 
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on  May  3,  1791,  stayed  at  Capetown  from  August  30  until  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  1791,  when  he  left  for  Mauritius  and  Coromandel. He 
arrived  at  Mauritius  on  November  18,  1791 and  must  have 
spent  the  next  nine  months  selling  cargo  in  India,  since  he  did 
not  appear  in  Sumatra  until  September  30,  1792.  Arriving  at  Pa- 
dang  “from  the  North”  (India  or  Tapanuli),  he  stayed  until  October 
27,  1792,  when  he  left  for  the  north  again,  possibly  for  India^“® 
Tradition,  however,  states  that  he  went  to  Benkulen  where  in 
1793  he  learned  that  he  could  get  pepper  at  Padang.  Taking  a 
pilot  at  Benkulen  he  went  to  Padang  but  found  that  little  pepper 
was  grown  there,  all  of  it  being  brought  in  boats  from  the  north. 
This  must  have  been  his  first  clue  to  Susu  pepper.^"*  If  the  tradi¬ 
tional  date  of  1793  is  correct,  then  his  “discovery”  at  Padang  was 
between  June  26  and  July  4,  1793,  when  the  Dutch  report  him 
there  from  the  north. However,  he  did  not  follow  up  his  clue, 
but  left  for  the  south,  going  only  as  far  as  the  Dutch  port  of  Pulo 
Tjinko.  There  he  probably  completed  his  lading  of  pepper  and 
left  on  July  1 1,  1793,  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Staying  at  the 
Cape  from  September  1 1  to  29,  he  cleared  for  Salem. Unfor¬ 
tunately  he  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  in  the  West  Indies  shortly  be¬ 
fore  January  6,  1794.^®^ 

Tradition  says  that  Carnes  departed  at  once  to  exploit  his  secret. 


data  from  Phillips’,  “Voyages,”  p.  130.  The  Grand  Sachem’s  rig  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  doubt;  the  Dutch  list  her  as  a  ship  at  the  Cape,  as  a  brig  at  Padang 
in  1792,  as  a  snow  in  1793;  Reynolds  says  a  schooner.  Phillips’  snow  is 
probably  correct. 

101. VOC,  Brieven,  1792,  I,  189. 

102.  Actes  d'Amiraute,  Calendar  1792,  Toussaint  to  Gould,  Nov.  20, 

1953. 

103.  OIC,  Malakka,  1793,  “Passe  Lyst,”  incoming  and  outgoing  and 
Day  Book. 

104.  The  oldest  most  plausible  account  is  Reynolds,  Voy¬ 

age,  p.  201.  Later  ones  are  usually  garbled. 

105.  C/C,  Malakka,  1793,  Padang  Passe  Lyst,  incoming  and  outgoing 
and  “Day  Book.”  If  tradition  is  correct  about  the  date  1793,  as  it  may  be, 
Carnes  may  have  gone  from  India  to  Benkulen  in  1792,  learned  of  the 
pepper  to  the  north  on  his  visit  in  Padang  in  Oct.,  1792,  headed  north 
with  his  pilot,  but  having  no  luck  there,  returned  again  to  take  cargo  at 
Padang  in  1793. 

106. 0/C,  Kaap,  1793-5,  I>  CXXXIV,  447-448,  and  OIC,  Brieven, 
1794.  n,  746. 

107.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  p.  201,  and  Phillips,  Salem,  p.  94,  substantially 
agree  on  the  wreck;  the  account  of  capture  by  a  Bermuda  privateer  as 
reported  in  Salem  Gazette,  Sept.  10,  1793,  is  improbable  if  the  vessel  were 
safe  at  the  Cape  on  Sept.  29,  so  the  report  probably  represents  the  under¬ 
standable  forebodings  of  a  jittery  owner  after  such  a  long  absence. 
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but  the  two-year  gap  between  his  wreck  in  January,  1794,  and  his 
next  departure  for  Sumatra  in  November,  1795,  indicates  that 
his  knowledge,  if  any,  was  not  ver)’  convincing.  This  is  substan¬ 
tiated  by  a  fairly  rehable  contemporary  report  that  on  his  next  trip 
in  1796  he  waited  for  a  cargo  of  pepper  at  the  British  port  of 
Tapanuh.*"*  If  he  had  learned  details  of  Susu  this  would  hardly 
have  been  necessary'.  What  Carnes  probably  learned  in  Padang  in 
1793  was  that  the  pepper  he  had  seen  arriving  there  in  boats  was 
from  the  northern  states.  Some  member  of  the  Natal  Concern  then 
in  Padang  may  have  obligingly  offered  a  supply  at  Tapanuli.  Had 
he  known  of  Susu,  he  probably  would  have  gone  there  directly. 

In  1795  Carnes  finally  bought  a  share  in  the  new  schooner 
Rajah  which  was  owned  by  Ebenezer  Beckford  and  the  Peele 
brothers,  Jonathan  and  Willard. The  Rajah  left  Salem  for 
“India”  about  November  16,  1795,  with  the  curious  cargo  of 
brandy,  gin,  iron,  tobacco,  salmon,  and  rattles. Carnes  arrived 
at  Capetown  before  March  19,  1796,  and  went  on  to  Padang 
where  he  probably  arrived  by  mid- 1796.^“  There  Carnes  got  in¬ 
formation  about  navigation  to  the  north,  and  arrived  at  Tapanuli 
in  September,  1796,  having  contracted,  probably  with  John 
Prince,  for  delivery  of  pepper  in  December  or  January,  1797.^'^ 
While  waiting,  it  would  be  surprising  if  Carnes  did  not  find  out 
that  the  pepper  was  grown  at  Susu.  Whether  Prince  failed  to  get 
sufficient  deliveries  at  Tapanuli  and  sent  Carnes  north,  or  whether 
Carnes  went  on  his  own  is  not  known,  but  he  did  go  to  Susu, 
probably  before  March,  1797,  when  the  crop  would  have  been 
ripe.  There  he  took  on  most  of  his  cargo,  paying  $18,000,  and 
went  up  to  Meulaboh  (Analabu),  possibly  for  supplies  (as  later 
ships  did)  or  for  the  balance  of  his  cargo.”*  While  lying  at  a 
"small”  Sumatran  port  (probably  Susu  or  Tapanuli)  he  was  board- 

108.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Letter  Book,  MS,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Sils- 
bee  to  Pierce,  Nov.  17,  1796,  near  Penang. 

109.  Hitchings,  Registers,  p.  152. 

1 10.  Clearance,  Nov.  3,  1795,  gives  cargo  in  Treas.,  French  Spoliations 
Claims,  Salem,  HI;  Salem  Gazette,  Nov.  17,  1795,  gives  departure  but  no 
date  according  to  Bertha  Manning,  Entrances  and  Clearances  and  Other 
Ship  News  (Salem,  1942,  Typescript  prepared  for  J.  D.  Phillips)  in  Pea¬ 
body  Museum,  Salem  (hereafter  cited  as  Manning"),  I,  12. 

lit.  Salem  Gazette,  May  31,  1796,  per  Manning,  I,  27;  exact  date  of 
arrival  in  Padang  is  unknown  since  it  was  after  British  occupation,  whose 
port  records  are  not  available. 

112.  N.  Silsbee  to  Capt.  Pierce,  Nov.  17,  1796,  Silsbee,  Letter  Book. 

1 13.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  p.  201. 
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ed  by  ten  or  twelve  men  from  a  French  privateer  brig  from  Mauri¬ 
tius  who  thought  the  Rajah  was  English.  Before  the  mistake  was 
discovered,  a  fight  occurred  in  which  Carnes’  cook  lost  an  arm  and 
a  French  officer  was  killed.  As  soon  as  the  French  saw  Carnes’ 
American  papers,  they  departed  with  apologies.”^ 

The  Rajah  returned  to  New  York  before  July  19,  1797,  with 
the  first  bulk  cargo  of  pepper  to  enter  the  United  States. Tra¬ 
dition  states  that  the  profit  was  700%.  If  this  were  true,  one 
would  expect  Carnes  to  have  hurried  back  for  another  load,  but 
he  waited  for  a  year.  One  would  also  expect  a  number  of  rivals  to 
have  sent  out  vessels,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this.  However, 
such  a  profit  can  be  substantiated  by  current  prices  of  pepper.  If 
he  made  700%  on  his  investment  of  Si 8,000,^^®  the  net  profit 
must  have  been  $144,000,  and  the  sale  price  $172,000  after 
adding  $10,000  estimated  costs  and  $18,000  investment.  Since 
the  price  remained  at  $.30  per  pound  from  May  through  Decem¬ 
ber  in  1797,  this  would  have  meant  573.333  pounds  of  pepper 
or  4300  pihds.  Having  paid  $18,000,  his  cost  price  would  have 
been  $4.11  per  piktd.  Although  this  is  the  lowest  price  recorded 
to  date,""  it  did  fall  lower  during  the  War  of  1812  and  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  mid- 1 820’s,  but  only  after  prolonged  over-produc¬ 
tion  and  drastically  reduced  demand.  Therefore,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  profit  was  as  great  as  tradition  says. 

After  a  trip  to  Europe  for  other  Salem  merchants,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  first  pepper  cargo  was  sold  in  America,  the  Rajah 
was  altered  to  a  brig  and  departed  from  Salem  for  “Sumatra”  on 
July  20,  1798.^^*  This  delay  in  sending  the  vessel  back  to  Suma¬ 
tra  after  a  profitable  voyage  is  accountable  by  the  possibility  that 
it  had  been  chartered  out  in  advance  of  its  return  by  the  owners 
who  may  not  have  anticipated  such  profits.  The  other  possibility 
is  that,  after  the  capture  of  two  Salem  ships  by  French  privateers, 

1 14.  Salem  Gazette,  July  25  and  21,  1797,  in  Manning,  I,  74-75- 

ii^.  Salem  Gazette,  July  2,  1797,  in  Manning,  I,  74;  Saunders  to 
Richard  Crowninshicld,  July  21,  1797,  in  R.  Crowninshield  Papers,  IX, 
Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 

1 16.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  p.  202. 

1 17.  Crawfurd,  History,  III,  359-364. 

1 18.  Clearance  in  Treas.,  French  STOliations  Claims,  Salem,  July  14, 
1798;  registration  in  July  14,  1798,  ^ows  Beckford's  interest  had  been 
bought  out;  Salem  Gazette,  Jan.  2,  July  20,  1798,  in  Manning,  II,  108, 
150. 
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Carnes  may  not  have  wished  to  run  the  risk  of  boarding  by  the 
French  at  Sumatra  again. 

One  of  the  fables  that  surrounds  the  second  voyage  of  the  Ra¬ 
jah  is  that  Carnes’  destination  was  some  dark  secret.  Contrary 
evidence  is  that:  i)  The  Salem  Gazette  for  July  20,  1798,  said 
he  was  going  to  Sumatra;  2)  The  source  of  pepper  in  the  general 
area  of  the  West  Coast  was  well  known  when  we  consider  the 
number  of  vessels  that  had  been  to  Sumatra  already,  and  the  times 
that  Carnes  himself  had  been  there;  3)  The  Salem  Gazette  for 
July  25,  1797,  already  mentioned  Carnes  lying  off  a  “small”  port 
in  Sumatra  at  the  time  of  his  capture;^^®  4)  At  least  one  Salem 
merchant  knew  he  was  in  North  Sumatra;^^^  5)  Even  the  name 
Susu  was  probably  known  to  Americans  as  early  as  1793.^*^  The 
only  thing  that  may  have  been  unknown  was  how  to  get  there.  It 
was  purely  a  question  of  getting  a  good  pilot  at  Padang  or  Benku- 
len,  or  having  the  courage  to  try  without  a  pilot. 

Tradition  also  says  there  was  a  mad  scramble  to  follow  Carnes 
out  to  Benkulen,  but  neither  the  customs  records  nor  the  Salem 
journals  show  any  rash  of  Sumatra  clearances. In  fact  pepper 
was  hardly  profitable  in  July,  1798,  as  it  had  reached  its  lowest 
price  since  the  Revolution  ($.23  per  pound).  It  remained  there 
through  November.*^*  The  probability  is  that  the  Americans  had 
overstocked  the  market  and  had  little  inducement  to  follow  Carnes. 

The  Benkulen  Trade 

While  Carnes  was  discovering  the  Pepper  Coast,  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  continued  the  trade  with  Padang  and  Benkulen.  The 
first  year  in  which  an  American  vessel  reached  Sumatra  via  Cape 
Horn  was  1793.  The  ship  Fair  American  took  that  route  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Benkulen  on  June  5,  1793.^*®  There  is  no  record  of 

1 1 9.  Captures  of  the  ketch  John  and  brig  Friendship  in  Salem  Gazette, 
Aug.  22,  (^t.  27,  Nov.  17,  1797,  in  Manning,  I,  81,  9s,  100. 

120.  Salem  Gazette,  July  25,  1797.  and  July  20,  1798,  Manning,  I,  75, 
and  II,  150. 

121.  N.  Silsbee  to  Capt.  Pierce,  Nov.  17,  1796,  Silsbee,  Letter  Book. 

122.  Sims’  knowledge  cited  above,  page  99. 

123.  No  Salem  vessel  cleared  for  the  Far  ^st  for  five  months,  and  then 
only  for  Tranquebar  (Hannah,  Wyman').  Subsequent  clearances  in  the 
next  year  were  all  for  India  proper,  Treas.,  French  Spoliation  Claims, 
Salem,  III. 

124.  Bezanson,  Gray  and  Hussey,  Prices,  II,  160. 

125.  Sumatra,  XCIV,  95. 
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American  ships  in  Sumatra  in  1 794  although  they  were  probably 
there,  judging  from  the  increasing  frequency  of  arrivals.  The  first 
arrival  recorded  in  1795  was  the  ship  Eliza,  on  September  28. 
It  left  January  2,  1796,  for  Batavia,  probably  without  a  cargo.^^* 

One  cannot  expect  the  British  to  have  been  pleased  with  this 
American  activity.  In  1795  an  American  vessel  first  encountered 
British  administrative  obstruction.  The  ship  Betsy,  which  arrived 
at  Benkulen  on  November  5,  1795,  from  Batavia,  was  detained 
for  having  false  papers. It  turned  out  that  Captain  Miller  had 
come  from  the  United  States  in  a  sloop  named  Betsy  which  he 
sold  in  Mauritius.  There  he  bought  a  former  French  privateer 
which  he  gave  the  same  name.  Falsely  using  the  old  papers  he  took 
a  cargo  of  iron  to  Batavia  and  then  went  to  Benkulen.  The  British 
considered  his  switching  papers  “reprehensible”  but  were  only  per¬ 
mitted  to  seize  his  vessel  for  concealing  French  ownership.  So 
Miller  was  allowed  to  go  after  he  proved  that  the  ship  was  Ameri¬ 
can  property.  He  left  for  Mauritius  on  January  4,  1796,  probably 
without  cargo,  and  glad  to  have  escaped  British  seizure. 

The  brig  Hind,  Jonathan  Hodges,  which  had  cleared  Salem  for 
"India”  on  May  21,  1795  arrived  at  Benkulen  from  Madeira  on 
November  23,  1795.*^*  His  rivals  had  exf>ected  him  to  do  well 
in  getting  pepper,  but  his  departure  from  Sumatra  for  Bengal  too 
soon  to  get  a  cargo  indicates  that  he  was  probably  frightened  off 
by  the  detention  of  the  Betsy.^^ 

In  contrast,  the  British  welcomed  the  next  American  arrivals 
at  Benkulen.  Having  received  no  specie  since  April,  1795,  the 
rulers  of  Fort  Marlborough  were,  by  June  i,  1796,  desperate  for 
means  to  pay  their  redcoats  and  pepper  planters.  Three  angels 
came  from  the  blue:  the  American  brigs  Fairy  and  Rose  and  the 
ship  Mercury,  well  supplied  with  specie.  The  Council  took  the 
desperate  measure  of  seUing  284.1  tons  of  company  pepper  for 
$56,171.28.^*®  The  price  of  $14.3  per  pikul  was  exorbitant,  but 

126.  Sumatra,  XCVI,  134,  322;  from  the  fact  that  the  Eliza  is  twice 
reported  arriving  without  leaving,  it  may  be  assumed  the  second  entry  is 
an  error  for  her  departure. 

127.  Sumatra,  XCVI,  234,  298-302,  322. 

128.  Jacob  Crowninshield  Papers,  Peabody  Museiun,  III,  Jacob  to  Rich¬ 
ard,  Nov.  26,  1796,  from  Calcutta. 

129.  Sumatra,  XCVI,  234,  245. 

1 30.  Marlborough  to  London,  Aug.  19,  1796,  Sumatra,  XXV,  184,  is 
prolubly  a  summary  of  the  whole  transaction  and  average  prices,  whereas 
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there  Mas  still  a  profit  for  the  Americans. The  Fairy  M’as  the 
first  pepper  vessel  sent  by  the  tOMn  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  the 
first  to  enter  Salem  Custom  District  with  pepper. For  three  of 
her  owners,  Israel  Thorndike,  Moses  Brown,  and  Joseph  Lee,  this 
was  one  of  the  beginnings  of  great  fortune.  For  the  fourth,  it  w'as 
death.  The  master  and  part  owner,  Samuel  Cabot,  died  on  the 
way  home  from  Sumatra,  but  his  heirs  received  a  part  of  his  estate, 
38,000  pounds  of  pepper  and  25  pounds  of  Sumatra  nutmegs.^®® 

Of  the  other  vessels  less  is  known.  The  ship  Mercury  came  di¬ 
rectly  from  Boston  on  June  12  and  left  on  July  30  for  St.  Helena 
with  a  load  of  pepper.^®*  Benjamin  Bullock’s  brig  Rose  had  cleared 
for  “Trunkabar”  (Tranquebar,  India)  on  December  21,  1795. 
It  probably  found  no  pepper  there,  so  went  to  Benkulen.  It  left 
in  July,  1796,  loaded  with  pepper.*®® 

The  East  India  Company  was  furious  over  Benkulen’s  sale  of 
pepper  for  specie,  for  it  enabled  the  Americans  to  dump  over  half 
a  million  pounds  of  pepper  on  the  European  market.  London 
wrote:  “we  must  express  entire  disapprobation  of  the  Sale  of  pep¬ 
per  to  neutral  vessels  as  it  must  of  course  materially  interfere  with 
our  Sales  of  that  article  here  for  foreign  Markets.’’*®®  Marlborough 
did  not  hear  the  end  of  the  matter  until  1800,  and  in  1799  the 

the  decision  of  June  27,  1796,  in  Sumatra,  XCVI,  459,  is  obviously  only 
a  fraction  of  the  total;  see  also  Sumatra,  LIV,  Marlborough  to  Shore,  July 
9,  1796. 

1 3 1 .  Capt.  Cabot’s  pepper  remaining  from  this  voyage  was  assessed  at 
$.28  per  pound  in  Beverly,  L.  Vernon  Briggs,  History  and  Genealogy  of 
the  Cabot  Family  (2  vols.,  Boston:  C.  E.  Godspeed  &  Co.,  1927),  I,  112, 
109.  Multiply  this  by  158,807  pounds  entered  at  the  Customs  House,  A.  F. 
Hitchings,  The  Amount  of  Duties  Paid  into  the  Salem  Custom  House  from 
Aug.  15,  1789  to  April  7,  1851,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem  (hereafter  cited 
as  Hitchings,  Duties^  gives  $44,465.75  value,  less  prime  cost  $17,327 
(1190  pikuls  ®  $14.3),  less  $9,050.10  duty  (Hitchings,  Duties^  equals 
$18,088.65. 

132.  The  Fairy  cleared  originally  at  Boston  on  Oct.  30,  1795,  for  “Be- 
tavia”  (Treas.,  French  Spoliation  Claims,  Boston,  IX)  and  later  at  Salem 
on  Dec.  2,  1795  QTreas.,  French  Spoliation  Claims,  Salem,  111);  registra¬ 
tion  in  Hitchings,  Register,  p.  57;  entry  of  Nov.  29,  1796,  in  Hitchings, 
Duties;  see  also  Phillips,  Voyages,  p.  240;  Salem  Gazette,  Nov.  27,  1796, 
in  Manning,  I,  46;  Porter,  The  Jacksons,  pp.  26,  449. 

133.  Briggs,  Cabot  Family,  I,  112,  109. 

1 34.  Sumatra,  XCVI,  459,  500. 

135.  N.  Silsbee  to  Capt.  Pierce,  Nov.  17,  1796,  Silsbee,  Letter  Book. 

136.  London  to  Benkulen,  May  17,  1797,  Sumatra,  XXI,  57,  par.  28. 
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directors  still  held  it  as  one  of  several  affairs  which  “excited  our 
highest  displeasure.”*®^ 

One  of  the  unusual  results  of  the  American  “discovery”  of  Su¬ 
matra  pepper  was  the  complete  reversal  of  the  supply  of  pepper 
across  the  Atlantic.  Although  figures  for  origin  of  American  im¬ 
ports  for  1 79 1-4  are  missing,  we  may  assume  that  the  bulk  was 
still  coming  from  England  and  the  Netherlands,  which  sold  the 
pepper  from  their  Indonesian  colonies  as  they  had  prior  to  1791. 
A  shift  began  to  occur  in  179 1-2  when  America  exported  pepper 
to  Europe  (Hamburg)  for  the  first  time.  In  1793-4  the  United 
States  started  exporting  to  the  Netherlands  and  sent  substantial 
quantities  to  Hamburg  and  Spain.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  began  in  that  year.  In  the  next  year  Americans 
exported  their  first  pepper  to  Italy,  France,  and  (North)  Africa. 
This  indicated  that  they  had  discovered  where  the  pepper  sent  to 
Spain  the  year  before  was  marketed.  In  1795-6  Americans  carried 
coals  to  Newcastle  by  exporting  pepper  to  England.  In  1795-6 
a  tentative  effort  was  made  to  send  2,300  pounds  of  pepper  to 
China,  but  since  this  was  not  repeated  immediately,  it  may  be 
assumed  the  competition  of  the  British  there  was  too  great.  That 
year  was  the  first  in  which  over  400,000  pounds  was  imported 
into  the  United  States.  The  bulk  came  from  the  British  East  In¬ 
dies,  which  included  Benkulen.  This  contributed  to  the  next 
year’s  export  of  nearly  two  million  pounds,  mostly  to  Europe  with 
a  surprisingly  large  quantity  to  the  Netherlands.  By  1796-7  Amer¬ 
ican  imports  from  England  were  nominal.  American  exports  of 
pepper  alone  jumped  from  almost  none  in  1 790-1  to  nearly  two 
million  pounds  in  1796-7  which  indicates  the  extent  of  the 
change.*®* 

American  vessels  which  went  to  Sumatra  were  naturally  not 
helped  by  the  Europeans  to  get  to  Susu.  Dutch  merchants  at  Pa- 
dang  in  particular  gave  dismal  accounts  of  navigation  along  the 
northwest  coast  and  probably  exaggerated  stories  of  “piracy”  to 
scare  off  the  Americans.*®*  A  more  important  deterrent  was  pro¬ 
vided  when  the  British  supplied  Susu  pepper  at  small  risk  in  Ben- 

137.  Reply,  May  18,  1798,  Sumatra,  XXV,  275,  par.  19;  London’s  re¬ 
minder,  June  5,  1799,  Sumatra,  XXI,  1 14-11 5,  par.  ii;  Benkulen  reply, 
April  13,  1800,  Sumatra,  XXV,  389;  London  to  Bengal,  May  29,  I799» 
Sumatra,  XVIII,  pars.  8  and  i. 

138.  U.  S.  Congress,  American  State  Papers,  VII,  113,  381. 

139.  Reynolds,  Voyage,  pp.  202-203. 
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kulen.  The  Company  in  London  was  still  unable  to  understand 
Benkulen’s  need  for  specie  and  forced  the  post  to  resort  to  the 
purchase  of  specie  from  the  Americans  again  within  a  year.  It 
must  have  been  with  the  hope  of  another  sale  of  specie  that  Israel 
Thorndike  of  Beverly  sent  out  the  ship  Sally,  Obear,  within  a 
month  of  the  time  his  brig  Fairy  got  home.^*®  Disappointed  in  get¬ 
ting  pepper  at  Benkulen,  Captain  Obear  offered  $12,000  in  specie 
for  which  the  British  gladly  paid  on  August  10,  1797,  a  premium 
in  bills  on  the  Company  in  Bengal. .The  Fort  Marlborough 
Council  made  Obear  wait  for  his  bill  until  a  letter  could  be  sent 
off  to  Bengal.  Obear  protested  the  delay  in  vain. xhe  ship  Olive 
Branch,  which  arrived  just  as  Obear  was  leaving,  was  probably 
no  more  lucky  than  he  in  getting  pepper  since  it  came  home  via 
Batavia. The  Sally  was  captured  by  the  French  but  was  allowed 
to  escape  when  it  lost  a  foreyard  and  was  unable  to  keep  up  with 
its  captor.*** 

After  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Stag  at  Benkulen  from  Dover  on 
October  3,  1797,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  American  call  at 
Benkulen  until  1800.**®  This  was  partially  due  to  the  low  prices 
of  pepper  and  overstocking  of  the  market,  which  was  mentioned 
before.  The  promulgation  of  the  Jay  Treaty  in  India  in  September 
30,  1796,  probably  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  coasting  trade 
between  India  and  Sumatra.***  This  trade  was  specifically  for¬ 
bidden  by  Article  Thirteen  and  we  have  noticed  how  most  of  the 
Benkulen  voyages  have  been  from  India.  A  third  factor  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  refusal  of  Fort  Marlborough  to  sell  any  pepper  after 
having  been  so  sternly  reprimanded  by  London  for  its  1 796  sale. 

140.  Owners  were  same  as  the  Fairy  with  the  substitution  of  Ebenezer 
Preble  for  Cabot,  Hitchings,  Registers,  p.  167. 

1 4 1.  Consultation,  Aug.  10,  1787,  Sumatra,  XCVII,  680;  Marlborough 
to  Gov.  Gen.  Shore,  Aug.  18,  1787,  Sumatra,  LFV,  par.  4. 

142.  Notes  of  protest,  Aug.  18,  1787,  Sumatra,  XCVII,  701. 

143.  Sumatra,  XCVII,  697;  entry  in  Hitchings,  Duties,  and  Salem  Ga¬ 
zette,  Feb.  16  and  May  22,  1798,  in  Manning,  II,  117,  135;  registry  in 
Hitchings,  Registries,  p.  135;  Phillips,  Voyages,  p.  335;  Treas.,  French 
Spoliation  Claims,  Salem,  III. 

144.  ]an.  28-Feb.  14,  1798,  Salem  Gazette,  May  i,  1798,  in  Manning, 
II,  130. 

145.  Sumatra,  XXIII,  item  352;  in  Sumatra,  XCVIII,  59,  it  is  not  listed 
but  a  Capt.  Stone’s  ship  Elizabeth  came  from  Dover  on  ^t.  18. 

146.  Rufus  King  Papers,  LXXXVI,  New  York  Historical  Society;  Furber, 
“Beginnings,”  pp.  244  ff. 
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Extension  of  the  Susu  Trade 

Since  there  was  no  particular  secrecy  about  Carnes’  destination, 
only  low  prices  can  account  for  his  not  having  any  competition  on 
the  Pepper  Coast.  In  1798-9  the  only  American  ship  that  bother¬ 
ed  with  Sumatra  was  Carnes’  Rajah.^*’’  It  probably  got  its  cargo  at 
Susu  in  the  spring  of  1799,  for  Carnes  was  not  back  in  America 
until  October  10,  1799.  Again  he  made  no  secret  of  having  been 
to  Sumatra. 

One  of  the  interesting  results  of  Carnes’  voyage  was  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  first  collection  of  Indonesian  arts  and  ethnology  in  the 
United  States.  Carnes  donated  some  Atjehnese  curiosities  to  the 
new  East  India  Marine  Society  in  Salem,  and  they  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  collections  of  Asiatic  ethnology  which  can  be  seen 
today  in  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem. The  price  of  pepper 
had  recovered  to  $.37  a  pound  in  August,  1799,  so  that  Carnes’ 
profits  must  have  been  very  close  to  600%.^^®  This  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  amount  that  tradition  assigns  to  his  first  voyage.^®® 

Can  the  next  voyage  then  be  the  one  in  which  Carnes  was  sup¬ 
posedly  followed  to  Sumatra?  There  is  still  no  evidence  of  clear¬ 
ances  for  Sumatra  after  the  Rajah’s  departure  on  a  third  voyage 
on  June  20,  1800.'®^  There  were  a  number  of  Salem  clearances 
for  the  Far  East  generally  around  the  time  of  Carnes’  arrival  in 
1799,  but  the  fact  that  they  precede  his  arrival  and  are  seldom 
to  Sumatra  makes  it  more  plausible  that  it  was  high  prices  of 
colonial  produce  in  general  that  was  drawing  ships  out,  rather 
than  Sumatra  pepper. 

147.  The  appearance  of  the  ship  Perserverence  of  Salem  off  Nias  on 
Dec.  13,  1799,  seems  to  have  been  purely  a  landfall,  since  it  appeart-d  in 
Calcutta  two  weeks  later,  Phillips,  Voyages,  p.  355. 

148.  See  picture  facing  p.  8  in  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels,  described  pp. 
8-9. 

149.  Bezanson,  Gray  and  Hussey,  Prices,  II,  160;  James  W.  Snyder,  Jr., 
‘‘Spices,  Silks  and  Teas,"  Americana,  XXXVI  (Jan.,  1942),  p.  25,  note. 

150.  If  his  158,544  pounds  brought  $.35  per  pound,  the  sale  price 
would  have  been  $55,490;  if  he  paid  $6  per  pikul  for  1190  pikuls,  his 
cost  would  have  Ix^n  $7,140  and  his  gross  profit  $48,350. 

1^1.  Salem  Gazette,  June  20,  1800,  in  Manning,  III,  281  If. 

152.  For  instance,  the  Belisarius,  Skerry,  left  for  Tranquebar  before 
Carnes  arrived.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  four  vessels  clear^  for  various 
ports  of  the  Far  East,  but  none  for  Sumatra,  Salem  Gazette,  Sept.  27,  Nov. 
15,  Nov.  19,  Dec.  27,  in  Manning,  II,  238,  245,  252.  On  price  rise  see 
Appendix  B  of  this  article  and  Thomas  Tooke,  A  History  of  Prices  (2  vols., 
London:  Longman,  Orme,  etc.,  1838),  I,  233. 
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In  fact,  the  only  Salem  clearance  for  Sumatra  for  a  whole  year 
after  Carnes’  return  in  1799  was  that  of  the  brig  George  Wash¬ 
ington  on  December  26,  1799.*®®  The  interesting  thing  about 
this  vessel  is  that,  of  its  seven  owners,  only  two  retained  an  inter¬ 
est  until  its  loss  in  1806.  One  of  them  was  Ebenezer  Beckford.^®* 
It  was  he  who  had  an  interest  in  the  first  voyage  of  the  Rajah,  and 
therefore  undoubtedly  knew  about  Susu  since  Carnes  had  to  con¬ 
vince  him  to  send  the  Rajah  in  1795.  This  is  probably  the  clue  to 
the  extension  of  the  Susu  trade.  In  1799,  outside  of  Carnes  and 
Peeles,  only  Beckford  may  have  known  of  the  mechanics  of  getting 
to  Susu. 

The  George  Washington’s  outw'ard  cargo  was  butter,  spirits, 
wine,  chocolate,  and  $21,149  in  specie.  The  day  after  its  clear¬ 
ance,  the  brig  Joseph  cleared  from  Boston  for  Sumatra  with  a 
mixed  cargo.  The  fact  that  it  carried  no  specie  indicates  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  need  of  it  in  the  Susu  trade. ^®®  The  Rajah’s 
clearance  for  Sumatra  on  June  18,  1800,  was  followed  only  by 
the  Boston  brig  Hazard  on  July  3,  1800.  Like  the  Joseph,  the 
Hazard  also  carried  a  mixed  cargo  which  portended  a  slow  trip  for 
pepper.^®®  Actually,  these  vessels  only  went  to  Benkulen. 

Only  three  of  the  thirteen  vessels  which  cleared  for  Sumatra  in, 
1800  and  1801  went  to  Susu.  The  rest  went  to  Benkulen  and 
Padang  only.  Two  of  these  were  fortunate  in  getting  pepper  car¬ 
goes  at  Benkulen.  Despite  Commissioner  Ewer’s  assurances  to  Lon¬ 
don  that  he  would  not  repeat  the  “impolitic”  sale  of  pepper  to 
Americans,'®^  the  capture  of  the  Company  supply  ship  Kent  with 
a  cargo  of  20,000  pounds  w'orth  of  specie  forced  him  into  the 
same  dilemma  as  his  predecessors.*®*  An  unnamed  American  ves¬ 
sel,  possibly  the  Hazard  of  Boston,  sold  him  $28,000  specie  for 
bills  on  Bengal.  He  was  still  short  when  the  ship  Belisarius  ar¬ 
rived.  The  master  of  the  Belisarius  must  have  had  a  vague  idea 
of  the  northern  ports  since  he  was  bound  for  Tapanuli.  Failing  to 
get  into  that  port  due  to  bad  weather  he  went  to  Benkulen  in 

i^i.Treas.,  French  Spoliation  Claims,  Salem,  Record  of  Clearances 
(1799-1802),  IV';  Salem  Gazette,  Jan.  3,  1800,  in  Manning,  III,  253. 

154.  Hitchings,  Registers,  p.  72. 

155.  Dec.  27,  1799,  Trees.,  French  Spoliation  Claims,  Boston,  Clear¬ 
ances,  XIX. 

156.  Trees.,  French  Spoliation  Claims,  Salem,  Clearances,  IV;  Boston 
Clearances,  XXII. 

157.  Ewer  to  London,  April  13,  1800,  Sumatra,  XXV,  389,  par.  ii. 

158.  Ewer  to  Lodon,  May  i,  1801,  Sumatra,  XXV,  514. 
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March,  1801.*®*  There  he  found  the  British  low  in  money  and 
overstocked  with  pepper  which  the  Natal  Concern  had  sent  down 
in  November,  1800,  in  hquidation  of  its  debt.  Figuring  that  he 
might  prevent  the  Americans  from  going  to  Susu  on  their  own. 
Commissioner  Ewer  sold  the  Belisarius  200  tons  at  $i  i  per  pikul, 
making  a  profit  of  $3000  on  the  deal.^®**  While  the  pepper  was 
being  dehvered  the  ship  Mercury  arrived,  and  its  supercargo 
tempted  Ewer  by  depositing  his  specie  in  the  treasury  for  safe¬ 
keeping.  The  temptation  was  too  great,  for  Ewer  soon  sold  him 
125  tons  of  pepper  at  the  same  price. The  ship  Margaret,  which 
had  left  the  same  day  as  the  Belisarius,  arrived  too  late  to  partici¬ 
pate  and  went  on  to  Batavia  where  it  luckily  obtained  the  fifth  of 
those  lucrative  Dutch  charters  to  go  to  Japan. ^**2  The  ship  Anna 
of  Boston  arrived  at  Benkulen  in  May,  1801,  and  at  once  went 
northward  on  an  exploratory  voyage.  The  ship  got  no  further  north 
than  Tapanuli  where  a  month’s  stay  indicates  it  loaded  with  pep¬ 
per,  probably  from  the  Natal  Concern  supplies.  It  seems  to  have 
completed  loading  at  Padang  and  then  gone  home  to  Boston.^®® 
The  loading  places  of  the  Boston  vessels  Constellation  and  Camilla 
are  unknown,  but  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  known  vessels  on  the 
Pepper  Coast  it  is  probably  correct  to  assume  that  they  went  to 
Benkulen  or  Padang  as  did  the  majority  of  Americans  in  1800 
and  1801.  One  of  these  was  the  Boston  brig  Hazard  owned  partly 
by  Stephen  Higginson,  the  great-grandnephew  of  Nathaniel  who 
had  helped  found  Benkulen. 

159.  John  Crowninshield,  Log  America  1801,  May  6,  1801,  in  Peabody 
Museum,  Salem. 

160.  March  26,  1801,  consultation,  Sumatra,  Vol.  Cl,  1010-1012:  Bar¬ 
ham  to  Ewer,  April  7,  1801,  in  Sumatra,  Vol.  Cl,  1028;  Skerry’s  difficul¬ 
ties  in  Sumatra,  Cl,  1025-1026. 

161.  Consultation,  April  4,  1801,  Sumatra,  Cl,  1031;  Sheppard’s  letters 
of  April  6  and  9  in  Sumatra,  Cl,  1027,  1031;  quantity  from  Ewer  to 
London,  May  i,  1801,  Sumatra,  XXV,  514. 

162.  Logs  by  George  Cleveland  in  Essex,  1800M,  and  Samuel  Derby  in 
Journals,  East  India  Marine  Society,  Peabixly  Museum,  Salem  (hereafter 
cited  as  Marine  Soc."),  IX;  also  Charles  Trow,  The  Old  Shipmasters  of 
Salem  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1905),  p  153,  and  J.  D.  Phillips, 
“The  Voyage  of  the  Margaret  in  i8oi  ...  in  American  Antiquarian  Soc. 
Proceedings,  LIV  (1944),  314-317,  329. 

163.  Marine  Soc.,  I,  No.  5,  and  portions  in  Essex,  1800A,  pp.  365-441; 
the  question  of  why  these  vessels  returned  home  instead  of  going  directly 
to  Europe  will  be  discussed  below. 

164.  Henry  Wheatland,  “Materials  for  a  Genealogy  of  the  Higginson 
Family,’’  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  V  (1863),  33-42;  Furber, 
“Beginnings,”  p.  254. 
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As  might  be  expected,  Ewer  was  severely  reprimanded  for  his 
sales  of  pepper  to  the  Mercury  and  Belisarius,  and  that  was  the 
last  time  pepper  was  sold  at  Benkulen.  The  consequences  were 
serious.  The  prohibition  removed  a  market  for  the  Natal  Concern’s 
pepper  and  a  means  of  repaying  its  debt.’®®  Worse,  it  meant  the 
doom  of  Benkulen  itself.  Had  pepper  continued  to  be  available  at 
a  British  port,  Americans  might  have  been  attracted  away  from 
Susu  as  Ewer  envisaged.  The  British  relied  upon  the  traditional 
advantage  of  monopoly  which  Maraden  shows  was  possible  only 
because  treacherous  surf  and  lack  of  harbors  kept  out  strangers.’®® 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  pointed  out  that  the  great  error  was  this 
monopoly:  “Had  trade  been  attracted  to  Tappanooly  from  the 
Northern  ports,  or  anything  like  a  system  of  free  intercourse,  it 
would  long  ago  have  become  the  depot  for  the  Northern  ports,  and 
the  Natal  Concern  would  not  have  been  ruined  by  the  loss  of  the 
large  advances  which  it  had  made,  and  which  it  was  prevented 
from  ever  recovering  by  the  establishment  of  the  direct  intercourse 
between  those  ports  and  the  Americans,  an  event  which  is  mainly 
attributable  to  its  want  of  capacity  to  embrace  so  extensive  a  field, 
and  to  the  natural  supineness  of  a  concern  so  established  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  public  objects,  and  which  as  it  was  formed  so  expressly  for 
private  gain,  could  not  reasonably  expect  much  support  from  high¬ 
er  authorities  .  .  .”’®'  We  can  see  in  this  the  trend  of  Raffles’ 
thinking  in  favor  of  free  trade  entrepots.  The  American  ruin  of 
the  Natal  Concern  must  have  strongly  influenced  his  concept  of 
establishing  Singapore.  >  History  proved  him  right,  for  later,  as 
Singapore  and  Penang  grew,  American  trade  with  Sumatra  de¬ 
clined. 

With  Benkulen  closed,  Americans  quickly  turned  to  the  cheap¬ 
er  but  more  risky  supply  of  pepper  at  Susu.  It  was  not  until  late 
1 8o  I  that  exact  knowledge  of  Susu  became  general. 

By  the  close  of  1800  that  exact  knowledge  was  still  confined 
to  three  captains,  Carnes  of  the  Rajah,  Webb  of  the  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  George  G.  Smith  of  the  Borneo.  The  latter  had  dis- 

165.  In  1793  the  concern  had  its  first  losses.  It  regained  solvency  briefly 
in  1798  and  was  finally  bankrupt  in  1804.  Prince  to  Martin,  I^.  29, 
1806,  Sumatra,  CX,  282,  Sumatra,  L,  642,  par.  13;  Biddons  to  London, 
Jan.  27,  1814,  Sumatra,  XLVI. 

166.  Marsden,  History,  p.  130. 

167.  Raflles  to  Swinston,  July  30,  1821,  Sumatra,  L,  642-643,  par.  13. 
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covered  it  by  chance.  The  Boston  ship  Borneo,  sent  out  in  1800 
by  a  group  of  merchants  which  included  the  famous  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perkins,  was  the  third  American  vessel  to  reach  Susu. 
Leaving  Boston  just  after  the  George  Washington,  its  Gloucester 
captain,  George  G.  Smith,  apparently  learned  of  the  Pepper  Coast 
by  inquiring  at  Tranquebar  in  India.  He  loaded  with  pepper  at 
Susu  and  returned  to  Boston.  The  earliest  log  of  a  voyage  to  the 
Pepper  Coast  of  Sumatra  now  extant  is  the  one  written  on  this 
trip  by  Benjamin  Somes.^®** 

The  return  of  the  George  Washington  to  Salem  on  October  22, 
1800,  marks  the  end  of  the  exclusive  trade. The  brig  probably 
had  too  many  owners  to  keep  any  sort  of  a  secret,  and  in  1800 
dozens  of  ships  cleared  for  Sumatra. 

However,  in  1801  the  name  of  only  one  captain  was  added  to 
the  list  of  those  who  knew  of  Susu — John  Crowninshield  of  the 
ship  America.  John  may  have  gotten  his  information  from  his 
brother  Clifford  who  was  part  owner  of  the  George  Washington 
voyage  of  the  previous  year,  but  his  main  source  seems  to  have 
been  the  master  of  the  Borneo  who  lived  in  Boston.  Captain  Smith 
advised  Crowninshield  of  the  dangers  of  allowing  natives  aboard 
at  night,  of  the  need  to  take  his  own  weights,  and  to  watch  care¬ 
fully  for  cheating.  He  told  him  that  Rajah  Lapadopah  (Libbe 
Duppoh)  was  a  “good  man  but  bis  Subjects  are  a  set  of  bad  fel¬ 
lows.’’”** 

Tbe  log  of  the  ship  America,  the  fifth  knowm  American  vessel 
on  the  Pepper  Coast,  is  very  detailed  and  has  fortunately  been 
preserved. In  it  the  master  recorded  that  after  all  of  the  stories 
he  had  been  told  about  Malay  treachery,  he  was  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  natives  “treat  us  very  civilly  and  render  us  many 
acts  of  kindness  and  friendship.  They  dare  not  injour  us  and  in 
fact  it  appears  to  be  far  from  their  wish.”  Sumatran  hospitality 
was  so  generous  that  Crowninshield  could  not  help  remarking  that 

168.  Benjamin  Somes,  A  Journal  of  a  Voyage,  Houghton  Library,  MS, 
Am.  449,  27,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

169.  Hitchings,  Duties.  This  was  probably  a  profitable  voyage,  N.  Sils- 
bee  to  C.  Crowninshield,  Sept.  1800  congratulating  him  on  the  voyage 
in  Clifford  Crowninshield  Papers,  I,  Peabody  Museum. 

170.  George  Smith  to  Jacob  Crowninshield,  Feb.  16,  1801,  in  Log 
America.  1801  Misc.  Accounts,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 

171.  Log,  America,  1801;  the  log  has  been  reproduced  in  part  with  a 
few  errors  in  Howard  Corning,  “John  Croninshield  in  the  America  HI  at 
Sumatra,  1801,”  EIHC,  LXXX  (i944)>  t39't57‘ 
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in  few  countries  in  the  world  would  a  stranger  be  welcomed  on 
the  streets  and  treated  to  free  food  and  refreshment  as  he  was  in 
Sumatra.  The  Americans  apparently  made  an  impression  by  the 
application  of  that  peculiar  American  philosophy  of  friendhness 
which  Elihu  Yale  had  mentioned.  When  asked  to  assist  the  par¬ 
ties  to  a  native  dispute,  Crowninshield  refused,  saying  he  “had  no 
right  to  interfear  in  their  internal  affairs  .  .  .””2  He  advised  them 
to  enforce  their  own  laws  and  not  permit  foreign  meddling  lest 
they  regret  it.  Americans  generally  followed  Crowninshield’s  sound 
pohcy. 

Thus,  the  groundwork  for  a  successful  American  trade  with 
Sumatra  was  laid;  the  American  citizen  avoided  getting  mixed  up 
in  local  disputes.  As  long  as  its  citizens  followed  this  wise  policy, 
the  United  States  government  had  no  more  to  do  than  protect 
them  from  European  warfare.  In  1799,  when  French  depreda¬ 
tions  were  at  their  height,  the  American  government  sent  its  first 
naval  vessel  to  the  Far  East.  Significantly,  its  destination  was  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  between  Sumatra  and  Java.  The  barely  nascent 
pepper  trade  was  only  part  of  the  Oriental  trade  that  had  to  be 
protected.  The  mission  was  actually  an  appreciation  of  the  stra¬ 
tegic  importance  of  the  Straits  in  relation  to  the  whole  Far  Eastern 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  vessel  chosen  was  the  Essex,  a  frigate  of  860  tons  which 
had  been  built  in  1799  by  the  citizens  of  Salem  for  protection  of 
American  shipping.  Captain  Edward  Prehle  was  ordered  to  use  the 
Essex  to  convoy  some  East  India  ships  to  the  Orient  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  United  States  trade  "particularly  in  the  Streights  of  Sunda 
.  .  Having  left  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  January  7,  1800, 
with  its  convoy,  the  Essex  cruised  in  the  Straits  bet\veen  Sumatra 
and  Java  from  May  7  to  July  2  and  returned  to  New  York  on 
November  29,  1800.”*  Unfortunately  the  beneficial  value  of  the 

172.  Log,  America,  1801;  Coming’s  account,  p.  152. 

173.  Letters  to  Officers,  Ships  of  War,  III  (1799-1800),  to  Preble  Nov. 
*5.  t799>  PP-  55*  56,  and  Dec.  ii,  1799,  p.  121,  repeating  Sever’s  orders, 
p.  1 17,  in  Naval  Records  Groups,  National  Archives,  Washington  (here¬ 
after  cited  as  Navy');  Preble  Papers  in  Manuscript  Div.,  Librar>'  of  Con¬ 
gress,  II  (1799-1800),  Stoddert  to  Preble,  Oct.  21,  1799,  and  Nov.  15, 
1799. 

174.  From  the  two  extant  logs:  Rufus  Low’s  Journal  U.S.S.  Essex  in 
Manuscript  Div.,  Librar>'  of  Congress,  Preble  Papers,  III  (i8oo-i)  and 
Lt.  Richard  Beale’s  Journal  of  the  U.S.  Frigate  Essex  in  a  private  collec¬ 
tion,  photostat  in  Essex,  1799E. 
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cruise  was  reduced  by  not  sending  a  replacement.  Only  a  month 
later,  on  August  8,  the  French  took  the  ship  Aurora  of  Newport 
in  the  straits.^’* 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  pattern  of  American 
relations  with  Sumatra  was  fairly  well  set.  A  group  of  unusually 
enterprising  merchants  from  the  northern  coast  of  Massachusetts 
had  discovered  the  secret  pepper  plantations  of  the  Natal  Concern. 
Jealousy  having  blinded  the  Europeans  to  the  advantages  of  acting 
.  as  intermediaries  for  the  newcomers,  the  Americans  went  directly 
to  the  natives.  Since  they  offered  peaceful  trade  and  high  prices 
instead  of  {X)litical  conquest  and  monopoly,  the  Americans  were 
welcomed.  The  American  government  remained  consciously  aloof 
from  direct  support,  offering  only  naval  protection  against  Euro¬ 
pean  depredations  and  tariff  protection  against  European  monopo¬ 
lies. 


Mechanics  of  the  Pepper  Trade 

Before  going  on  to  discuss  how  the  pepper  trade  developed,  it 
is  appropriate  to  elaborate  upon  the  unusual  mechanics  of  the 
trade  which  many  Massachusetts  merchants  learned  by  1802.^’“ 

Because  of  the  large  capital  investment  required  a  venture  was 
usually  made  by  a  group  of  merchants  who  contracted  to  share 
costs  and  profits.  Later,  after  capital  accumulated,  it  became  com¬ 
mon  for  a  single  man  like  Joseph  Peabody,  John  Lowell  Gardner, 
or  Israel  Thorndike,  or  a  family  like  the  Crowninshields,  to  as¬ 
sume  the  whole  risk.  To  the  last,  a  firm  like  Silsbee,  Pickman  & 
Stone  represented  a  continuation  of  the  group  ventures. 

The  first  investment  was  a  vessel,  which  cost  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars.”’  The  ship,  which  is  a  three-masted, 

175.  Letter  of  A.  Clark  and  W.  Wood,  Sept.  27,  1800,  in  Navy,  Area 
10  File,  Box  I,  folio  0-1800,  which  is  a  photostat  of  the  original  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Society,  Boston. 

176.  These  remarks  are  compiled  after  having  read  and  abstracted  the 
several  hundred  logs  of  Sumatra  voyages  which  are  in  the  Essex  Institute, 
Peabody  Museum,  Houghton  Library,  Beverly  Historical  Society,  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library. 

177.  May  9  and  24,  1803,  Jacob  Crowninshield  Pavers,  Peabody  Mu¬ 
seum,  Salem,  III;  the  America  was  sold  for  $28,000  wnich  was  far  above 
expectations  of  $6,000  to  $15,000.  In  the  same  month  the  Crowninshields 
bought  the  Margaret  “cheap”  at  $12,750.  Costs  rose  later  as  the  size  of 
vessels  increased;  for  instance,  the  398-ton  bark  Ceres  was  bought  for 
$22,000  in  1850  according  to  the  Salem  Register,  Feb.  17  (?),  1850. 
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square-rigged  vessel,  was  preferred.  However,  the  tw'o-raasted 
square-rigged  brig  was  popular  in  the  1820’s  and  1830’s,  and  the 
three-masted  bark  (with  its  aftermast  fore-and-aft  rigged)  became 
very  common  in  later  days.  The  tvpe  of  vessel  used  in  the  Suma¬ 
tra  trade  did  not  differ  from  that  in  the  other  foreign  trades  of 
the  United  States.  The  vessels  were  small  compared  to  those  the 
British  used  in  the  Far  East,  and  were  better  suited  for  coasting 
and  entering  shallow  ports.  The  average  size  was  about  275  tons, 
with  outside  limits  of  100  (the  Cadet}  and  654  (the  America  I) 
tons. 

The  ship  procured,  the  owners  then  engaged  the  master.  He 
was  often  a  mate  of  a  vessel  which  had  been  to  Sumatra  recently. 
Frequently,  the  master  bought  a  share  of  the  venture  himself,  but 
if  he  had  too  little  capital  he  would  be  given  a  salary  of  about 
$2500.”*^  In  addition,  he  was  given  the  “Captain’s  privilege’’  to 
buy,  freight,  and  sell  about  5000  pounds  of  pepper  on  his  own 
account. 

Crew  members  were  hired  at  about  Si 4.00  per  month.  The 
sailor’s  attitude  was  epitomized  by  these  lines  written  in  1841  by 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  pepper  brig  Tuskar: 

For  the  coast  of  Sumatra  now  Fm  bound, 
pepper  for  to  get  if  there’s  any  to  be  found. 

From  thence  for  Europe  if  the  Lord  spares  my  life. 

And  back  again  to  Beverly  to  get  a  pretty  w[ife].^^* 

Well  he  might  hope  that  the  Lord  spare  his  life  because  the  Su¬ 
matra  trade  had  more  than  the  usual  share  of  storms  and  ship¬ 
wrecks.  Hundreds  of  Americans  were  buried  in  Atjeh  and  at  sea 
after  having  died  of  cholera,  dysentery’,  or  malaria. 

In  the  early  days,  owners  followed  the  standard  practice  of  the 
Far  Eastern  trade  and  hired  a  “supercargo”  who  was,  as  the  title 
implies,  placed  in  charge  of  the  cargo.  Usually  the  supercargo  was 
a  son  of  one  of  the  owners  or  another  young  man  being  trained 
in  the  business.  Since  there  was  no  outward  cargo  to  sell,  and  the 

178. ).  Crowninshield  Papers,  III,  Dec.  16,  1801.  The  salary  was  still 
$2000  to  $3000  for  a  9-  to  12-month  voyage  in  1831  according  to  Nath. 
Silsbee  to  Sw.  Levi  Woc^bury,  Aug.  3,  1831.  in  Mtsc.  Letters,  Aug.,  1831, 
VI,  no.  9,  Naval  Records  Group,  National  Archives,  Washin^on. 

179.  Isaac  W.  Baker,  Copy  Log  of  Brig  "Tuskar,"  in  Beverly  Historical 
Society,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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purchase  of  pepper  was  so  closely  linked  with  navigation  of  the 
coast,  the  owners  usually  saved  the  $750  salary  or  5%  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  supercargo  by  making  the  master  supercargo. Having 
charge  of  both  the  vessel  and  the  cargo,  the  postion  of  master  was 
thus  one  of  greater  responsibility  than  in  most  Far  Eastern  voyages. 
His  salary  and  privilege  in  one  voyage  often  enabled  him  to  buy 
a  share  of  his  ne.xt  voyage,  and  eventually  a  whole  vessel.  Then 
he  would  frequently  retire  to  the  comfortable  position  of  merchant 
shipowner. 

The  hardest  job  in  fitting  out  a  voyage  was  the  accumulation 
of  twenty  to  fift)’  thousand  silver  dollars,  a  large  fortune  in  those 
days.  The  most  difficult  thing  about  it  was  that  American,  Mexi¬ 
can,  or  any  old  Spanish  silver  dollar  would  not  do.  It  had  to  be  the 
Carolus  or  Ferdinandus  “pillared”  Spanish  real  (minted  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  III  of  Spain,  1759-1788,  and  Charles  IV,  1788- 
1808,  and  Ferdinand  VH,  1814-1833). ‘**1  The  reason  for  this 
eccentric  cargo  will  be  explained  later.  When  available,  these 
dollars  sold  at  approximately  par  with  the  U.  S.  dollar,  with  the 
addition  of  a  broker’s  premium.  The  calculation  of  business  costs 
was  immensely  simplihed  since  cost  price  of  pepper  in  Sumatra 
was  quoted  in  the  same  exchange  as  the  sale  price  in  America. 
The  dollar  and  the  symbol  S  can  be  used  interchangeably  for  the 
U.  S.  dollar  and  the  Spanish  real  or  dollar.  Since  the  Spanish  dol¬ 
lar  was  a  standard  of  exchange  throughout  the  American  conti¬ 
nents  as  well  as  Asia,  and  its  value  was  used  for  all  “colonial  pro¬ 
duce”  in  Europe,  the  world  came  as  close  to  having  an  interna¬ 
tional  currency  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  as  it  ever  has. 

In  addition  to  the  compact  kegs  and  boxes  of  dollars,  the  only 
other  cargo  was  a  chest  or  two  of  Smyrna  opium  for  sale  in  Suma¬ 
tra,**-  food  and  water  for  a  year,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sailcloth. 
The  latter  would  occupy  the  sailors  during  the  long  voyage  making 

180.  Salary  according  to  D.  C.  Bacon  to  Eben  Crocker,  Nov.  i,  1834, 
in  Crocker  Papers,  No.  i,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem;  commission  granted 
by  Stephen  Girard  to  Robt.  Bethell,  Jr.  in  Letter  Book  8,  No.  418,  Nov. 
17,  1802,  in  Girard  Papers,  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1 8 1.  Mexican  dollars  were  entirely  refused  according  to  W.  L.  Ritter, 
“Korte  Aantekeningen  over  het  Ryk  van  At  jin,”  Tydschrift  voor  Neder- 
lands  Indie,  II,  part  i  (1839),  78-79. 

182.  A  chest  weighed  a  pikul  of  133-1/ 3  lbs.,  but  often  varied  from 
100  to  160  lbs.;  Great  Britain,  House  of  Lords,  Select  Committee  on  the 
East-India  Co.,  Report  ...  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Company  (London:  East 
India  Co.,  1830),  pp.  20,  728. 
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bags  to  carry  the  pepper  from  shore  to  ship.  Since  the  hold  was 
empty,  the  vessel  had  to  be  weighted  down  with  tons  of  ballast. 
Granite  from  Cape  Ann,  marble  from  Tuscany,  and  native  rock 
from  Tangier,  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  the  Riviera  all  he  on  the 
coral  reefs  of  the  Sumatran  coast  where  it  was  dumped  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  American  vessels.  American  cotton  textiles  were  success¬ 
fully  introduced  in  later  years,  but  seldom  replaced  specie. 

Crew  and  cargo  secured,  the  owners  tried  to  get  their  vessel  off 
well  before  the  end  of  the  year  so  that  it  would  be  on  the  coast 
before  the  pepper  harvest  started  coming  in  in  March.  The  normal 
passage  averaged  1 1 2  days  or  sixteen  weeks.  The  record  trip  be- 
t^veen  Sumatra  and  North  America  was  74  days,  set  by  the  coffee 
clipper  ship  Hussar  in  1859.  For  the  13,657  sailing  miles  from 
Boston  to  Sumatra,***^  the  speed  of  5  m.p.h.  is  a  bit  faster  than 
a  man  could  walk  it,  that  is  if  he  needed  no  rest.  Usually  one  stop 
was  made  en  route  for  fresh  water.  Stops  in  order  of  popularity 
were:  the  British  island  of  St.  Helena  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and 
the  French  island  of  Mauritius  off  Madagascar.  Capetow-n  was 
used  only  for  emergencies  in  early  years  as  was  Pernambuco, 
Brazil,  in  later  years.  The  stops  give  a  general  idea  of  the  route: 
southeast  through  the  Atlantic,  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  a  great  sweep,  and  northeast  to  Sumatra. 

After  a  trip  of  over  13,000  miles,  the  captains  managed  to  hit 
the  desired  landfall  with  amazing  accuracy — it  was  Simalur, 
know'n  to  Americans  as  Hog  Island  from  the  large  number  of  wild 
boar  found  there.  From  its  northern  point  it  was  90  miles  north¬ 
east  to  the  port  of  Susu.  The  approach  to  the  coast  was  an  extreme¬ 
ly  tricky  matter  due  to  the  numberless  coral  reefs  which  were  un¬ 
mentioned  in  Horsburgh’s  Directory. American  knowledge  of 
the  coast  came  by  word  of  mouth  and  from  beautifully  kept  logs, 
some  of  which  were  transcribed  by  the  East  India  Marine  Society 
of  Salem.  Americans  made  their  own  surveys  and  those  charts 
printed  in  Salem  from  1833  to  1838  by  Captains  Endicott  and 

183.  Dudley  Pickman,  Journal;  Ship  Anna,  MS,  East  India  Marine  Soc., 
I,  No.  5,  p.  361. 

184.  Most  of  the  early  Massachusetts  masters  used  Horsburgh’s  Direc¬ 
tory.  Early  Philadelphia  vessels  may  have  used  the  French  charts  of  de 
Mannevillette,  three  of  which  were  found  in  the  Girard  Collection  in 
Philadelphia. 
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Gillis  are  among  the  best  surveys  of  the  Northwest  Coast  today.*** 
Experienced  captains  usually  went  straight  to  the  nearest  pep¬ 
per  port,  but  occasionally  went  with  the  newcomers  to  Meulaboh 
for  services.  That  port  produced  a  little  pepper,  but  sold  it  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  southern  ports  so  that  its  main  function  was 
a  service  port.  Since  many  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels  obtained 
fresh  water,  vegetables,  and  chickens  there,  it  was  a  good  place  to 
check  the  reports  of  prices  and  loads  of  ships  which  had  gone  or 
were  now  loading  on  the  coast.  Here  too,  a  master  often  picked 
up  his  native  “Jerry  toolis”  (Malay:  Juru  tuUs — secretary)  whose 
knowledge  of  English  qualified  him  to  act  as  interpreter,  inter¬ 
mediary,  bargainer,  weighmaster,  and  general  agent.  The  position 
obviously  had  lucrative  possibilities,  and  the  most  famous  of  them, 
Po  Adam,  became  an  extremely  wealthy  merchant.**® 

From  arrival  at  the  pepper  port  until  departure,  an  unwritten 
but  rigid  code  governed  the  captain’s  behavior.  If  he  found  an¬ 
other  vessel  in  port,  it  was  courteous  to  go  aboard  to  pay  his  re¬ 
spects  and  discuss  the  market  with  his  competitor.  He  was  not  to 
bid  against  the  first-comer,  but  go  on  to  another  port.  If  he  were 
late  in  the  season  and  found  all  ports  full  and  the  supply  exhaust¬ 
ed,  his  instructions  usually  allowed  him  to  go  on  to  Penang  if 
pepper  were  insisted  upon,  or  to  Padang  for  coffee,  Batavia  for 
coffee  or  sugar,  or  even  to  Calcutta  or  Manila.  However,  if  the 
previous  vessel  was  about  full,  the  captain  might  agree  to  take  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  on  departure  of  the  first.  Even  simultaneous 
arrival  was  covered  by  agreeing  to  load  on  alternate  days.  The 
main  thing  was  to  show  a  united  front  to  the  sellers.  This  code 
was  rarely  broken,  and  then  usually  by  captains  from  rival  ports. 

Unless  competition  was  very  stiff,  it  was  almost  standard  pro¬ 
cedure  not  to  load  at  the  first  port.  This  was  just  good  sense  from 
Oriental  business  standards  since  the  master’s  departure  informed 
the  first  seller  that  he  was  not  gullible  enough  to  accept  the  first 

185.  James  D.  Gillis,  Chart  of  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra  (Salem,  1834, 
1838);  C.  M.  Endicott,  The  West  Coast  of  Sumatra  from  Analaboo  to 
Sinkel  (Salem,  1833);  copies  in  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

186.  C.  M.  Endicott,  “Narrative,”  EIHC,  I  (1859),  31,  32;  portrait  in 
G.  G.  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages,  p.  8;.  It  is  not  certain 
that  Po  Adam  can  be  identified  with  Tenku  Lambadak  Adam  of  Pulo  Kaju 
in  K.  F.  H.  van  Langen’s  “Atjeh’s  Westkust,”  Tydschift  van  hat.  Kon. 
Ned.  Aardrykskundig  Gen.,  2d  Ser.,  Part  6,  p.  67,  although  action  by  the 
Sultan  and  location  generally  agree. 
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price,  and  the  second  that  the  master  knew  the  market  and  could 
go  back  to  the  original  f)ort.  However,  the  natives  usually  had  the 
advantage  since  a  runner  could  get  down  to  the  next  port  by  land 
before  the  vessel  arrived.  A  contract  w'as  obtained  by  the  captain 
going  ashore  with  his  “Jerr>'”  and  paying  a  courtesy  call  on  the 
Rajah.  The  next  day  a  council  meeting  might  be  held  to  discuss 
price  with  the  subordinate  chiefs  and  the  growers.  After  much 
jockeying  and  bargaining  Malay  style,  the  contract  would  be  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  Rajah  coming  aboard  the  vessel  with  his  headmen. 
The  price  was  fixed  in  Spanish  dollars  per  pikul. 

The  next  problem  was  to  agree  on  weights.  The  pikul  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  1 33-1/3  American  pounds,  but  it  was  all  part  of  the 
game  to  get  the  other  fellow  to  use  your  weights.  Malay  weights 
were  about  130  and  the  American  about  1 36.  A  happy  compro¬ 
mise  was  occasionally  worked  out  by  alternating  weights  each  day, 
but  this  could  be  thrown  off  by  the  natives  adding  sand  or  rocks 
to  the  pepper,  or  by  the  Americans  putting  mercury'  or  shot  into 
hollow-beam  scales.  These  were  some  of  the  less  sophisticated 
means  of  getting  “honest”  weight.**^  It  is  useless  to  discuss  who 
started  such  practices.  To  accuse  the  native  is  to  ignore  the  old 
picture  of  the  American  grocer  with  his  finger  pressing  on  the 
scales,  which  is  duplicated  by  the  American  pepper  captain  with 
his  foot  propping  up  the  pepper  bags  as  they  are  weighed.  To 
accuse  the  American  alone  is  also  unfair.  It  ignores  the  ancient 
Oriental  traditions  of  business,  attested  to  in  the  time  of  Elihu 
Yale  by  references  to  the  constant  need  to  "garble”  (clean)  adul¬ 
terated  pepper.  This  is  not  to  condone  the  practice  of  cheating  nor 
to  say  that  it  was  universal,  for  more  than  one  captain  refused  to 
go  to  Sumatra  if  he  could  not  deal  honestly.**®  But  let  us  say  it 
w'as  part  of  the  accepted  business  tradition  of  caveat  emptor.  The 
captain  often  made  an  advance  payment  before  delivery,  but  this 
was  avoided  if  possible  since  the  money  might  be  spent,  or  a  better 
offer  received  from  some  unscrupulous  rival  before  delivery. 

The  contract  concluded,  three  guns  were  fired  from  the  ship 
and  replied  to  from  the  shore.  The  next  day  the  master  took  the 
scales  ashore  and  weighing  commenced,  often  in  a  weigh-house 

187.  G.  E.  Davidson,  Trade  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East  (London:  Mad¬ 
den  &  Malcolm,  1846),  pp.  90-91;  J.  Eagleston,  Memoirs,  MS,  II,  204-5 
in  Peabody  Museum. 

188.  G.  P.  Low,  The  Sea  Made  Men,  pp.  224-225. 
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of  atap.  The  pepper  was  w’eighed  in  sacks  of  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds,  placed  in  native  proas  and  freighted  to  the  ship.  This  was 
the  risky  part  of  the  business  since  the  high  surf  often  overturned 
the  proas.  Many  an  American  from  captain  to  cabin  boy  was 
drowned  in  the  white  surf  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  are  no  true 
harbors  on  the  Pepper  Coast  and  there  were  no  docks.  The  best 
that  could  be  done  was  to  bring  the  vessel  as  close  to  the  surf  line 
as  possible  and  hope  that  the  anchors  would  hold.  If  they  ever 
gave  way,  as  they  occasionally  did,  the  vessel  was  driven  ashore 
where  the  natives  would  expect  a  substantial  reward  for  salvage. 
This  earned  the  natives  the  inaccurate  title  of  “pirates” — inac¬ 
curate  because  piracy  can  occur  only  on  the  high  seas,  and  because 
the  act  was  more  akin  to  blackmail  than  robbery'.  As  we  have  seen 
earlier,  the  correctness  of  the  term  piracy  depends  on  the  user, 
and  the  Indonesian  has  had  fewer  contacts  with  the  sophistries  of 
international  law  and  no  opportunity  to  record  his  side  of  the 
matter. 

As  the  pepper  was  poured  from  the  sacks  into  the  hold,  the 
ballast  was  removed  and  dumped  over  the  side.  When  the  ship 
was  nearly  full,  the  pepper  w'as  shaken  down  and  packed  tightly. 
Finally,  the  holds  were  caulked  and  the  deck  and  cabins  filled 
with  casks  of  pepper. 

Payment  was  made  by  installments  of  dollars  and  opium.  The 
dual  mysteiy’  of  the  origin  of  the  Sumatran  preference  for  Spanish 
dollars  of  a  definite  mint  mark  and  the  fate  of  the  millions  of  sil¬ 
ver  coins  which  must  have  passed  through  their  hands  is  unsolved 
by  any  contemporaiy-  writer.  A  British  writer  in  Singapore  named 
Earl  suggested  in  1850  that  the  Bataks  of  the  interior  melted  the 
coins  into  silver  plates  for  religious  ceremonies.'®®  The  weaknesses 
of  this  theory  are  as  follows:  i)  The  writer  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  erroneous  analogy  of  religious  practices  of  the 
Serawatty  Islanders  of  East  Indonesia,'®®  which  are  not  duplicated 
by  the  Bataks.  2 )  Although  Batak  women  did  use  large  silver  hair 
clasps,  their  men  hardly  produced  enough  cattle  and  rice  to  keep 

189.  George  W.  Earl,  ‘‘The  Trading  Ports  of  the  Indian  Archipelago," 
The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  IV  (1850),  244-245;  this  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  source  for  information  in  IHunt’sl  The  Merchant’s  Magazine, 
XLII  (i860),  60. 

190.  George  W.  Earl,  ‘‘On  the  Leading  Characteristics  of  the  Malay- 
Polynesian  Nations,”  The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  IV  (1850), 
174. 
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the  women  so  handsomely  supplied  with  miUions  in  silver.  Two 
years  later  after  this  British  account  was  written  the  Dutch  scholar 
Millies,  who  made  the  most  thorough  study  of  Indonesian  curren¬ 
cy,  disproved  Earl’s  theory  that  the  preference  for  Spanish  dollars 
in  general  and  the  Carolus  dollars  in  particular  was  due  to  their 
purit)'.  He  maintained  instead  that  this  was  an  instance  of  the 
common  Indonesian  preference  for  coins  of  known  value,  as  the 
natives  were  suspicious  of  debasement  of  newer  currency.**' 

This  is  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  preference  for  Spanish  dol¬ 
lars,  but  Millies  gave  no  clue  as  to  what  happened  to  them.  A 
British  merchant  writing  in  1 844  about  his  experiences  in  Suma¬ 
tra  in  the  1820’s  and  1830’s  said  that  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  rajahs  hoarded  the  dollars  and  died  without  telling  their 
location.**-  It  seems  improbable  that  all  of  the  rajahs  were  so  im¬ 
provident,  that  all  of  them  could  have  dug  such  deep  holes  for 
the  great  quantities  of  silver  without  assistance,  and  that  all  of  the 
hoard-seekers  were  disappointed.  I  assume  that  a  certain  amount 
of  the  specie  may  have  been  hoarded  and  melted  into  jewelry-,  but 
that  the  bulk  was  recirculated.  Even  the  export  duties  of  a  dollar 
per  pikul  paid  to  the  Rajahs,  and  the  occasional  dues  paid  to  the 
Sultan  of  Atjeh  were  probably  re-expended,  since  the  Dutch  did 
not  report  finding  any  large  hoards  of  silver  during  their  conquest 
of  Atjeh. 

An  unpublished  report  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  on  the  economy 
of  Southeast  Asia  suggests  that  the  specie  moved  on  in  ordinary 
exchange.***  Although  he  did  not  mention  Sumatra  specifically, 
his  description  of  trade  in  the  area. 

Some  of  the  silver  was  probably  saved  for  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  and  exp>ended  in  Arabia  and  on  passage  with  Hadramaut 
or  Gujersti  vessels.  The  Arabs  also  sold  dates  and  Surat  cloth  in 
Sumatra.  Since  the  pepper  planters  grew  little  rice,  some  of  the 
specie  must  have  been  spent  internally  in  Nias,  Meulaboh  and 
it  is  logical  to  construct  the  following  picture  of  specie  flow  from 

191. H.  C.  Millies,  De  munten  der  Engleschen  voor  den  Cost-Indischen 
Archipel  (Amsterdam:  J.  H.  Gebbardt,  1852),  p.  83,  see  citations  of 
earlier  preference  pp.  19,  61,  82;  cf.  a  similar  preference  in  China  in 
House  of  Lords,  Report  on  East  India  Co.  (1830),  p.  793. 

192.  Davidson,  Trade,  pp.  91-92. 

193.  Raffles  to  Holt  Mackenzie,  Dec.  20,  1819,  India  Office,  London, 
European  Series  (hereafter  cited  as  Europe"),  F33,  pp.  331-333,  356. 
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Batakland  for  rice.  Huge  quantities  of  the  specie  went  to  India 
in  payment  for  cloth  which  the  Americans  did  not  import  with 
any  success,  and  for  Bengal  opium  which  met  with  increasing 
competition  with  American-supplied  Sm\Tna.  Many  American 
captains  remarked  on  the  presence  of  “China  junks’’  on  the  coast. 
Aside  from  carrying  pepper  to  Penang,  these  junks  were  probably 
the  conveyors  of  the  pottery,  iron  and  brass  vessels,  and  silks  of 
which  Raffles  spoke.  These  junks  accounted  for  large  exports  of 
specie  to  Canton  and  North  China  in  payment  for  goods  and 
family  remittances.  Specie  was  probably  expended  too  on  condi¬ 
ments  from  India,  coffee  from  Arabia,  slaves  from  Nias  and  guns 
and  gunpowder  from  Europe. 

This  theory  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  a  British  civil  ser¬ 
vant  who  gave  a  picture  of  the  Atjeh  balance  of  trade  in  1821-2 
as  shown  in  the  table  following.  The  table  has  been  corrected  to 
eliminate  his  duplications.*®* 

Instead  of  Sumatra  being  a  bottomless  sink  for  silver,  as  it  must 
have  appeared  to  foreigners,  it  was  an  important  link  in  the  pros¬ 
perity'  of  the  Far  East.  In  this  link  the  Americans  were  the  sup¬ 
pliers  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 

ATJEH  BALANCE  OF  TRADE,  1821-2 


Value 

Area  (in  millions  of 

Traded  with  Exports  Spanish  dollars)  Imports 


United  States  Pepper  i.o  Specie  &  opium 

Calcutta _  Specie  (?)  .4  Cloth  &  opium 

Penang _  Pepper  .4  Merchandise  & 

bullion 

Coromandel  -  Specie  (?)  i.o  Cloth 

Misc.* _  Pepper,  betel  etc.  .4  Merchandise 


Total  3.2 


*British  private  traders,  French,  Arabs  from  Mocha  and  Jidda, 
Parsees  from  Surat  and  Bombay,  Maldives,  Rangoon  and  betel 
trade  with  China. 

194.  John  Anderson,  ‘Tresent  State  of  the  Government  of  the  Acheen 
Ports,”  March  15,  182;,  in  East  India  Ck)mpany,  Factory  Records,  Straits 
Settlements,  India  Office,  London  (hereafter  cited  as  Straits'),  C,  827. 
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The  vessel  loaded,  the  captain  went  to  Meulaboh  or  to  another 
nearby  port  for  water  and  supplies  hke  pumpkins,  hogs,  carabao 
(water  buffalo)  meat,  and  plantains.  He  then  headed  home  by 
the  same  route,  often  caUing  at  St.  Helena  for  water.  At  home,  the 
owners  decided  whether  the  pepper  should  be  marketed  in  Europe 
or  at  home.  Writers  have  heretofore  often  ignored  the  fact  that 
the  pepper  trade  was  largely  a  re-e.\port  business.  The  table  of 
United  States  exports  and  imports  in  Appendix  C  shows  that 
United  States  domestic  consumption  was  not  over  100,000  pounds 
per  annum.  The  balance  was  re-shipped  largely  to  the  Caribbean 
and  Europe.  It  may  seem  curious  that  American  vessels  took  their 
pepper  to  home  ports  when  so  much  of  it  was  to  be  re-exported  to 
Europe.  The  reason  ap(>ears  to  be  that  after  so  long  an  absence 
masters  could  not  know  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  hence 
whether  the  price  would  be  better  in  America  or  Europe,  or  even 
whether  certain  European  ports  would  be  open.  The  safest  course 
was  to  return  home  where  the  pepper  could  be  broken  up  into 
smaller  lots  for  shipment  to  various  ports,  or  stored  safely  until 
prices  were  lucrative.  As  early  as  1795  the  Americans  learned  to 
by-pass  the  secondary  markets  at  Cadiz  and  Bordeaux  and  go  to 
the  great  European  pepper  markets:  Marseilles  for  Southern 
France,  Leghorn  and  Genoa  for  Italy,  and  Trieste  for  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Balkans.  From  these  traditional  centers  pepper  moved 
along  the  old  medieval  routes,  for\vard  to  all  of  Europe  and  back¬ 
ward  to  the  Levant,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  Occasional  shipments  were 
made  to  Antwerp,  Bremen  and  Hamburg. 

Yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  Americans  had  a  monopo¬ 
ly  of  the  world  pepper  supply.  Traditional  English  and  Dutch 
monopolies  prevented  this.  In  addition  to  the  London  and  Nether¬ 
lands  markets,  in  which  the  colonial  powers  protected  their  own 
colonial  supphes  against  lower  American  prices,  Americans  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  much  luck  in  China  and  Japan.  In  the  former, 
the  British  maintained  a  near  monopoly  of  supply  from  Sumatra 
and  Malabar.  Americans  sent  pepper  to  China  occasionally  and 
profits  were  apparently  high,  but  difficulty  in  competing  with  the 
British  must  have  been  great.  This  was  probably  due  to  British 
ability  to  store  pepper  at  Asian  depots  and  get  it  to  Canton  at  the 
right  time.  Americans,  having  no  intermediate  bases,  could  only 
gamble  on  reshipment  from  America.  Japan  was  supplied  exclu- 
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sively  by  the  Dutch  until  Perry  cracked  their  monopoly  at  Deshi- 
ma  in  1853-54. 

The  profits  of  a  voyage  must  have  been  large  when  we  consider 
that  at  the  average  price  of  $6.22  per  pikul  of  1 33-1  /3  pounds  the 
I>epper  cost  4.7  cents  a  pound.*®*  It  sold  in  America  for  an  average 
of  16.9  cents  per  pound,  or  260%  markup.  The  difficulty  is  to 
find  the  net  profits  hidden  in  the  ledgers  of  the  old  pepper  mer¬ 
chants.  The  voyage  costs  were  probably  not  under  $5000.*““  A 
Dutch  merchant  in  New  York  put  it  at  $74,600  per  voyage.  This 
is  undoubtedly  tcx)  high,  since  he  included  tariff  of  $36,600 
which  was  normally  refunded  after  re-export.  If  the  cost  of  the 
vessel  at  about  $20,000  is  excluded,  and  we  assume  that  insurance 
was  not  paid  unless  the  vessel  was  overdue  (as  the  Crowninshields 
often  did),  this  brings  costs  to  $13,500.*®^  If  the  costs  are  esti- 

195.  The  derivation  of  these  figures  will  be  noted  in  Appendix  B  to 
follow. 

1 96.  Morison’s  figure  of  $5050.82  for  the  Smyrna  in  1833  CMaritime 
History  of  Moss.,  p.  289)  may  be  too  low  in  covering  only  expenses  en 
route,  like  supplies.  This  is  particularly  true  when  we  note  that  expenses 
in  1801  were  $7000  each  on  three  vessels.  Jacob  to  Richard  Crownin- 
shield,  Feb.  i8,  1803,  in  J.  Crowninshield  Papers,  IV. 

197.  Jacob  to  Richard  Crowninshield,  Feb.  18,  1803,  J.  Crowninshield 


Papers,  IV,  calculated  as  follows: 

Sale  Price:  $.15  on  900,000  pounds _  $135,000 

Cost  ^  $9  per  pikul  (  )  =  $.07  on  900,000  pounds  $  63,000 

Gross  Profit:  $.08  on  900,000  pounds _  $  72,000 

Less  $7000  costs  per  trip  (3  trips)... _ _  $  22,000  [sic! 

Net  Profit  (of  126%  on  investment) _ _  $  50,000 


Polanen  to  Daendels,  Aug.  20,  1809,  from  New  York  in  J.  K.  J.  De  Jonge, 
De  Opkommst  x'an  het  Nederlandsch  Gezag  in  Oost-Indie  (18  Vols.,  The 
Hague:  Nyhoff,  1862*1909),  XIII,  383,  calculated  as  follows: 


Sale  Price:  $.16  on  610,000  pounds . . .  $  97,600 

Cost  tfi  $8  per  =  $.065  on  610,000  pounds _  $  40,000 

Gross  Profit:  $.095  on  610,000  pounds _  $  57,600 


Costs:  Insurance  on  $45,000  <3  10% . $  4,500 

Interest  on  $40,000  7% . $  2,800 

Tariff  on  610,000  $.06  . . $36,600 

Freight  on  ship  of  400  tons .  $28,000 

8000  Bags  (fi  $.25  _ _ _ $  2,000 

Misc.  Charges _ _ $  700 

Gross  Costs _ _ _  $  74,600 

Net  Loss _  $  17,000 
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mated  at  an  average  of  $10,000  per  voyage,  and  the  average  load 
at  600  pikuls,  costs  average  1.25  cents  for  each  pound  of  pepper 
carried.  A  total  of  6  cents  per  pound  against  average  sale  price  of 
16.9  cents  is  still  182%  net  profit. 

These  profits  were  the  reward  for  the  amazing  imagination  of 
the  investors,  as  well  as  for  the  tremendous  risks  of  the  trade. 
We  have  mentioned  the  dangers  of  the  surf  and  stranding.  To 
these  were  added  the  constant  dangers  of  cholera  and  malaria 
which  killed  hundreds  of  American  seamen  and  dozens  of  cap¬ 
tains.  One  must  include  seizures  by  the  French,  English  and 
natives,  all  of  which  were  called  “piracy”  or  “law  enforcement,” 
depending  on  whose  side  the  party  was. 

Since  there  never  was  a  consulate  on  the  Pepper  Coast,  there 
is  considerable  confusion  among  chroniclers  about  the  number  of 
ships  which  went  to  Sumatra  in  a  given  year.  American  authors 
tend  to  use  American  customs  entries.  This  method  incorrectly 
includes  ships  which  loaded  in  the  previous  year,  and  excludes 
vessels  which  went  directly  to  Europe.  British  records  may  include 
all  vessels  on  the  coast  in  a  calendar  year,  which  results  in  over¬ 
lapping  with  a  previous  and  a  subsequent  year  and  a  grand  total 
with  no  reahty.  In  this  study  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  number  of 
vessels  which  loaded  the  crop  of  a  given  year,  thus  avoiding  repe¬ 
tition  of  vessels  and  still  omitting  none.  Since  the  new  pepper  crop 
did  not  come  in  before  March  i ,  it  will  be  assumed  that  any  vessel 
which  left  Sumatra  before  that  date  loaded  in  the  previous  season. 
Vessels  which  arrived  before  March  i  may  have  picked  up  some 
old  pepper,  but  probably  not  much,  and  arrived  early  chiefly  to 
get  loaded  first.  For  example,  when  the  1850  season  is  referred  to 
it  will  mean  all  vessels  loaded  between  March  i,  1850,  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1851. 

The  First  Boom;  British  Opposition 

Using  the  stated  method.  Captain  John  Canning’s  estimate  of 
eighteen  American  vessels  for  1801  must  refer  to  the  following 
year  since  other  British  records,  American  logs  and  customs  re¬ 
cords  indicate  that  only  two  vessels  were  loaded  at  Pepper  Coast 
ports  in  1801.^®*  These  were  the  two  Salem  vessels  America  and 
Rajah  mentioned  previously. 

198.  John  Canning’s  report,  Nov.  24,  1814,  Sumatra  Factory  Records, 
India  Office  Chereafter  cited  as  Sumatra^,  XXVII,  287. 
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The  1802  crop  was  the  first  which  was  taken  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Americans.  The  names  of  twenty-one  vessels  which  were  on 
the  Pepper  Coast  are  known.  Since  most  of  them  left  the  United 
States  in  1801  this  would  account  for  Canning’s  figure  of  “more 
than  1 8.”  Only  half  came  from  Salem;  an  equal  number  were  from 
Boston.  The  Crowninshields  of  Salem  were  by  far  the  largest  im¬ 
porters,  retaining  the  advantage  of  their  early  start  in  the  trade 
by  bringing  in  over  a  million  pounds  of  pepper  on  their  ships  Beli- 
sarius  and  America.  Because  of  their  dominance  of  the  early  trade, 
it  is  fortunate  that  their  records  have  been  carefully  preserved.'”" 

There  are  several  excellent  logs  extant  which  give  detailed  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  conditions  in  Sumatra  in  1802  and  the  friendly 
reception  of  Americans  by  the  Sumatrans.  Captain  Luther  Dana’s 
idea  of  why  Americans  had  such  success  with  the  Indonesians  is 
worth  quoting;  “if  we  had  treated  them  as  Europeans  in  general 
are  disposed  to  treat  the  meaner  Casts  of  the  Inhabitants  of  India 
[Indies]  we  should  not  have  had  these  priviledges  and  many  others 
but  been  in  a  continual  quarrel  and  jarr  with  them  .  .  . 

As  a  result  of  the  large  demand  by  Americans  the  price  rose 
from  its  1801  level  of  $8.00  per  pikul  to  $9.00  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  $10.00  later.-”'  Moreover,  many  buyers  were  stuck  with 
pepper  that  was  heavily  adulterated  with  sand.-”-  Late-comers  like 
the  ships  Huron  and  Friendship  went  away  with  only  partial 
loads.  How  many  went  away  empty  is  difficult  to  tell,  due  to  the 
loss  of  the  Boston  customs  entries.  However,  if  we  assume  an  aver¬ 
age  load  of  2000  piktds  for  all  twentv’-one  vessels  the  Americans 
may  have  taken  42,000  pikuls  or  six  million  pounds  of  pepper. 
This  was  probably  nearly  the  entire  crop  of  the  Pepper  Coast  since 
contemporary'  accounts  hint  that  the  British  were  forced  to  go  to 
Batavia  for  pepper.-”® 

British  reaction  to  this  competition  was  almost  immediate. 
Even  before  mid-March,  1802,  British  merchants  in  Sumatra  be- 

199.  Peabody  Museum,  Croxvninshield  Papers. 

200.  Log,  Ship  Recovery,  Marine  Society,  II,  201. 

zoi.From  Crowninshield  Papers,  especially  John  C.,  Ill;  Richard  C., 
XI,  and  Jacob  C.,  X. 

202.  Canning  report,  Sumatra,  XXVII,  288. 

203,  Sumatra,  CIV,  42  ff.;  Home  Misc.  Series,  India  Office,  London 
(hereafter  cited  as  Home),  CCCXXXVII,  7i3'753" 
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gan  threatening  the  Americans  with  prohibition  of  all  American 
trade  because  the  British  were  unable  to  load  pepper  themselves.-®* 
Their  protests  to  their  government  apparently  prevailed,  for  when 
the  Philadelphia  ship  Harmony  arrived  at  Padang  from  England 
in  late  1802  asking  aid  against  mutineers,  Ft.  Marlborough’s  Com¬ 
missioner  William  Ewer  found  an  excuse  to  seize  it  for  violation 
of  the  jay  Treaty,  which  prohibited  American  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  its  colonies.-®*  Although  this  was  perfectly  legitimate 
excuse.  Ewer  revealed  his  actual  motive  as  “the  most  evident  ne¬ 
cessity  of  checking  the  intrusive  spirit  of  Enterprize  which  directs 
the  conduct  of  the  Americans,  who  are  continually  found  trading 
in  the  Indian  Seas  .  .  .”-®®  As  it  turned  out,  all  of  Ewer’s  excuses 
fell  through  on  legal  examination  in  Bengal  and  the  ship  was  re¬ 
leased  after  great  delay.  It  is  interesting  that  this  first  British  ob¬ 
struction  in  Sumatra  occurred  two  years  before  the  start  of  similar 
measures  in  China. -®^ 

If  the  twenty-one  American  vessels  annoyed  the  British  in 

1802,  we  can  imagine  their  feelings  when  thirtx-one  arrived  in 

1803.  Since  names  are  known  of  twenty-nine  vessels  which  were 
on  the  coast  in  1803,  it  is  probable  that  the  traditional  figure  of 
thirty  for  1802  was  based  on  departures  for  Sumatra  which  would 
have  arrived  in  1803.-®*  The  Americans  took  from  30,000  to 
36,000  pikuls,  or  half  of  the  year’s  crop.-®®  Although  most  of  the 
vessels  came  from  Boston  and  Salem,  one  hailed  from  Marblehead 
(brig  Halcyon');  two  from  Beverly  (ship  Alexander  Hodgdon  and 
ship  Pntnam),  three  from  New  York  (ships  Huron,  Neptune,  and 

204.  Report  of  Samuel  Skerry  to  Salem  Register  in  Putnam,  Salem 
Vessels,  p.  12. 

205.  Sumatra,  CIV,  42  ff.;  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  713-753. 

206.  Sumatra,  CIV,  61;  also  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  715,  where  he  ad- 
mitU'd  his  intent  to  “ruin  the  voyage.” 

207.  T.  Dennett,  Americans  in  Eastern  Asia,  p.  81. 

208.  O.  Paullin,  Diplomatic  Negotiations  of  American  Naval  Officers, 
p.  247,  Samuel  E.  Morison’s  figure  of  twenty-one  covers  only  part  of  the 
season  (Maritime  History  of  Mass.,  p.  91).  This  is  apparently  also  Den¬ 
nett’s  source  (Eastern  Asia,  p.  31). 

209.  Parr  estimated  the  crop  at  60,000,  of  which  the  Americans  took 
half  (Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  25);  N.  Bowditch’s  figure  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  individual  ports  totals  70,800,  half  of  which  would  be  35,400 
(Journal  in  Boston  Public  Library);  Carnes  gave  a  crop  estimate  of  72,000, 
half  of  which  is  36,000;  his  expectation  for  American  share  after  his  de¬ 
parture  may  have  been  exaggerated,  William  Bentley,  The  Diary  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Bentl^,  D.  D.  (4  vols.,  Salem:  Essex  Inst.,  1905-1914),  III,  59-61. 
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Centurion},  three  from  Philadelphia  (including  two  of  Stephen 
Girard’s  vessels,  Fanny  and  Gooii  Friends'). 

Probably  the  most  memorable  voyage  of  this  year  was  that  of 
the  ship  Putnam  which  was  the  first  vessel  commanded  by  the 
famous  author  of  the  Practical  Navigator,  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 
He  wTote  an  excellent  account  of  the  trade  on  the  Pepper  Coast 
and  proved  his  navigational  theories  (according  to  tradition)  by 
sailing  his  pepper-laden  ship  into  Salem  harbor  in  a  blinding 
Christmas  snowstorm.-^** 

British  reaction  to  this  flood  of  vessels  was  swift.  In  addition  to 
the  seizure  of  the  Harmony  early  in  1803,  Commissioner  Ewer 
ordered  the  seizure  of  another  Philadelphia  ship,  the  Eclipse.  His 
excuse  this  time  was  that  the  ship  carried  opium  from  one  British 
port  to  another  in  violation  of  the  Jay  Treaty.  Ewer  ignored  the 
fact  that  Susu  was  independent  and  that  Padang  was  not  legally 
annexed  to  British  territory  .-”  The  Eclipse  was  seized  at  Senagan 
on  the  Northwest  Coast  on  March  3,  1803,  by  Captain  Aiken  of 
the  Company  ship  Cartier.  Apparently  realizing  that  the  seizure 
could  not  be  supported  legally,  a  leak  in  the  ship  gave  an  excuse 
for  its  condemnation  and  sale.-'- 

To  his  superiors  in  Bengal  Ewer  argued  that  it  was  “absolutely 
necessary  to  make  an  example  of  this  trade  in  the  beginning,  or 
the  whole  Trade  of  India  will  be  carried  on  in  this  manner  .... 
The  Americans  require  some  severity  as  they  are  endeavoring  to 
form  a  settlement  on  this  Coast,  and  I  am  informed  have  actually 
settled  at  the  Cacos  .  .  .  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  anything  but  glad  to  take  their  pepper  home  at  a  profit, 
so  we  must  attribute  Ewer’s  fears  of  settlement  as  projections  of 
his  own  jealousy  at  the  loss  of  the  pepper  crop.  His  superiors  in 
Bengal  replied  to  Ewer  that  legally  the  Americans  had  a  perfect 
right  to  trade  outside  of  British  territory  and  eventually  released 
the  Harmony  on  the  grounds  that  the  British  ownership  was  not 

210.  Journal  in  Boston  Public  Library;  however,  Harold  Bowditch’s 
“Nathaniel  Bowditch,”  The  American  Neptune,  V  (i945)>  104-5,  correct¬ 
ly  points  out  that  it  was  a  fog,  not  a  snowstorm. 

211.  Sumatra,  CIV,  63-66,  232;  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  715-716;  Suma¬ 
tra  XXV,  Ewer  to  London,  March  12,  1803. 

212.  Sumatra,  CIV,  231,  233,  336,  369. 

213.  Ewer  to  Bengal,  Jan.  20,  1803,  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  715,  716; 
Holden  Furber,  “The  Beginnings  of  American  Trade  with  India,  1784- 
1812,”  p.  254. 
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proven.  Finding  that  the  Eclipse  had  carried  the  opium  out  of 
good  will  for  a  British  Q)mpany  employee,  and  to  a  non-British 
port,  it  recommended  its  release  too.=^‘* 

Undismayed,  and  pressed  by  a  dechning  pepper  supply,-'®  Ewer 
saw  in  the  arrival  of  the  well-armed  Company  ship  Royal  George 
a  chance  of  examining  all  American  vessels  and  seizing  any  that 
might  be  operating  “ilhcitly.”-'®  This  was  felt  particularly  neces¬ 
sary  after  John  Prince  reported  that  the  American  ship  Astrea, 
Stanwood,  had  seized  a  Dutchman’s  boatload  of  pepper.  Two 
Americans  were  supposed  to  have  been  wounded  while  aiding  an 
Atjehnese  attack  on  a  fort  of  Catchie  Se  Cappay  at  Labuan  Hadji. 
Since  Stanwood  did  not  return  directly  to  the  United  States,  we 
have  only  his  account  of  “trouble  with  the  natives.”-'^  The  prob¬ 
able  stor)  is  not  difficult  to  reconstruct;  the  Dutchman  had  prob¬ 
ably  induced  the  Malays  to  break  their  contract  with  Stanwood. 
However,  without  investigating  the  facts  Ewer  ordered  Stanwood’s 
seizure  as  a  “pirate.”-**  The  Astrea  escaped,  but  the  Royal  George 
found  six  other  American  vessels  of  which  only  Stephen  Girard’s 
ship  Good  Friends  seemed  seizable.  That  ship  was  taken  on  July 
28,  1803,  because  it  had  sold  British  goods  it  had  bought  from 
a  British  vessel  off  Atjeh.  On  re-examination  of  his  instructions. 
Captain  Timmins  decided  that  he  would  have  to  release  the  Good 
Friends  since  it  had  not  called  at  a  British  port.-*®  How’ever,  he 
reported  over-optimistically  that  Americans  would  be  discouraged 
from  the  pepper  trade  not  only  by  delays  and  disease,  but  by 
British  seizures  and  watchfulness. 

Ewer  pleaded  with  his  superiors  in  Bengal,  “The  Americans  are 
very  evidently  aiming  at  being  the  Carriers  between  Europe  & 
India,  and  if  some  serious  measures  are  not  taken  to  prevent  them, 
they  will  effect  their  purpose.  It  is  particularly  the  Interest  of  the 
English  &  Dutch  to  prevent  them,  and  I  should  suppose  the 

214.  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  items  2,  3,  24,  26-29,  35,  pp.  7 17-741,  751- 
753- 

215.  The  Company  got  only  2770  pikuls  of  the  1803  crop,  Sumatra, 
XXIV,  No.  1001,  par.  61;  other  complaints  about  supply,  Sumatra,  CIV, 
348. 

216.  Sumatra,  CIV,  301. 

217.  Columbian  Centincl,  Boston,  Dec.  ii,  1803,  p.  3;  also  Cincinna- 
tus'  report  in  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels,  p.  15. 

218.  Sumatra,  CIV,  318,  347,  349,  382,  383. 

219.  Capt.  J.  F.  Timmins  to  Ewer,  Aug.  3,  1803,  Sumatra,  CIV,  386- 
393- 
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French  would  prefer  their  own  ships  to  Americans.”--**  Bengal  re¬ 
jected  Ewer’s  arguments,  insisting  that  the  only  legal  grounds  for 
seizures  were  carriage  of  British-owned  cargoes  or  resale  of  British 
Indian  goods  in  British  possessions,  and  then  only  with  prima  facie 
evidence.--^ 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  stop  American  trade  by  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  whose  letters  he  received  on  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1803,  Ewer  then  found  a  new  excuse  provided  by  the 
plunder  of  the  English  ship  Crescent  at  Muki  on  July  21,  1803.^-2 
The  Boston  ship  Governor  Strong  had  kindly  conveyed  the  natives’ 
offer  to  salvage  the  Crescent  for  $500.  The  captain  peremptorily 
refused,  whereupon  the  natives  naturally  retained  all  the  cargo 
they  could  save.--“  The  owners  asked  for  military  reprisals,  and 
the  Company  office  in  Bengal  authorized  Ewer  to  investigate  and 
obtain  redress.  Ewer  hired  the  ship  Phoenix  from  John  Prince  to 
carr\'  an  expedition  to  Muki  under  brevet  Captain  William  Grant. 
The  case  was  completely  prejudged,  since  Ewer  did  not  order 
Grant  to  investigate  at  all,  but  to  “take  possession  of  the  country” 
and  blockade  the  ports  until  reparation  was  made.  Ewer’s  designs 
on  American  trade  are  revealed  by  his  orders:  “as  it  may  not  be 
political  to  engage  in  a  quarrel  with  Neutral  Powers,  Americans 
or  others  .  .  .  may  come  and  trade  as  far  as  they  may  be  able  to 
do  as  by  means  of  their  own  Boats,  yet  I  shall  rely  that  your  Vigi¬ 
lance  on  shore  prevents  the  possibihty  of  the  Natives  having  much 
intercourse  with  them,  by  which  the  object  will  be  defeated  with¬ 
out  raising  a  political  question  with  them  .  .  .  Ewer  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  aware  that  the  Americans  could  not  transport  pepper 
without  native  boats,  but  made  sure  of  it  by  ordering  Grant  to  cut 
off  supply  of  pepper  by  land.  Also  it  is  interesting  that  Grant,  a 
company  employee,  was  ordered  to  buy  all  the  pepper  he  could  on 
landing. 

Grant  carried  out  his  orders  faithfully,  omitting  any  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  alleged  casus  belli,  and  occupied  Muki  on  April  14, 

220.  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  item  30,  p.  744;  cited  by  Furber,  “Begin¬ 
nings,”  p.  255. 

221.  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  item  31,  pp.  748-750, 

222.  Consultation  of  Nov.  4,  1803,  Sumatra,  CIV,  61  if. 

223.  Deposition  of  Capt.  Browlie,  Sept.  5,  1803,  Sumatra,  CIV,  63-66. 

224.  Ewer  to  Wm.  Grant,  Feb.  21,  1804,  Sumatra,  CV,  130-1 31. 
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1804.225  British  intent  to  cut  American  trade  was  soon  given 
effect.22«  However,  the  obstacles  seem  not  to  have  discouraged  the 
Americans,  and  they  were  soon  reheved  of  them  by  the  combined 
effect  of  French  captures  of  Enghsh  vessels  and  the  Sumatran  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Enghsh  after  only  six  weeks  of  occupation. 22^  Grant 
went  back  on  July  27  for  the  cannon  which  his  troops  had  aban¬ 
doned,  but  did  not  attempt  another  occupation. 22* 

After  the  humiliation  at  Muki  the  British  confined  their  restric¬ 
tions  against  Americans  in  1804  to  annoying  delays  and  condem¬ 
nations  of  vessels  at  Benkulen.22»  To  this  trouble  was  added  the 
dangers  of  French  capture. 220  Despite  these  obstacles,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  took  more  pepper  than  ever  before — 7.6  million  pounds  from 
a  record  crop  of  10.67  milhon.221  Only  4  million  went  via  the 
United  States,  the  balance  going  directly  to  Europe. 222  The  result 
of  this  huge  export  was  a  glutting  of  the  European  market  and 
decline  of  price,  so  it  was  a  fortunate  owner  whose  ship  was  side¬ 
tracked  like  the  Crowninshield’s  America.^^^ 

In  1804  occurred  the  first  recorded  marriage  of  an  American 
citizen  in  Sumatra,  that  of  Captain  Salter  to  a  Dutch  woman  at 
Padang.  In  granting  permission,  the  British  insisted  the  couple 
leave  the  country  due  to  “positive  orders  to  prevent  new  Set¬ 
tlers.  "22< 

Having  failed  to  stop  the  Americans  in  1803  by  seizure,  and 

225.  Grant  to  Ewer,  April  14,  1804,  Sumatra,  CV,  188-194,  ff.; 
also  Europe,  E94,  pp.  290-295. 

226.  American  accounts  in  J.  Crowninshield  Papers,  V,  Aug.  22,  1804. 

227.  }.  Crowninshield  Papers,  V,  Aug.  22,  1804,  and  VI,  June  30, 
1805,  and  Richard  Crowninshield  Papers,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  X, 
Aug.  27,  1804.  On  the  expulsion,  George  to  Richard  Crowninshield,  Nov. 
22,  1804,  in  R.  Crowninshield  Papers,  X,  XI,  Dec.  4,  1804. 

228.  Sumatra,  CV,  401. 

229.  For  example,  Rachel  and  Harmony;  Sumatra,  CV,  341-346,  373: 
seizure  of  the  Cliff  Bourne  mentioned  by  George  to  R.  Crowninshield,  Jan. 
14,  1805,  in  R.  Crowninshield  Papers,  X. 

230.  As  in  the  scare  of  the  Aurora;  George  to  Richard  Crowninshield, 
Jan.  20,  1805,  in  R.  Crowninshield  Papers,  X. 

2ii.  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  25. 

232.  U.  S.  Congress,  American  State  Papers,  VII,  677,  taking  the  im¬ 
ports  for  “Dutch  East  Indies"  as  probable  error  for  Sumatra,  since  British 
East  Indies  would  mean  India. 

233.  Price  decline  in  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Letter  Book,  Peabody  Museum 
(May  8,  1804),  and  in  Wain  Papers,  Ridgway  Branch,  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Librar>’  (June  18,  1804);  also  Anna  C.  Clauder,  American  Commerce 
as  Affected  by  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution  (Philadelphia:  Univ.  of 
Penna.  Thesis,  1932),  p.  20;  Morison,  Maritime  History,  p.  93. 

234.  Sumatra,  CV,  580,  Cict.  31,  1804. 
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in  1804  by  militar)’  occupation,  the  British  resorted  in  1805  to 
a  policy  of  commercial  exclusion.  One  of  the  results  of  the  Muki 
Expedition  had  been  the  capture  of  chiefs  of  Muki,  from  whom 
Ewer  extorted  contracts  for  7500  pikuls  of  pepper  per  annum  for 
five  years  at  $10.00  per  pikulr^  Ewer  tried  in  1804  to  get  "ex¬ 
clusive  purchase  of  the  entire  produce  of  those  fertile  districts” 
around  Susu  by  asking  the  principal  chief  (Libbe  Duppoh)  for 
contracts  “calculated  to  preclude  the  resort  of  Foreigners  to  the 
Northern  ports  .  .  .”-“®  Grant  was  apparently  promised  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  at  $8.00  per  pikul.  Such  an  agreement  was  obviously  im¬ 
possible  to  fulfill  as  long  as  Americans  offered  the  standard  price 
of  $10.00. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  John  Prince’s  official  visit  to  the  Pep¬ 
per  Coast  in  1805  was  to  investigate  another  “plunder”  of  a  ves¬ 
sel. Like  Grant’s  mission,  this  was  probably  an  excuse  to  corner 
the  pepper  trade.  This  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Prince’s  old 
association  with  Libbe  Duppoh  made  him  the  most  logical  agent 
to  carry  out  a  contract,  and  his  report  to  Benkulen  showed  a  great 
deal  more  interest  in  trade  than  in  reparation.  Prince  was  clearly 
consulted  in  negotiations  of  late  1804  about  Grant’s  desire  to  have 
Libbe  Duppoh  regain  the  friendship  of  Muki.^®”  This  official  in¬ 
terest  of  Benkulen  in  the  pepper  crop  was  apparently  aroused  by 
the  review  of  the  Natal  Concern  debts.  The  only  means  of  settle¬ 
ment  was  through  return  to  the  original  scheme  of  payment  in 
pepper.  The  results  were  disappointing,  for,  though  the  Company 
increased  its  share  of  the  So,ooo-pikul  crop  to  18,000,  the  Amer¬ 
icans  took  seven-eights  or  70,000  pikuls,  the  highest  amount  in 
any  year  prior  to  1 8 1 5.^®® 

As  early  as  1804  Lord  Castlereagh  was  so  disturbed  by  reports 
of  American  trade  in  pepper  that  he  asked  the  Duke  of  Montrose 
to  examine  possible  regulations  to  eliminate  “illicit”  American 
trade.^"*®  His  alarm  had  originated  from  complaints  of  Engfish 
merchants  in  Gibraltar  to  their  friends  in  the  East  India  Com- 

2 Sumatra,  CV,  375,  376. 

236.  Sumatra,  XLVI,  Parr  to  London,  Sept.  29,  1806,  par.  7. 

237.  Sumatra,  CVI,  1010-1037,  823. 

238.  Sumatra,  CV,  554-55,  570,  467,  487-488. 

2i9.  Sumatra,  XXIV,  No.  1001,  par.  61,  and  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No. 
974,  par*  25;  also  Morison,  Maritime  History,  p.  9i' 

240.  Castlereagh  to  Montrose,  Oct.  29,  1804,  Home,  CCCXXXV'II,  893, 
with  enclosures  pp.  867  ff. 
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pany.  They  complained  that  Americans  had  seized  the  Itahan 
markets  when  war  broke  out  there  by  selling  goods  from  British 
Indies  settlements  (reference  to  the  Olive  Branch  again)  and 
from  native  ports  obtained  “in  a  contraband  or  clouded  way.”-^^ 
Although  this  showed  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  legality  of 
American  shipment,  it  shows  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  dan¬ 
gers.  A  result  of  Castlereagh’s  alarm  appears  to  have  been  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Jay  Treaty  to  exclude  the  indirect  trade  from  British 
Indian  ports  hke  Benkulen  to  Europe.-^-  Although  this  exclusion 
was  part  of  a  treaty  signed  by  Monroe  and  Pickney  on  December 
31,  1806,  the  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  therefore  had  no  effect. 

The  alarm  in  London  may  also  have  been  a  partial  cause  of 
orders  from  London  to  the  new  government  at  Penang  in  April 
18,  1805,  to  “occupy  the  Port  of  Acheen  for  obtaining  such  a 
footing  there  as  may  tend  to  the  exclusion  of  other  European 
nations.”-^®  Although  the  orders  specifically  mentioned  the  French 
alone,  they  put  Penang  on  the  alert  for  American  competition. 

When,  in  November,  1805,  the  deposed  Sultan  of  Atjeh  com¬ 
plained  of  loss  of  tariffs  on  the  Pepper  Coast  due  to  “his  subjects 
carrying  on  (what  he  terms)  an  illicit  Trade  with  American  Ships 
at  the  Port  of  Soosoo  and  elsewhere,”-^*  the  government  of  Penang 
was  eager  to  follow  Ewer’s  unhappy  path.  The  governor  suggested 
that  it  might  be  wise  “to  discourage  by  all  fair  means  the  American 
Trade  on  the  Coast  of  Sumatra,  it  being  found  that  the  extent  of 
their  Imports,  does  more  and  more  effect  the  Company’s  Sales  in 
Leaden  Hall  Street  [London].’’**^  Although  London  approved 
these  ideas  in  almost  identical  words,-^®  the  approval  was  appar- 

241.  Home,  CCCXXXVII,  882;  cited  by  Furber,  “Beginnings,”  p.  255. 

242.  Furber,  “Beginnings,”  pp.  256-257,  who  discusses  the  revision  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Sumatra  difheuities,  is  followed  here. 

243.  Straits,  CLXXXVl,  London  to  Penang,  April  18,  1809,  pars.  43 
and  7. 

244.  Straits,  XII,  Penang  to  Udny,  Nov.  26,  1805  erroneously  dated 
Nov.  24,  1814,  in  Europe,  E95,  p.  399,  and  1806  by  G.  R.  Kaye,  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Manuscripts  (London:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1937),  p.  846;  also 
Penang  to  London,  May  20,  1806,  in  Straits,  CLXXIX,  par.  8. 

245.  Europe,  E99,  p.  402;  also  Penang  to  London,  March  20,  1806, 
par.  10  in  Straits,  CXCV. 

246.  Company’s  General  Letter,  Feh.  18,  1807,  Europe,  E95,  p.  406, 
par.  8. 
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ently  not  relayed  to  Penang  from  Bengal  and  no  action  was  taken 
until  1811 

The  depth  of  the  English  jealousy  can  be  judged  from  official 
disapprobation  of  the  spontaneous  generosity  of  attempts  of  two 
British  vessels  to  assist  the  American  ship  Putnam  when  attacked 
by  pirates  near  Riau.-'*^  Less  than  a  year  later  the  American  ship 
Marquis  de  Somerulas  was  attacked  by  pirates  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Djambi  River.  This  was  the  last  recorded  American  visit  to 
the  independent  Sultanate  of  Djambi,  to  which  visits  had  been 
initiated  about  1802  by  Captain  William  Story 

Despite  the  removal  of  Ewer,  his  successor  at  Benkulen  in  1806 
was  urging  much  the  same  anti-American  pohcies.  The  new  Resi¬ 
dent,  Parr,  urged  that  London  approve  the  purchase  of  the  whole 
Pepper  Coast  crop  at  $8.00  if  they  wanted  "to  exclude  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  the  traffic;  which  appears  to  be  pregnant  with  mischief 
to  the  interests  of  the  Company  and  the  Natives  .  .  .  But  no 
reply  was  made  until  1809  when  several  crops  had  been  taken 
and  other  forces  had  reduced  American  trade.-®^ 

The  First  Depression,  1805-1809 

Following  the  first  great  pepper  boom,  there  was  a  slump  which 
was  to  become  characteristic  of  American  trade  with  Sumatra,  and 
is  still  evident  in  the  rubber  trade.  The  American  carrier  was  no 
more  to  blame  for  the  situation  than  the  Sumatran  producer.  What 
happened  in  1804  was  that  high  prices  stimulated  production. 
When  supply  exceeded  the  demand  in  Europe,  prices  fell  and 
fewer  American  vessels  came  to  the  Pepper  Coast.  Production  was 
neglected,  and  in  a  few  years  there  was  a  scarcity  of  pepper, 
driving  the  price  and  production  up  again.  This  unending  cycle 
of  over-  and  under-production  has  been  characteristic  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  tropical  products.  It  would  be  as  inane  to  say  that  the  Amer¬ 
icans  should  not  pay  such  low  prices  for  pepper  ( as  we  hear  today 
about  rubber)  as  to  say  the  Indonesians  should  not  have  produced 
so  much.  Each  side  thinks  that  the  other  is  being  unreasonable. 

247.  Penang  to  London,  Jan.  29,  1808,  par.  12-13,  Straits,  XXVIII, 
No.  24,  pars,  is-i?* 

248.  Penang  to  London,  Mar.  20,  1806,  Straits,  LXXIX,  par.  32. 

249.  An  excellent  account  of  both  of  the  piracies  may  be  found  in  James 
D.  PWllips,  Pepper  and  Pirates,  pp.  29  flF.  and  54  fif. 

250.  Parr  to  London,  Sept.  29,  1806,  Sumatra,  XL  VI,  par.  7. 

251.  London  to  Benkulen,  Jan.  9,  1809,  Sumatra,  XXXIX. 
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What  happened  specifically  in  this  first  depression  was  that  as 
the  seventy-one  American  ships  which  went  to  Sumatra  between 
1802  and  1804  kept  bringing  more  and  more  pepper  to  Europe 
and  America  the  price  fell  from  32.5  cents  a  pound  in  May, 
1801,  to  nearly  half  (18.5  cents)  in  August,  1804.252  Conse¬ 
quently  only  four  voyages  were  sent  out  in  late  1804  for  the  1805 
crop,  three  of  them  by  the  three  largest  pepper  merchants  who 
could  stand  the  pressure  of  lower  prices.  The  price  recovered  to 
21.5  cents  per  pound  during  most  of  1605  and  1806  so  that 
a  few  more  voyages  were  sent  in  those  years  (five  and  eight)  but 
the  price  fell  again  to  18.5  cents  in  1807.  By  1807  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  glutted  the  European  and  American  markets  with  pep¬ 
per, 25s  and  took  less  than  half  of  the  1807  crop  which  was  nearly 
as  large  as  previous  years.  The  balance  probably  went  to  China 
where  the  British  were  getting  Si 4.00  per  pikul  for  what  cost 
them  $6.5o.25<  Only  five  vessels  reached  Sumatra  in  1808,  taking 
only  6000  pikuls,  the  lowest  quantity  since  1800.255 

What  obscures  the  fact  that  it  was  a  depression  that  reduced 
Sumatran  trade  was  that  opponents  of  policies  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
have  traditionally  blamed  his  embargo  for  the  decline.  One  might 
attribute  the  whole  of  the  decline  to  the  embargo  if  it  were  not 
for  the  following  facts,  i)  The  embargo  was  not  declared  until 
December  22,  1807,  well  after  the  pepper  fleet  was  usually  on  its 
way.  2 )  The  total  production  of  the  Pepper  Coast  began  declining 
in  early  1807  and  fell  to  nearly  half  of  the  1806  crop  by  i8o8.25« 
This  could  only  have  been  in  response  to  the  lower  prices  of  years 
prior  to  the  embargo.  3)  The  embargo  could  have  affected  only 
indirectly  the  well-established  practice  of  direct  carriage  from 
Sumatra  to  Europe  by  preventing  return  to  the  United  States  for 
a  new  crew.  4)  More  American  vessels  visited  the  Coast  in  1807 
than  in  1805.  5)  The  embargo  did  not  prevent  the  departure  of 
the  ship  Mary  &■  Eliza  from  Salem  to  Sumatra  in  1808. 

The  British  Resident  at  Benkulen  noted  the  fact  that  the  em- 

252.  Anne  Bezanson,  R.  D.  Gray  and  M.  Hussey,  Wholesale  Prices  in 
Philadelphia  1784-1861,  II,  160. 

253.  Ix)ndon  to  Penang,  Feb.  18,  1807,  Sumatra,  CXXXVI,  par.  29; 
Parr  to  London,  Aug.  25,  1809,  Sumatra,  XXV’III,  No.  974,  par.  25. 

254.  Parr  to  London,  (^t.  15,  1807,  Sumatra,  XLVI,  par.  36. 

255.  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  25;  Furber,  “Beginnings,”  p.  263. 

256.  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  25,  Parr  notes  the  1807  crop  de- 
din^  due  to  fall  of  price  to  $7  in  1806. 
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bargo  merely  accentuated  the  effect  of  declining  prices  when  he 
said  “The  Discouragement  of  the  planters  has  been  necessarily 
proportioned  to  the  reduced  value  of  his  produce  and  has  been 
carried  to  the  lowest  point  of  depression  by  the  Embargo  in  force 
in  America. He  noted  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  depression 
was  to  drive  many  planters  back  to  their  original  homes  or  to 
other  ports.  Disputes  and  robber)  increased.  Some  natives  took  up 
coffee  production.  Despite  the  depression,  the  Resident  was  forced 
to  admit  that  the  preceding  boom  had  been  very'  profitable  for  the 
inhabitants.  That  prosperous  trade  could  not  be  maintained  by 
the  British  alone  is  admitted  when  the  Resident  admitted  that 
production  might  revive  if  the  Americans  returned.*®*  American 
losses  from  the  depression  were  compensated  through  what  in¬ 
surance  men  know  as  “an  act  of  God” — the  British  lost  9000  tons 
of  shipping  in  1808-9,  to  six  thousand  tons  of  it  Far  Eastern 
traders  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.-®® 

Revival  in  Late  1809 

Actually,  the  embargo  probably  acted  as  a  healthy  stimulus  to 
the  pepper  trade  by  reducing  the  European  stocks  of  pepper  and 
increasing  the  price  to  26  cents  in  America.  The  year  1809  was 
like  a  great  race.  Within  a  month  of  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
on  March  15,  1809,  a  dozen  American  ships  departed  for  Suma¬ 
tra.  Although  the  crop  was  ready  in  March,  no  Americans  arrived 
before  July  and  the  price  was  $5.00  and  lower.®*®  Within  two 
months  twenty-four  American  vessels  arrived,  driving  the  price 
up  to  S7.50.®**  Earlycomers  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  1809 
crop  of  55,000  pikuls,  and  the  rest  had  to  leave  empty.  The 
British  in  Sumatra  foresaw  the  tremendous  damage  this  would  do 
to  the  value  of  London  stocks  of  pepper  and  suggested  dumping 
on  the  European  market  and  contracting  for  the  Pepper  Coast 
crop.®*®  But  as  usual,  London  did  nothing  about  these  sugges- 

257.  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  28. 

258.  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  29.  An  Atjchnese  description  of 
the  Pepper  Coast  sounds  like  California  in  the  Gold  Rush  Days — naughty 
but  prosperous — see  "Hikajat  Rantd”  in  C.  Snouck  Hurgronjc’s  Atjehnese, 
II,  121-122. 

259.  John  Crawfurd,  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  II,  285,  and 
William  Milbum,  Oriental  Commerce,  I,  intro.,  1809. 

260.  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  974,  par.  26. 

261.  Parr  to  London,  Oct.  14,  1809,  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  972,  par.  i. 

262.  Sumatra,  XXV'III,  No.  972,  pars.  4  and  6. 
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tions.*®®  On  Sumatra  itself  the  British  treated  the  American  polite¬ 
ly  but  apparently  tried  to  frighten  them  off  with  stories  about 
French  cruisers.  The  British  frigate  Rattlesnake  told  an  American 
captain  that  a  French  cruiser  had  taken  an  American  vessel  at 
Sumatra  before  October  24,  1809.  Rumors  of  captures  expanded 
to  two  by  mid-1810,  but  the  news  never  became  more  specific 
than  to  report  that  it  was  some  Philadelphia  ship  which  was  cap¬ 
tured.  However,  not  one  of  the  twenty-eight  American  vessels  in 
Sumatra  in  1809  and  1810  reported  a  Philadelphia  vessel  there. 
The  rumor  may  have  originated  when  a  Salem  vessel  was  taken 
into  Bermuda  by  the  British  late  in  1 809  on  the  pretense  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  clearance  for  Sumatra  and  released  after  a  two-month 
delay,-*'*  but  this  is  a  far  cry  from  French  seizure. 

Those  ships  which  obtained  full  cargoes  early  raced  each  other 
from  Sumatra  to  Martha’s  Vineyard,  where  they  made  the  unusual 
stop  to  report  what  they  must  have  hoped  was  the  first  arrival  of 
the  season.  The  “race”  was  won  by  Joseph  Peabody’s  ship  Francis 
which  came  home  in  1 1  o  days,  after  a  fast  round  trip  of  eight  and 
one-half  months. 

A  large  portion  of  the  1809  crop  was  sent  far  into  the  Baltic 
to  avoid  the  blockade  of  the  Western  European  ports.-**  Some, 
like  Joseph  Peabody’s  Francis,  which  went  to  the  Mediterranean 
suffered  seizure  by  the  Neopolitans.-** 

Having  overloaded  the  European  market  again,  only  four  more 
American  vessels  went  out  to  take  the  1810  crop.  This  made  a 
total  of  seven  vessels  when  the  three  1809  holdovers  are  count- 
ed.^*^  We  have  no  contemporary  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  crop, 
but  it  probably  exceeded  that  of  1809  under  stimulus  of  higher 
prices.  Fortunately  for  the  Sumatrans,  the  Chinese  demand  for 
pepper  probably  absorbed  some  of  the  surplus.-**  The  renewed 

263.  The  endorsement  of  July  7,  1810,  Sumatra,  XLVI,  and  the  reply 
of  Jan.  14,  1811,  Sumatra,  XXXIX,  show  no  action. 

264.  Salem  Gazette,  Jan.  5,  12,  Feb.  13,  Oct.  10,  1810. 

265.  Note  the  huge  increase  in  Riga  imports  of  pepper  in  1810  and 
1 8 1 1  by  American  vessels  in  Gilbert  Cope  Collection  in  Historical  Society 
of  Penna.,  CVIII,  erroneously  labeled  Ship’s  Register,  actually  a  consular 
return  of  shipping. 

266.  William  C.  Endicott,  Vessels  Owned  by  Joseph  Peabody,  MS,  Bos¬ 
ton  Athenaeum,  p.  53:  Howard  R.  Marraro,  Diplomatic  Relations  between 
the  U.  S.  and  ...  the  Two  Sicilies  (New  York:  S.  F.  Vanni,  1951),  pp. 
122-123,  348< 

267.  London  to  Penang,  Jan.  5,  1810,  Straits,  CLXXXVH. 

268.  Parr  to  London,  Oct.  15,  1809,  Sumatra,  XXVIII,  No.  972,  par.  5. 
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British  interest  in  obtaining  a  foothold  in  Atjeh  in  1810  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  stimulated  by  any  particular  dislike  of  Ameri¬ 
can  competition.-’*® 

Only  five  ships  went  out  for  the  1 8 1 1  crop.  The  surplus  must 
have  been  great,  for  one  .American  master  was  able  to  get  the  price 
down  as  low  as  $4.75.-^®  This  indicates  little  competition,  as  does 
the  rapid  loading  of  the  Fame  in  August  1 8 1 1  Only  large-scale 
merchants  seem  to  be  able  to  gamble  on  the  small  profits  and  risks 
of  capture. 

Early  in  1 8 1 1  the  Americans  acquired  a  new  and  formidable 
opponent  in  Stamford  Raffles.  In  a  report  on  Indonesia,  he 
remarked  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  British  com¬ 
mercial  system  when  the  Americans  could  take  over  the  pepper 
trade. He  suggested  that  “To  prevent  Americans  and  other  for¬ 
eign  neutrals  from  competing  with  us  in  the  European  Market, 
the  policy  of  establishing  regular  Trading  Ports  is  most  essential, 
at  which  if  it  may  not  be  practicable  on  account  of  existing  treaties 
in  Europe  to  affix  discriminating  duties,  the  company  may  as  the 
principal  merchant  and  monopoliser  of  produces  as  far  as  Sale, 
affix  their  own  price  .  .  A  careful  examination  of  Raffles’  re¬ 
ports  shows  that  this  statement  is  the  first  occurrence  of  his  idea 
of  establishing  British  trade  entrepots  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  bud¬ 
ding  idea,  of  which  Singapore  was  the  full  fruit,  was  directly 
stimulated  by  the  worry-  of  American  competition  in  pepper. 

While  Raffles  was  pondering  one  method  of  stopping  the  Amer¬ 
ican  pepper  trade,  his  colleagues  in  Penang  tried  another.  A 
British  deputation  to  the  Sultan  of  Atjeh  elicited  from  him  an 

269.  Consultations  of  June  16,  1810,  Nos.  3,  4,  in  Bengal  Secret  and 
Political  Consultations,  India  Office,  London;  Straits,  XXXI,  831  ff. 

270.  March  20,  18 ii,  in  Skip  Alexander  Hodgden  in  Beverly  Historical 
Society,  Beverly,  Mass. 

271.  Ship  America,  1806  Ai,  Log  Collection,  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

272.  P.  52,  “Memoir  on  the  value  ...  of  the  Dutch  possessions,”  Eu¬ 
rope,  E104,  undated  but  "written  before  the  expedition  to  Java,”  hence 
before  June,  181 1;  Kaye  dates  it  as  1809  which  is  incorrect  since  the  rough 
drah.  "Draft  of  a  Report  on  the  Eastward — not  given  in — Malacca  May” 
(in  Europe,  E105)  is  in  his  1811  papers. 

273.  Raffles,  “Memoir  on  the  value,”  p.  53;  another  and  later  argument 
for  entrepots  based  on  dislike  of  Americans  will  be  found  in  Sophia  Raf¬ 
fles.  Memoir  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  (2  vols.,  London:  J.  Duncan,  1835), 
I,  85-89. 
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appeal  for  British  arms  to  suppress  a  rebellion.-^*  The  report  of 
the  mission  indicates  that  the  British  were  aware  that  the  rebels 
in  question  were  the  West  Coast  rajahs,  and  that  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  would  force  the  pepper  trade  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sultan. Obviously  it  would  be  unreasonable  for  a  grateful 
Sultan  not  to  grant  the  British  the  pepper  which  now  went  to  the 
Americans.  The  arms  were  sent. 

However,  Penang  and  Benkulen  were  working  at  cross- 
purposes.  To  help  the  Sultan  funnel  pepper  to  Penang  would  only 
take  it  away  from  Prince’s  old  friend  Libbe  Duppoh.  The  latter 
was  Prince’s  only  hope  of  repayment  of  the  Natal  debt,  which  in 
turn  affected  the  Benkulen  reputation  in  London.  Also,  Penang’s 
strengthening  of  the  Sultan  naturally  increased  internal  conflicts 
and  hazards  to  British  pepper  traders  just  when  the  absence  of  the 
Americans  gave  the  British  the  least  trade  competition  in  years. 

British  arms  were  not  successful  in  re-establishing  the  Sultan’s 
power,  and  other  factors  kept  Americans  away.  Had  the  profits 
been  attractive,  and  risks  high,  many  Americans  might  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  coast  as  in  former  years.  'The  arrival  of  only  one 
vessel  indicates  low  returns.  The  price  of  pepper  reached  a  new 
low  of  15.5  cents  per  pound  between  November,  1811,  and 
March,  1812.  'This  was  just  when  the  ships  would  have  gone  out 
for  the  1812  crop.  Not  until  after  the  declaration  of  war  did  it 
reach  the  greater  price  of  31.5  cents.*’® 

The  War  of  1812 

The  War  of  1812  produced  one  of  those  great  anomalies  where 
the  enemies  work  together  in  the  interest  of  science.  Despite  the 
war  and  his  jealousy  of  American  trade.  Raffles  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  services  of  the  great  American  naturalist,  Thomas  Hors- 
field,  for  exploration  of  the  British-occupied  island  of  Banka. 

Horsfield  was  a  doctor  who  had  written  his  M.D.  thesis  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  poison  ivy  (1798)  and  had  become 
fascinated  by  the  botanical  poisons  of  Indonesia.*”  After  a  visit 

274.  Sumatra,  XXXI:  The  Lawrence  Mission,  pp.  817-818,  838-8;  Sul¬ 
tan’s  appeal  for  arms  July  13.  1811,  pp.  957-8;  reply  July  23,  1811,  pp. 
959-60. 

275.  Lawrence  Report,  Aug.  12,  1811,  pp.  967,  976,  979,  Sumatra, 
XXXI. 

276.  Bezanson,  Gray,  and  Hussey,  Prices,  II,  160. 

277.  B.  W.  Feddersen  and  A.  J.  von  Gettingen,  Eds.,  J.  C.  Poggendorff’s 
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to  Java  in  1800  as  a  surgeon  on  an  American  vessel,  he  returned 
in  1802  to  work  for  the  Dutch  Army.^^*  He  was  endowed  with  an 
encyclopedic  curiosity.  He  studied,  collected,  and  later  classified 
for  the  first  time  the  butterflies,  birds,  mammals,  and  plants  of 
Java.  He  even  observed  the  geology  and  antiquities  of  the 
country.-^* 

Raffles,  whose  interests  were  similarly  wide,  picked  Horsfield 
in  October,  1812,  to  become  a  member  of  a  mission  to  the  island 
of  Banka  where  he  was  “to  examine  and  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  tin  mines,  and  the  details  connected  with  their  history  and 
administration”  and  to  observe  other  natural  resources.^*®  After 
collecting  a  staff,  Horsfield  left  Batavia  on  November  i,  1812, 
and  went  to  Palembang  to  investigate  the  legal  rights  of  the  Sultan 
to  the  tin  mines.  When  illness  forced  the  other  two  members  of 
the  commission  to  leave  Banka,  Horsfield  ended  up  making  the 
required  reports  alone.  These  covered  the  history,  geology,  econo¬ 
my,  sanitation,  and  politics  of  Banka  with  a  thoroughness  that  is 
remarkable.  Using  his  knowledge,  Horsfield  increased  the  tin  pro¬ 
duction  from  seven  to  t\venty-five  thousand  pikuls  in  two  years.-**' 
During  his  short  stay  of  nine  months,  Horsfield  even  found  time 
to  report  the  discoverv'  of  some  new  animals  and  plants. 2*2  Raffles 


Biographisch  -  Literarisches  Uandworterbuch  (6  vols.,  Liepzig:  J.  A.  Barth, 
1863-1904),  III,  658;  DAB,  IX. 

278.  Thomas  Horsfield,  Plantae  ]avanicac  Rariorcs  (London:  G.  R. 
Allen,  1837-1852),  Postscript  I,  Prospectus  VII. 

279.  A  catalog  of  his  works  gives  an  idea  of  his  wide  range  of  interests; 
see  J.  B.  McNair,  "Thomas  Horsfield,”  Torreya,  XLH  (1942),  7-9. 

280.  Raffles  to  Horsfield,  Oct.  22,  1812,  in  Sophia  Raffles,  Memoir  of 
the  Life  and  Public  Sen^ices  of  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  (ist  ed.; 
London:  ]ohn  Murray,  1830),  pp.  606-608,  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
2d  edition.  Also  mentioned  by  Horsfield  in  his  Plantae,  postscript  p.  vii 
and  prospectus  p.  viii,  and  in  F.  de  Haan,  "Personalia  der  Periode  van  het 
Engelsch  Bestuur  over  Java  1811-1816,”  Bydragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Ijind-  en 
Volkenkunde  van  N.I.,  XCII  (1935),  583. 
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Rotterdam:  Brusse,  1938),  II,  49. 

282.  Raffles  to  London,  July  30,  1813,  and  Oct.  14,  1813,  in  East 
India  Co.,  Factory  Records,  Java,  India  Office,  London,  LXVII  and  XXH. 
The  charts  in  Europe,  E106,  pp.  285-292,  arc  clearly  those  mentioned  in 
par.  14  of  Raffles’  report.  Horsfield’s  final  report  on  Banka  (June  i,  1814) 
was  reprinted  only  in  the  ist  ed.  of  Raffles’  Memoir,  pp.  608-612.  Most 
of  the  data  in  the  reports  was  printed  in  Horsfield’s  "Report  on  the  Island 
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the  Neighboring  Islands  (London:  Kingsbury,  Parbury  &  Allen,  1824); 
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sent  the  political  reports  off  to  London  with  full  acknowledgement 
of  the  source.  He  was  ironically  prevented  from  sending  Hors- 
field’s  natural  history'  specimens  because  of  the  danger  of  capture 
by  American  privateers. 

Although  British  naval  power  reduced  American  trade  in  pep¬ 
per,  it  did  not  prevent  a  profitable  voyage  being  made  in  each  of 
the  three  years  during  the  war. 

So  closely  linked  were  the  American  and  Sumatran  economies 
that  the  declaration  of  war  on  England  on  June  12,  1812,  result¬ 
ed  in  a  depression  in  Sumatra.*’*^  The  British  were  no  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  maintaining  tbe  pepper  trade  in  tbe  war  than  they  had 
during  the  embargo.  The  pepper  price  fell  to  a  record  low  of 
$4.00  per  pikul  and  remained  near  there  until  1815.-“®  Because 
there  was  no  American  carrier,  Sumatrans  practically  gave  away 
pepper  while  European  consumers  begged  for  it. 

Only  one  daring  master,  James  Silver,  seems  to  have  penetrated 
the  British  blockade  to  Sumatra  in  1812  and  1813.  In  1812 
Silver  was  narrowly  missed  by  a  British  Privateer  off  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.-**®  Arriving  home  in  October,  1813,  his  ship  Pemeverence 
paid  the  second  highest  duty  then  known  to  have  been  paid  into 
the  Salem  Customs,  a  phenomenal  sum  of  $46,243.56.  In  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  1813,  pepper  reached  the  highest  price 
in  America  between  1800  and  1824,  40  cents,  and  with  the 
Sumatra  price  at  a  low  of  $4.00  per  pikul,  the  voyage  must  have 
netted  close  to  1000  per  cent  profit. 

An  even  better  way  of  making  a  profit  in  war  was  to  capture 
an  enemy  cargo  with  an  armed  privateer.  This  had  the  advantages 
of  eliminating  any  initial  investment  except  in  a  vessel,  which 
was  better  equipped  to  fend  off  enemy  capture.  None  of  the  many 
histories  of  the  War  of  1812  and  of  the  Far  East,  and  only  one 

plants  in  Papers  on  the  Flora  of  Java,  MS,  pp.  72-91,  108,  in  Botanical 
Library,  Natural  History  Museum,  British  Museum,  London. 

283.  Raffles  to  HorsBeld,  June  18,  1814,  in  Raffles’  Memoir,  ist  ed.,  pp. 
612-613,  and  in  D.  Boulger,  The  Life  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  (London: 
H.  Marshall  &  Son,  1897),  pp.  189-190. 

284.  Jeremiah  Re>’nolds,  Voyage  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Potomac,  p.  186. 

285.  Kenneth  W.  Porter,  The  Jacksons  and  the  Lees,  pp.  1041-1083, 
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history  of  privateering,  mentions  the  numerous  American  priva¬ 
teers  which  went  to  Eastern  waters  in  1814.®*^ 

The  ship  Hyder  Ally,  which  went  to  Sumatra,  has  been  almost 
completely  forgotten.  It  was  probably  named  for  the  famous  pri¬ 
vateer  of  the  American  Revolution.  Described  as  a  long  low  ship 
of  550  tons,  painted  black  with  a  single  white  streak,-®*  it  was 
fitted  out  with  22  guns  and  a  crew  of  fifty.  The  Hyder  Ally  left 
Boston  under  Captain  Nicholas  Thorndike  on  January  21,  1814, 
following  in  the  protective  wake  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Constitu- 
That  its  destination  was  Sumatra  from  the  start  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  so  reported  by  another  privateer 
which  left  Boston  before  it  did.^ 

About  five  hundred  miles  off  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  on  April  27, 
Thorndike  captured  the  British  brig  Favourite  bound  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  Australia  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  sugar,  rice,  and  cloth.  Its 
Captain,  W.  Aytory,  said  “Captain  Thorndike  behaved  in  a  most 
gentlemanly  manner”  in  taking  his  vessel.^^  An  American  crew 
was  put  aboard  the  brig,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Continuing  to  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  on  May  7  Thorndike  cap¬ 
tured  the  British  brig  Jupiter  coming  out  of  Labuan  Hadji  with 
a  partial  load  of  pepper.  Thorndike  released  the  vessel  after  taking 
the  pepper  which  must  have  formed  the  bulk  of  the  180  tons  of 
cargo  valued  at  £80,000  that  he  accumulated  on  this  trip.  At 
Trumon  on  May  8  he  found  the  British  ships  Mary,  Allen,  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  and  Salamanny  under  an  Arab  from  Bombay.  The  Salaman- 
ny  was  released  because  it  was  in  ballast,  but  the  Mary’s  cargo  of 
pepper,  frankincense  and  opium  made  it  worth  sending  to  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  next  day  Thorndike  took  another  Calcutta  ship,  the 
Betsey,  Bennett,  at  Pulo  Dua  with  a  similar  cargo,  so  he  sent  it 
to  the  United  States  also.  The  real  blow  came  on  May  12  when 
he  took  the  brig  Maria  Chunea  Qunia  as  reported  by  Thorndike) 
belonging  to  none  other  than  John  Prince.  After  taking  its  cargo 

287.  The  exception  is  George  Coggeshall,  History  of  the  American  Pri¬ 
vateers  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1861),  pp.  316,  353-357. 
390-391. 

288.  Sumatra,  XLVI,  814. 

289.  Deposition  of  Capt.  W.  Aytory,  May  15,  1814,  Straits,  XLIV,  1276. 

290.  Deposition  of  Capt.  D.  Smith,  May  31,  1814,  Sumatra,  CXXXIII, 
2. 

291.  Deposition  of  Capt.  Aytory,  Straits,  XLIV,  1277. 
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of  piece  goods,  he  released  After  the  last  capture  at  Labuan 
Hadji,  Thorndike  placed  all  of  the  masters  aboard  Prince’s  brig 
and  sent  them  to  Tapanuli.  Their  arrival  there  with  the  news  that 
there  were  at  least  three  more  American  privateers  plus  the  frigate 
Constitution  in  the  area  caused  great  panic.  An  important  mission 
to  Atjeh  was  called  off  until  its  escort  frigate  Salsette  could  be  sent 
in  chase  of  the  Hyder 

The  mission  was  that  of  Captain  John  Canning  who  was  sent 
by  the  East  India  post  at  Bengal  to  repiedy  the  mistake  of  the 
Lawrence  Mission  of  1 8 1 1  of  encouraging  the  Sultan  to  subdue 
the  “rebellious”  W  est  Coast.*”^  Canning  warned  the  Sultan  about 
the  American  privateers  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Sultan’s 
“Friendship  towards  the  English  Nation  will  prevent  their  receiv¬ 
ing  any  Aid  or  Assistance  in  your  Ports.”-*"^  The  Sultan’s  Prime 
Minister,  Charles  Fenwick,  cheerfully  complied  as  a  loyal  British 
subject  should,  replying  that  “Orders  have  been  sent  to  the  W’est 
Coast  not  to  supply  those  Cruizers  with  either  wood  or  water.”-""** 
How’ever,  the  cooperation  was  short-lived,  for  Fenwick  seems  to 
have  discovered  Canning’s  intent  to  depose  him-"^  and  was  soon 
writing  in  a  different  vein :  “Now  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  general 
Peace  there  will  be  Americans  and  French  both  ready  and  willing 
to  take  the  produce  of  this  Country  without  insulting  its  sover¬ 
eign  .  .  . 

Thorndike  put  a  crew  of  ten  men  aboard  each  the  Betsey, 
Favorite,  and  Mary  and  took  them  from  Trumon  to  Simalur 
whence  he  sent  them  to  America.  Having  no  more  crews  to  spare 
for  prizes,  he  then  headed  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  loot  as  many 
vessels  as  possible  before  returning  home.-’"*  On  May  27  off 
Penang,  Thorndike  captured  two  Chinese  junks  under  British 

292.  Thorndike’s  account  in  Boston  Patriot,  April  5,  1815,  p.  3;  ac¬ 
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registry  at  Penang.  He  took  their  loads  of  pepper,  betel  nut,  China- 
ware,  sugar,  and  frankincense  before  releasing  them.  Reports  of 
Thorndike’s  presence  off  Junk  Ceylon  (Puket,  Siam)  completely 
paralyzed  ofiBcial  communications  between  Madras  and  Penang.^**** 

The  British  frigate  Salsette  did  not  catch  up  with  the  Hyder 
Ally  until  June  8  in  the  Strait  of  Malakka,  and  then  lost  it  after 
a  sixty-four  hour  chase.  However,  this  escape  seems  to  have  driven 
the  privateer  into  the  range  of  the  frigate  Oii  eti  Glendouer.  After 
an  exciting  six-hour  chase,  the  Hyder  Ally  was  finally  captured  off 
the  Nicobar  Islands  on  June  12,  1814,  and  taken  to  Penang.®"* 
The  Hyder  Ally  was  evidently  sold  as  a  prize,  as  it  was  under 
British  registry  when  the  Sultan  of  Atjeh  seized  it  for  violation  of 
his  customs  regulations  the  next  year.®"-  Thorndike  and  his  crew 
of  twenty-five  were  imprisoned  at  Penang  until  August.  He  was 
then  taken  to  Canton  where  he  was  able  to  come  home  on  the 
New'  York  privateer  Russell. 

Thorndike  sent  three  of  his  eight  prizes  home,  and  two  were 
recaptured  by  the  British  before  arriving  home.  The  Mary  was 
taken  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Favorite  actually 
reached  the  coast  of  the  United  States  before  it  was  retaken  on 
Sept.  2,  1814,  by  the  British  warship  Alban.®"®  However,  Captain 
Oxnard  successfully  sailed  the  third  prize,  the  Betsey,  into  Mt. 
Desert  Harbour,  Maine,  choosing  that  port  because  Boston  was 
blockaded.  Finding  Mt.  Desert  occupied,  Oxnard  ran  out  to  sea 
chased  by  the  British  frigate  Pylades  and  three  barges  on  Sept. 
7.®"^  In  the  fog  two  of  the  barges  mistook  each  other  for  the  enemy 
and  wounded  several  of  their  own  British  soldiers  before  the  mis¬ 
take  was  discovered.  The  Betsey  completely  escaped  to  Portland, 
Maine,  on  September  13,  1814.  This,  the  only  Sumatra  cargo 
ever  brought  into  Maine,  was  probably  the  richest  in  history.  It 
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had  cost  only  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  smaller  vessel 
Betsey  and  the  Hyder  Ally,  possibly  $5000,  and  was  valued  at 
£100,000.*®® 

Before  the  war  was  over  the  Americans  gave  the  British  in 
Sumatra  another  scare.  In  November,  1814,  Secretary  of  Navy 
E.  O.  Jones,  decided  to  send  Stephen  Decatur  in  charge  of  a  four- 
ship  squadron  to  Far  Eastern  water  to  harass  British  shipping.  He 
suggested  that  one  vessel  go  along  the  Sumatra  side  of  the  Straits 
of  Sunda  and  through  the  Straits  of  Caspar  into  the  China  Sea.*®® 
On  November  29  this  plan  was  decided  upon,  and  Decatur  order¬ 
ed  to  proceed  as  planned.*®^  The  next  day  Lewis  Warrington  was 
ordered  to  join  Decatur  with  his  22  gun  sloop  Peacocfc.*®*  Deca¬ 
tur’s  vessel  and  the  others  were  sidetracked,  and  only  the  Peacock 
ever  reached  Indonesia.  Unaware  that  the  war  was  over,  Warring¬ 
ton  arrived  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  on  June  8,  1815,  and  captured 
the  British  ship  Venus  loaded  with  pepper.*®*  Using  the  Venus  to 
carry  captured  crews,  Warrington  then  took  the  ships  Union  and 
Briodu  Mar  and  burned  them  after  taking  out  their  cargoes  of 
$15,000  in  silver  specie,  four  to  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold, 
and  ten  chests  of  opium.  Five  thousand  dollars  was  divided  among 
the  crew  and  the  rest  used  for  ship’s  expenses.  One  of  the  captured 
masters  smuggled  a  note  to  the  port  of  Anjer  saying  that  Warring¬ 
ton  planned  an  attack  on  some  British  port.  He  assumed  it  to  be 
Benkulen  because  the  Americans  had  questioned  the  British  pris¬ 
oners  about  the  garrison  and  harbor  there.  He  also  reported  that 
Warrington  planned  to  attack  when  the  Hornet  and  President 
arrived.  This  report  naturally  caused  Benkulen  “considerable 
anxiety.’’**® 
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CXXXVII,  227-228. 

310.  Siddons  to  London,  March  i,  1816,  par.  49,  Sumatra,  Vol.  46. 
Far  from  being  a  minor  threat  at  least  one  prominent  British  official,  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  government  of  Java,  used  the  threat  of  American  cruisers  as 
an  argument  to  establish  a  British  naval  hase  at  Riau  or  the  vicinity,  a  plan 
which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  Singapore:  Charles  Assey,  “On  the  trade  to 
China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,”  The  Pamphleteer  (1819),  537. 
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On  June  30,  Warrington  met  the  East  India  Company  brig 
Nautilus  whose  commander  asked  VV^arrington  if  he  had  heard 
about  the  Peace.  Warrington  said  no  and  asked  him  to  haul  down 
his  colors  if  it  were  true,  otherwise  he  would  fire.  The  Nautilus 
refused,  and  Warrington  fired  one  gun,  which  the  British  re- 
ttirned  with  a  broadside.  After  a  battle,  the  Nautilus  finally  struck 
its  colors  and  Warrington  took  it  captive.  It  was  not  until  the  next 
day  that  two  British  oflBcers  who  had  been  captured  before  the 
battle  told  Warrington  of  peace.  Professor  Parkinson  considers 
Warrington’s  firing  the  first  shot  "a  singularly  pointless  aggression” 
in  view  of  Warrington’s  “affected  ignorance”  of  the  peace.*^^  This 
judgment  is  not  quite  fair  since  the  Peacock  had  called  at  no  port 
since  its  departure  from  the  United  States  and  had  spoken  to  no 
ship  which  knew  of  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  cap¬ 
tain’s  refusal  to  haul  down  his  colors  gave  Warrington  every  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  peace.®**  Parkinson  is  probably 
right  that  “no  self-respecting  officer  could  possibly  comply  with 
his  request  and  would  be  utterly  disgraced  if  he  had,”®**  but  a 
broadside  is  certainly  no  way  to  prove  that  one  is  at  peace.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Navy  Benjamin  Crowninshield  concluded  that  the  Nautilus 
had  “acted  unwarrantably,  in  firing  a  broadside  into  the  U.  S.  ship 
Peacock”  if  it  did  have  positive  knowledge  of  the  declaration  of 
peace.®**  Naturally  each  officer  was  anxious  to  justify  his  own 
precipitate  action  to  his  own  government,  so  we  may  never  know 
where  the  full  blame  lies.  Certainly  it  would  be  unfair  to  assign 
it  entirely  to  one  side. 

As  Professor  Parkinson  points  out,  these  were  the  last  shots 
fired  in  the  War  in  the  Eastern  Seas  (1793-1815),  but  he  omits 
to  note  that  those  shots  of  the  Peacock  were  also  the  last  of  the 
War  of  1812  and  of  the  world-wide  Napoleonic  Wars  which  end¬ 
ed  in  Europe  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  twelve  day  earber.  Thus, 
an  American  warship  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  by  accepting  the  last 
surrender,  can  be  said  to  have  ushered  in  the  century  of  peace 

311.  Parkinson,  War,  p.  422. 

312.  Naval  Records  Group,  Captains  Letters,  1815,  VI,  no.  17. 

313.  Letter  of  Prof.  Parkinson  to  J.  W.  Gould,  April  2,  1954.  in  which 
he  admits  he  follows  William  James’  The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain 
(6  vols.,  3d  ed.;  London;  R.  Bentley,  1886),  VI,  266-269,  which  is  a 
highly  colored  and  partial  account. 

314.  Naval  Records  Group,  Letters  to  Officers,  Ships  of  War,  XII,  220. 
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which  was  to  last  until  a  shot  fired  in  far-off  Sarajevo  started  the 
next  World  War. 

Conclusions  about  the  Early  Years 

American  writers  have  tended  to  regard  the  early  years,  be¬ 
tween  i8oi  and  1815,  as  the  peak  of  the  Sumatra  trade.  Actually 
it  was  only  a  beginning.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  Sumatra  voyages 
had  taken  place  before  1815. 

In  the  fifteen  years  between  1801  and  1815  the  Americans 
had  established  a  very  substantial  interest  in  Sumatra  by  taking 
over  the  pepper  trade  established  by  private  British  interests.  This 
aroused  considerable  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  British.  Despite 
every  obstacle  raised  by  their  opponents,  the  Americans  were  able 
to  maintain  their  trade  without  direct  government  aid.  They 
achieved  this  by  a  characteristic  attitude  of  understanding  and 
sympathy  toward  the  Sumatran  natives.  In  contrast  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  system  of  monopoly,  American  free  enterprise  was  able  to 
offer  better  prices  which  benefitted  the  Sumatran  greatly.  But  this 
also  brought  one  of  the  complementary  dangers  of  free  competi¬ 
tion — depression.  As  the  Americans  brought  more  and  more  pep¬ 
per  to  Europe  at  the  cheapest  prices  in  history’,  the  market  became 
saturated  and  Sumatrans  had  to  cut  back  production.  This  had 
undesirable  social  results  such  as  an  increase  in  crime  in  Sumatra. 
On  the  whole,  the  result  was  good;  the  Americans  brought  millions 
of  dollars  into  an  area  of  Sumatra  that  was  relatively  undeveloped. 
American  contacts  with  Sumatra  had  wide  repercussions.  They 
brought  wealth  to  Americans  and  Indonesians.  They  provided 
many  Southern  Europeans,  particularly  French  and  Italians,  with 
an  important  item  of  their  diet  at  a  lower  price  than  had  ever  been 
known.  They  aroused  British  opposition  on  the  highest  level  and 
generated  interest  in  a  new  commercial  polic}’  of  the  free  entrepot. 
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PROLOGUE  TO  REFORM— GARRISON’S  EARLY  CAREER 
By  W  alter  M.  Merrill 

Poor  boys  were  expected  to  mature  early  in  nineteenth-century 
New  England.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  only  nine  when  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  Quaker  shoemaker  in  Lynn.  Early  in  1815, 
a  small,  frail  lad — “not  much  bigger  than  a  last,”  according  to 
his  fellow  workers — came  to  w'ork  at  the  shop  of  Gamaliel  Oliver 
on  Market  Street.  For  several  months  he  persisted  with  his  shoe¬ 
making,  and  he  did  learn  to  turn  out  a  fairly  good  shoe.  But  his 
fingers  became  sore  with  the  sewing,  his  knees  throbbed  from 
holding  the  heavy  lapstone,  and  his  whole  body  ached  with  pain. 
He  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  work. 

He  was  almost  three  years  older  before  he  was  apprenticed 
again.  In  the  meantime,  he  did  odd  jobs  about  Newburyport,  and 
he  found  time  for  his  final  formal  education  at  the  Grammar 
School  on  the  Mall.  But  in  the  fall  of  1817,  shortly  before  his 
nvelfth  birthday,  he  signed  up  with  Moses  Short,  a  cabinetmaker 
in  Haverhill.  He  is  supposed  to  have  made  a  miniature  chest 
and  to  have  assisted  in  the  process  of  veneering,  before  he  became 
so  homesick  for  Newburyport  that  he  tied  up  his  belongings  in 
a  handkerchief  and  went  home. 

The  following  autumn — on  the  i8th  of  October  1818 — Lloyd 
was  apprenticed  for  the  third  and  last  time.  In  return  for  room 
and  board  and  a  knowledge  of  the  printing  trade.  Garrison  prom¬ 
ised  to  work  for  the  usual  period  of  seven  years  for  Ephraim  \\. 
Allen,  editor  of  the  Newburyport  Herald.  Years  later  he  recalled 
his  first  impressions  of  the  new  job: 

I  never  shall  forget  the  surprise  and  amazement  which  I 
felt  on  first  being  led  to  the  case  to  see  the  types  set  and  dis¬ 
tributed  with  such  celerity  by  those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  work,  and  my  little  heart  sank  like  lead  within  me.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  never  should  be  able  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  However,  I  was  put  to  learn  the  different  boxes 
and  to  ascertain  where  the  capitals  and  small  capitals  were 
placed,  and,  in  the  lower,  case,  how  the  types  were  diversi¬ 
fied,  and  very  soon  learned  the  whole.  Then  I  took  the  com¬ 
posing  stick  and  began  to  set  ty  pes,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
I  have  delighted  in  nothing  more,  as  regards  manual  work, 
than  the  manipulation  of  types.' 

I.  Speech  at  the  Franklin  Club  in  Boston,  14  October  1878.  The  speech 
was  reported  fully  in  the  Boston  T raveller  for  1 5  October,  from  which  the 
passage  here  is  transcribed. 
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At  last  Lloyd  had  found  a  congenial  trade.  In  an  astonishingly 
short  time  he  became  a  rapid  and  accurate  compositor  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pressman.  Soon  he  was  made  office  foreman  and  given  the 
responsibihty  for  making  up  the  pages  of  the  paper,  of  preparing 
the  forms  for  the  press,  and  of  handling  the  job-work. 

As  an  apprentice  who  lived  with  his  master,  moreover,  Lloyd 
became  an  integral  part  of  a  family  that  had  far  greater  stability 
in  the  community  than  his  own.  The  Allens,  it  is  true,  were  not 
in  a  class  with  the  Peabodys,  the  Todds,  the  Marquands,  the 
Princes,  and  the  Cushings;  but  they  were  respectable  people,  and 
through  the  Herald  and  later  as  owner  of  several  ships,  Mr.  Allen 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  influence. 

For  the  first  time  Lloyd  had  a  real  opportunity  to  make  congen¬ 
ial  friends.  Most  readily  available,  until  he  went  off  to  Dartmouth, 
was  his  master’s  son,  William.  Most  admired  w  as  Tobias  H.  Miller, 
some  four  years  Lloyd’s  senior  and  already  a  journeyman  printer. 
Miller  he  later  eulogized  as  a  person  "generous,  sympathetic,  self- 
denying,  reverent” — qualities  not  always  to  be  associated  with 
Garrison  himself — and  he  marvelled  at  his  calm  disposition,  which 
withstood  all  the  petty  annoyances  of  the  printer’s  trade  without 
anger  and  w’ithout  complaint.^  Most  stimulating  was  Thomas  H. 
Bennett,  also  employed  by  Allen,  who  was  supposed  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Herald  office  about  this  time  a  translation  of  Cicero’s 
Orations.*  It  may  have  been  Bennett  who  taught  Garrison  Latin 
and  who  started  him  reading  Enghsh  and  American  literature. 

At  any  rate,  by  the  time  Lloyd  had  worked  for  Mr.  Allen  for 
three  and  a  half  years  he  had  sufficient  confidence  to  write  an 
anonymous  letter  of  his  own  to  the  editor.  He  had  been  disturbed, 
he  said  in  the  letter,  by  the  plethora  of  successful  breach  of  prom¬ 
ise  suits  reported  in  the  papers  he  had  been  reading.  He  suggested 
that  American  women  "are  too  much  idolized  and  flattered;  there¬ 
fore  they  are  puffed  up  and  inflated  with  pride  and  self-conceit. 

2.  See  the  speech  at  the  Franklin  Club  referred  to  above  as  well  as 
W.  P.  and  F.  J.  Garrison,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  (N.  Y.,  1885-89),  I, 
41;  hereafter  referred  to  as  Life,  Miller  was  later  active  in  New  Hampshire 
as  editor,  publisher,  and  minister.  See  John  W.  Moore,  Historical,  Bio¬ 
graphical  .  .  .  Gatherings  .  .  .  relative  to  Printers  (Concord,  N.  H.,  1886), 

pp, 

3.  See  Life,  I,  73,  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  copy 
of  this  book  nor  any  official  notice  of  its  publication.  Bennett  did  have 
some  little  fame  as  the  author  of  A  Voyage  from  the  United  States  to  South 
America  .  .  .  (Newburyport,  1823). 
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They  make  the  men  to  crouch,  beseech,  and  supplicate,  wait  upon 
and  do  every  menial  service  for  them  to  gain  their  favor  and  ap¬ 
probation.”  As  a  result,  he  lamented,  men  had  become  merely  sub¬ 
servient,  and  women  lorded  it  over  them  without  mercy.  As  for 
himself,  he  was  determined  to  remain  forever  single  “and  not 
trouble  myself  about  the  ladies.”  The  letter  was  signed  “An  Old 
Bachelor.” 

Lloyd  was  working  at  the  type  case  when  he  saw  Mr.  Allen 
receive  the  letter.  As  Mr.  Allen  read  it,  he  must  have  waited  with 
much  the  same  feeling  of  suspense  a  student  has  when  his  exami¬ 
nation  paper  is  about  to  be  returned.  But  Allen  hked  the  letter  so 
much  he  read  it  aloud  to  the  office  staff  and  then  handed  it  to 
Lloyd  and  told  him  to  set  it  in  type.  The  letter  appeared  in  the 
issue  for  May  21st,  1822,  accompanied  by  a  note  from  the  editor, 
praying  that  readers  not  be  offended  by  the  querulous  tone  of  the 
“Old  Bachelor,”  who  had  doubdess  been  disappointed  in  love. 
Three  days  later  Lloyd  played  the  same  tune  with  variations: 

Mr.  Editor 

As  soon  as  your  last  Herald  came  into  my  Aunt  Betty’s  hands, 
(who  by  the  bye  happens  to  be  an  “Old  Maid,”)  and  she  had 
perused  my  communication,  fury  immediately  flashed  in  her 
eyes.  Clenching  her  fists,  she  came  directly  towards  me, 
pugnis  et  cakious,  and  with  a  voice,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  that  of  Stentor,  gave  me  one 
of  the  most  terrible  lectures  I  ever  had  or  witnessed — As  for 
the  men,  (good  Lord  deliver  us!)  they  were  worse,  in  my 
Aunt’s  opinion,  than  the  vilest  of  “beasts” — more  venomous 
than  “spiders  or  rattlesnakes” — fit  only  to  dwell  with  the 
“Swine,^’  &c.  But  a  man  who  could  speak  ought  against 
women, — those  “heavenly,  bewitching,  and  super-angelic  be¬ 
ings,”  as  she  modestly  styled  them, — why,  he  ought  to  be 
forever  despised,  banishea  from  all  society,  (not  even  except¬ 
ing  the  beasts,')  and  die  an  outcast;  even  that  she  thought 
too  merciful! 

As  for  myself,  I  shall  never  forget  her  frightful  attitude 
and  overwhelming  eloquence;  my  blood  already  recoils  at  the 
recollection  of  it;  it  will,  1  verily  believe,  “grow  with  my 
growth,  and  strengthen  with  my  strength”;  that  is,  allowing 
I  do  either.  Such  pathos  and  sublimity  as  she  uttered  would 
have  rivalled  even  old  Lucifer  himself!  Indeed,  so  many 
threatening  and  overwhelming  words  were  enough  to  appal 
a  much  stouter  heart  than  mine — and  I  was  actually  ais- 
solved  to  a  jelly  with  fears  by  her  tremendous  denunciations. 
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— I,  who  SO  boldly  declared  in  my  former  communication, 
that  a  woman’s  anger  would  be  to  me  as  the  “whistling 
wind,”  was  now  completely  vanquished  at  the  first  onset,  by 
this  modern  Xantippe. 

Could  you  have  seen  me,  Mr.  Editor,  you  would,  I  am 
confident,  have  pitied  me  from  the  very  bottom  of  your 
heart.  Jammed  up  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  while  my  Aunt 
Betty  entirely  blockaded  me,  with  both  arms  wide  expanded 
in  the  air,  features  distorted,  and  mouth  wide  open,  vocifer¬ 
ating  vengeance  against  my  poor  carcase  if  ever  she  caught 
me  again  making  such  “frightful  misrepresentations”  of  her 
sex;  while  I,  poor  I,  sat  trembling  and  quaking  like  an  aspen 
leaf,  paler  than  Hamlet’s  ghost. — There  was  no  other  alter¬ 
native  than  to  either  desert,  or  else  remain  and  bravely  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle;  the  first  would  have  appeared  like 
cowardice — so  I  resolved  to  remain  where  1  was;  but,  instead 
of  cooling  her  anger,  she  waxed  more  wroth.  Trembling  for 
my  safetx’,  1  gladly  beat  a  parley;  it  was  some  time,  however, 
before  1  could  make  myself  heard — on  promising  my  Aunt 
that  1  would  never  write  another  syllable  about  the  ladies, 
and  a  number  of  other  articles,  she  so  far  recovered  her  good¬ 
nature,  that  she  left  me  for  the  moment;  while  I,  as  soon  as 
she  had  made  her  exit,  gladly  scampered  to  my  chamber. 

How  my  Aunt  Bett\'  came  to  know  I  wrote  the  communi¬ 
cation  is  more  than  I  can  tell — nor  could  I  get  a  syllable  of 
intelligence  from  her  on  that  score. 

Whv  she  was  never  married,  is  a  question  1  cannot  easily 
solve;  but  I  shrewdly  suspect  that,  being  such  a  “heavenly, 
bewitching,  and  super-angelic”  creature,  and  having  one  of 
the  most  pliant  and  beautiful  tempers  that  ever  woman  was 
blessed  with,  no  “vile  brute”  ever  dared  offer  his  hand  to 
such  a  desirable  object! 

AN  OLD  BACHELOR 

This  letter  shows  evidence  of  a  quantity  of  reading  that  sounds 
more  like  the  old  bachelor  than  the  young  apprentice.  How  could 
Lloyd,  who  had  spent  a  scant  part  of  his  sixteen  years  at  school, 
know  anything  of  the  Iliad,  the  Essay  on  Man,  Socrates,  and 
Hamlet? 

During  the  next  year  Mr.  Allen  continued  to  encourage  the 
anonymous  contributor.  In  fact,  he  went  so  far  as  to  write  A.O.B. 
in  care  of  the  post  office  to  urge  him  to  continue  his  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  paper  and  to  request  a  personal  interview.  And  Caleb 
Cushing,  who  edited  the  paper  while  Allen  was  out  of  town  in 
the  spring  of  1823,  paid  this  generous  tribute  to  the  old  bachelor: 
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“We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ‘Glance  at  Europe’, 
in  which  we  recognize  the  hand  of  a  correspondent  who  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  has  favored  us  with  a  number  of  esteemed  and  valuable 
communications.”  Cushing  it  was  who  discovered  A.O.B.’s  identity. 

With  such  encouragement  Lloyd  wrote  a  variety’  of  articles 
during  the  remaining  years  of  his  apprenticeship.  He  wrote  an 
imaginary  description  of  a  shipwreck,  a  short  story  about  a  fortune 
hunter,  three  articles  advocating  a  stronger  American  pohcy  in 
regard  to  South  America,  and  three  analyses  of  the  European  situ¬ 
ation.  No  one  was  more  amazed  than  Lloyd  himself  at  what  he 
could  do.  He  wrote  his  mother:  “I  feel  absolutely  astonished  at 
the  different  subjects  which  I  have  discussed,  and  the  style  in 
which  they  are  written.  Indeed,  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  I  have  met  with  such  signal  success,  seeing  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  one  single  rule  of  grammar,  and  having  a  very  inferior  edu¬ 
cation.”* 

Ironically  enough,  Lloyd’s  mother  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
one  who  questioned  the  value  of  her  son’s  achievement  as  a  jour- 
nahst.  She  had  earlier  suggested  that  anonymous  writers  are  often 
lampooned  and  that  he  had  better  send  her  a  copy  of  one  of  his 
pieces  so  that  she  could  tell  him  whether  he  were  an  Old  Bachelor 
or  an  Ass,  an  Oaf,  and  a  Blockhead.’'  Later  she  had  more  serious 
doubts : 

Next  your  turning  Author,  you  have  no  doubt  read  and 
heard  the  fate  of  such  Characters  that  they  generallv  starve 
to  death  in  some  garret  o[r]  place  that  no  one  inhabits — so 
you  may  see  what  fortune  and  luck  belongs  to  you,  if  you  are 
of  them  Class  of  people! — secondly  you  think  your  time  was 
wisely  spent  while  you  was  writing  political  peices  [sic]  —  I 
Cannot  join  with  you  there  for  had  you  been  searching  the 
scriptures  for  truth  and  praying  for  direction  of  the  holy 
spirit  to  lead  your  mind  into  the  path  of  holiness  your  time 
would  have  been  more  w’iselv  spent — and  your  advance  to 
the  heavenlv  w'orld  more  rapid — but  instead  of  that  you  have 
taken  the  Hydra  by  the  head  and  now  beware  of  his  mouth 
— but  as  it  is  done  I  suppose  you  think  you  had  better  go  on 
and  seek  the  Applause  of  Mortals — but  my  dear  L  lose  not 

A.  26  May  1823,  Garrison  Papers,  Boston  Public  Library.  I  believe  this 
is  uie  earliest  extant  Garrison  autograph. 

5.  See  the  W.  P.  Garrison  copy  of  her  letter  dated  i  July  1821,  Villard 
Papers,  Harvard.  The  correct  date  is  probably  i  July  1822,  since  Garrison 
did  not  write  for  the  Herald  until  that  year. 
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the  favour  of  God — have  an  eye  single  to  his  Glory  and  you 

will  not  lose  your  reward.® 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Garrison’s  skepticism,  when  Lloyd’s  apprentice¬ 
ship  ended  in  December  1825,  on  his  twentieth  birthday,  he  had 
spent  seven  profitable  years  under  Mr.  Allen’s  direction.  He  had 
learned  not  only  the  printer’s  trade  but  also  much  that  qualified 
him  as  an  editor  in  his  own  right. 

He  was  to  have  an  opportunity  to  use  what  he  had  learned 
sooner  than  anyone  could  have  anticipated,  because,  thanks  to 
a  loan  from  Mr.  Allen,  he  was  able  to  buy  the  Essex-Courant  in 
the  early  spring  of  1826.  The  Courant  had  been  founded  in  New- 
buryport  two  years  before  by  Democratic  RepubUcans  as  the 
Northern  Chronicler  and  had  been  rechristened  by  new  proprie¬ 
tors  in  1825.  Garrison  promptly  changed  the  name  to  The  Free 
Press.^  But  the  new  title  was  a  misnomer,  for  the  paper  displayed 
its  prejudice  in  its  first  issue  (22  March  1826).  Prominently 
placed  at  the  top  of  page  one,  was  the  Federahst  motto,  “Our 
Country,  Our  Whole  Country,  and  Nothing  but  Our  Country.” 
And  as  prominently  discussed  in  this  issue — as  in  many  to  follow 
— was  the  Federahst  argument  about  the  Massachusetts  Claim  for 
money  due  its  mifitia  for  services  rendered  during  the  War  of 
1812.  Garrison  took  the  position  that  it  was  grossly  immoral  for 
the  Federal  Government  not  to  settle  promptly  and  generously 
with  Massachusetts. 

In  addition  to  pohtical  news  and  editorials.  The  Free  Press  con¬ 
tained  numerous  selections  from  other  newspapers  and  from  maga¬ 
zines:  Garrison  retold  the  story  of  the  dram-drinking  Scottish  par¬ 
son  who  cheerfully  consumed  quantities  of  hquor  as  he  preached 
against  the  manifold  evils  of  intemperance.  He  reprinted  the 
shocking  account  of  the  Enghshwoman  who  sold  her  husband’s 
body  for  medical  dissection.  He  repeated  the  inflated  claim  of 
WiUiam  Cobbett  that  he  wielded  the  most  powerful  pen  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  featured  selections  from  the  works  of  Swift,  Pope, 
Sterne,  and  Irving.  And  to  raise  the  hterature,  as  he  thought,  to 
the  highest  possible  level,  he  printed  innumerable  poems  (an  aver¬ 
age  of  nearly  one  p>er  week)  by  his  favorite  poet,  the  saccharine 
Mrs.  Hemans.  Ironically  enough — a  fact  which  must  have  caused 

6.  3  June  1823,  in  author’s  possession. 

7.  See  The  Free  Press  for  9  December  1826. 
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the  crusading  moralist  of  later  years  to  blush  for  shame — he  also 
printed  regularly  advertisements  for  New  England  rum. 

The  Free  Press  was  interesting  for  more  than  its  reprints  and 
its  ads  for  rum,  however.  Not  infrequently  Garrison  displayed  his 
sense  of  humor,  as  in  this  bit  on  “Excessive  Heat”; 

The  weather  during  the  present  week  has  been  of  the 
most  melting  kind  ....  Go  where  you  will — hear  what  you 
will — say  what  you  will — the  weather  is  the  only  topic  of 
conversation:  It  engrosses  the  attention  and  occupies  the 
time,  till  one’s  patience  is  exhausted  in  the  conflict.  We 
never  penned  a  paragraph  with  greater  warmth  of  feeling 
than  the  present;  it  is  impossible  to  write  cooly  upon  any 
thing.  Fat  people  seem  as  if  they  would  melt,  and  lean  ones 
look  as  if  they  would  dry  up.  Hot  weather  is  a  great  consum¬ 
er  of  soap  and  clothes:  what  comes  wet  from  the  back  goes 
wet  into  the  washing-tub;  and  in  forty-eight  hours  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  repeated.  Steamed  on  the  body,  boiled  in  the  kettle, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  made  wet  again  by  the  very  sun  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  dried — behold  the  history  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  in  this  season  of  dripping  and  drying!  You  shall  see 
more  pocket  handkerchiefs  in  motion,  every  moment,  in  the 
streets,  than  were  ever  flitted  about  in  a  ball  room.  One  is 
seen  mopping  his  face  as  if  grief  had  shed  a  shower  of  salt 
water  on  his  visage;  another  wipes  his  hands  as  if  he  had 
been  cleansing  them  from  something  offensive;  and  these 
actions  are  done  with  an  air  of  impatience  and  fretfulness, 
that  plainly  bespeaks  that  the  sufferer  is  tired  of  these  evolu¬ 
tions.® 

It  was  while  he  was  editing  The  Free  Press,  moreover,  that 
Garrison  discovered  the  major  Essex  County  poet.  One  day  he 
found  at  the  door  of  his  office  an  envelope  addressed  in  a  pale  and 
delicate  hand.  Inside  he  found  another  example  of  "original  news¬ 
paper  poetry,”  a  species  he  had  already  learned  to  loathe.  Though 
his  inclination  was  to  tear  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  he  had  a  con¬ 
science  even  in  those  days,  and  so  he  read  it  first.  The  piece  was 
far  beyond  anything  a  small  town  newspaper  editor  had  any  right 
to  expect.  He  printed  “The  Exile’s  Departure”  in  the  issue  for  the 
8th  of  June.  Through  the  post-rider  he  identified  the  signature, 
“W.,  Haverhill”  and  found  that  the  poet’s  sister  had  copied  off 
the  poem  and  secretly  sent  it  to  the  paper.  Accompanied  by  a 
young  lady,  whose  identity  1  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  Ooyd 

8.  The  Free  Press,  13  July  1826. 
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lost  little  time  in  going  to  visit  young  Greenleaf  Whittier.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  homestead  in  East  Haverhill,  the  young  poet  is 
supposed  to  have  been  crawhng  under  the  barn  looking  for  a  hen 
who  had  stolen  her  nest.  Whittier’s  sister  called  him  to  the  house, 
and  he  "came  into  the  room  with  shrinking  difi&dence,  almost 
unable  to  speak,  and  blushing  like  a  maiden,”  Garrison  later  re¬ 
ported.®  It  must  have  been  an  awkward  meeting,  but  Lloyd  with 
the  poise  of  the  dapper  city  lad  tried  to  put  Greenleaf  at  his  ease 
and  gave  him  advice,  advice  that  was  doubtless  more  welcome  to 
the  son  than  to  the  elder  Whittier,  who  resented  being  told  by 
a  complete  stranger — and  a  youngster  at  that — how  to  educate  his 
son. 

Fortunately,  Garrison  continued  to  publish  a  \\  hittier  poem  in 
almost  every  issue  of  The  Free  Press.*®  He  rightly  deserves  credit 
for  discovering  and  first  publishing  the  new  poet’s  works. 

There  was  little  in  The  Free  Press,  however,  to  foreshadow'  the 
reform  impulse  which  was  later  to  animate  both  W'hittier  and 
Garrison.  In  the  second  issue,  for  example.  Garrison  printed  with¬ 
out  comment  extracts  from  a  proslavery  speech  by  Edward  Everett. 
A  couple  of  months  later,  though  he  did  commend  the  antislavery 
poem,  “Africa,”  he  was  more  interested  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  b>  “a  young  lady  of  fine  talents”  who  deserved  the  reader’s 
support  than  in  the  ideas  it  contained.**  The  last  of  June,  it  is 
true,  he  seemed  more  nearly  cognizant  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  for 
he  qualified  his  Fourth  of  July  eulogy'  of  America  with  a  general 
paragraph  on  the  curse  of  slavery,  a  theme  which  he  wished  ora¬ 
tors  would  emphasize. *2 

Whatever  its  significance  as  a  paper.  The  Free  Press  could  not 
continue  without  an  adequate  circulation.  In  the  first  issue  Garri¬ 
son  had  admitted  that  the  subscription  list  was  painfully  small, 
that  he  doubted  if  there  were  any  other  town  of  7,000  people  in 
the  entire  United  States  where  two  papers  were  so  poorly  support¬ 
ed  as  at  Newburyport.  "Our  brother  of  the  Herald  w’ill  f)erceive,” 
he  went  on,  “that  we  speak  under  the  rose — i.  e.  J^^Tw'O  words 

9.  Life,  I,  67. 

10.  For  the  text  of  most  of  these  early  poems  see  Walter  M.  Merrill, 
“Uncollected  Early  Poems  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,”  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  XCI  (April  1955),  laSff. 

11.  The  Free  Press,  18  May  1826. 

12.  The  Free  Press,  29  June  1826. 
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for  ourselves,  and  one  for  him.”  Unfortunately  Garrison  had  the 
talent  for  reducing  even  further  the  small  list  he  began  with.  After 
what  he  said  about  the  Massachusetts  Claim  in  the  first  issue,  ten 
of  his  subscribers  discontinued  their  support  at  once.  Unper¬ 
turbed,  Garrison  commented  the  following  week: 

W’e  assure  these  patriotic  gentlemen,  that  we  erase  their 
names  from  our  subscription  list  with  the  same  pleasure  that 
we  insert  more  than  an  equal  number  in  their  place. 
One  of  these  persons  was  conscientious  enough  to  return  his 
paper;  the  rest — may  have  their  gratis. — All  that  we  regret, 
in  the  loss  of  their  patronage,  is,  the  probability  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  BORROWERS  being  increased;  and  that  they  may  not 
vex  their  neighbors,  we  shall  also  give,  each  of  them,  a  paper 
of  this  morning.'* 

Garrison  antagonized  other  readers  by  his  virulent  invective  and 
his  bitter  lampoons,  but  worst  of  all  he  got  into  a  controversy  with 
his  benefactor,  E.  \\ .  Allen.  Following  the  death  of  Thomas  Jeff¬ 
erson  and  John  Adams — both  had  died  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — Garrison  wrote  a  restrained 
obituary  notice  for  his  paper,  saying  that  although  he  had  always 
disapproved  of  Jefferson’s  pohtical  ideas,  he  did  admire  his  great 
talents.  Adams,  he  said,  he  preferred  as  a  statesman,  in  spite  of 
his  obvious  faults  as  a  man.  But  now  that  they  were  both  dead, 
he  suggested  we  remember  their  virtues  and  forget  their  faults. 
He  found  it  increasingly  difficult,  however,  to  forget  Jefferson’s 
faults  when  paper  after  paper  eulogized  him.  He  was  annoyed 
particularly  by  Mr.  Allen’s  eulogy  in  the  Herald,  which  he  con¬ 
demned  as  rhapsodical,  impious,  and  offensive,  especially  from 
“a  paper,  which  twenty  years  ago,  viewed  Mr.  Jefferson  as  the 
Great  Lama  of  Infidelity — as  the  giant  who  would  carry  away  the 
gates  of  Christianity,  and  open  the  floodgates  of  vice!  Now  a  great¬ 
er  prostitution  of  language  than  the  above  [Allen’s  eulogy]  can¬ 
not  well  be  made  ....  His  [Jefferson’s]  religious  sentiments  are 
notorious;  they  inculcated  a  loose  morality;  they  were  subtle,  in¬ 
definite,  and  unsound.”'^  In  his  reply  to  this  outburst,  Allen 

13.  The  Free  Press,  29  March  1826. 

14.  The  Free  Press.  20  July  1826.  Ironically,  Garrison  was  destined  to 
be  even  less  consistent  than  Allen.  About  twenty  years  later  (The  Libera¬ 
tor,  21  November  1845)  he  was  enthusiastic  about  the  religious  writings 
of  the  most  notorious  of  American  deists,  Tom  Paine. 
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touched  Garrison  to  the  quick  by  aspersions  on  his  inexperience 
and  youth.  Garrison  retahated  with  sophomoric  arrogance: 

He  has  flattered  himself  too  hi^y  to  imagine  that  we  are 
ambitious  of  breaking  a  lance  with  him.  VVe  shall  look  about 
for  a  better  antagonist.  Here,  the  victory  would  not  be  equiv¬ 
alent  to  our  condescension. — W'e  disclaim  having  made,  at 
the  beginning,  any  “attack” — he,  alone,  has  provoked  it.  But 
in  our  plenitude,  we  have  already  been  too  prodigal  of  favors. 
Every  word,  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  the  caterer  for 
the  Herald,  has  come  from  us  with  the  same  reluctance  that 
we  should  sacrifice  so  many  U.  S.  Bank-notes.  He  has  there¬ 
fore  the  sum  of  our  generosity.^® 

Garrison  was  speaking  quite  hterally  about  sacrificing  bank¬ 
notes;  this  attack  may  well  have  cost  him  the  paper.  At  any  rate, 
on  1 4  September,  six  months  after  he  had  assumed  the  editorship 
(conceivably  at  the  time  when  notes  to  Allen  became  due),  the 
following  rather  desperate  notice  appeared: 

f^^The  proprietor  of  the  Free  Press,  influenced  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  importance  only  to  himself  &  wishing  to  alter  his 
present  line  of  business,  if  a  purchase  be  made  immediately, 
offers  for  sale  his  establishment,  with  its  attending  privi¬ 
leges,  at  a  reasonable  price.  Application  must  be  made  short¬ 
ly,  if  at  all.  A  line  directed  to  the  Publisher  will  receive  im¬ 
mediate  attention,  and  the  terms  then  be  made  known. 

The  next  week  in  his  final  editorial  Garrison  announced  that  the 
paper  had  been  transferred  “to  Mr.  John  H.  Harris,  a  gentleman 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  business  is  a  sure  guarantee  that  the 
appearance  and  ability  of  the  Press  will  in  future  be  very  consid¬ 
erably  improved  and  increased.”^* 

But  Garrison  soon  found  that  his  optimism  about  the  future  of 
the  paper  was  unwarranted,  for  the  conservative  Federalist  bias 
was  immediately  shifted  towards  the  more  radical  Republican 
point  of  view.  In  his  last  issue  as  editor.  Garrison  had  begun  a 
campaign  for  the  reelection  to  Congress  of  the  regular  Federahst 
candidate,  John  Vamum.  The  new  editor  of  the  paper,  however, 

15.  Tfc«  Free  Press,  27  July  1826. 

16.  John  H.  Harris,  as  nis  obituary  notice  in  the  Gloucester  Telegraph 
for  27  October  1875  indicates,  was  at  this  time  a  printer  some  two  years 
older  than  Garrison.  He  had  already  had  several  jobs  and  was,  in  fact, 
destined  to  spend  his  life  moving  from  one  paper  to  another. 
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subtly  launched  his  campaign  for  the  opposing  candidate  in  the 
very  issue  in  which  the  transfer  of  the  paper  was  announced.  He 
began  a  series  of  articles  signed  with  the  initial  C.  on  the  topic 
“Our  Foreign  Claims,"  which  discussed  at  some  length  the  im¬ 
portance  of  collecting  from  the  Federal  Government  money  which 
had,  in  effect,  been  paid  into  the  treasury  by  France  and  other 
countries  for  damages  to  American  private  property.  Then  two 
weeks  later  the  editor  mentioned  that  the  excellent  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  were  by  Caleb  Cushing,  the  man  he  hoped  would  be  sent  to 
Congress  from  North  Essex  County.”  In  the  following  issues 
Harris  waged  a  vigorous  campaign  for  Cushing’s  election. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  Garrison  read  in  the  Haverhill 
Gazette  that  The  Free  Press  had  really  been  Caleb  Cushing’s  paper 
all  along  and  that  he  (Garrison)  had  been  removed  because  he 
was  unfriendly.’**  Garrison  denied  this  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  insisting  that  he  had  been  in  complete  control  of 
the  paper  during  his  editorship.  But,  he  alleged,  the  paper  was  at 
present  being  edited  by  a  Mr.  Cross,  the  new  law  partner  of  Caleb 
Cushing,”  the  implication  being  that  Harris  was  really  only  a 
front  for  Cushing,  that  Cushing  had  bought  the  paper  to  assure 
his  victory  at  the  polls. 

Garrison  must  have  felt  that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  Cushing 
and  that  this  betrayal  had  more  than  counteracted  any  loyalty  he 
might  owe  to  him  for  his  former  friendship  and  patronage,  and  so 
he  turned  against  Cushing  as  violently  as  he  had  recently  turned 
against  Allen.  In  fact,  he  is  supposed  to  have  forced  his  way  into 
a  Cushing  political  meeting  and  to  have  attacked  the  character  of 
the  young  lawyer  so  viciously  and  so  effectively  that  Cushing  was 
defeated  in  the  forthcoming  election.^® 

17.  The  Free  Press,  5  October  1826. 

18.  Haverhill  Gazette  &  Essex  Patriot,  28  October  1826. 

19.  Although  I  have  found  no  direct  proof  of  Garrison’s  statement,  it  is 
true  that  Cushing  had  a  new  law  partner  named  Robert  Cross — as  can  be 
seen  by  reading  die  notice  in  The  Free  Press  for  10  August  and  for  many 
subsequent  dates,  which  states  that  Caleb  Cushing  and  Robert  Cross  “have 
formed  a  connexion  for  the  transaction  of  Law  Business  at  Newburyport 
and  Amesbury  Mills.”  Moreover,  in  May  of  1824  Cross  had  been  one  of 
the  publishers  of  the  Northern  Chronicler  (predecessor  of  The  Free  Press). 
It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  The  Free  Press  was  discontinued  on  9  December, 
just  a  month  and  three  days  after  Cushing’s  defeat  at  the  polls. 

20.  Diligent  search  through  Newburyport,  Haverhill,  and  Salem  papers 
has  reveal^  no  report  of  Garrison’s  attack  on  Cushing:  hut  both  the  Gar¬ 
rison  brothers  (Life,  I,  72)  and  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  (The  Life  of  Caleb 
Cushing  [New  York,  1923],  I,  78)  insist  that  it  took  place. 
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In  December  Garrison  left  Newburjport  for  Boston.  During  the 
following  year  he  migrated  from  one  printing  job  to  another  until 
he  finally  estabhshed  himself,  in  January  of  1828,  as  editor  of  the 
National  Philanthropist,  one  of  the  earhest  temperance  papers.  As 
editor  of  a  reform  paper  Garrison’s  emphasis  had  to  shift  from 
pohtics  to  morahty.  And  he  made  the  transition  rather  nicely  in 
the  editorial,  “Moral  Character  of  Pubhc  Men,”  in  the  issue  for 
18  January.  “Moral  principles,”  he  insisted,  “should  be  inseparably 
connected  with  pohtical;  and  the  splendid  talents  of  the  dissolute 
must  not  be  preferred  to  the  competent,  though  inferior,  abilities 
of  the  virtuous  of  our  land.” 

The  role  of  moral  legislator,  especially  in  the  realm  of  temper¬ 
ance,  appealed  to  Garrison  at  once;  and  he  set  about  his  new  job 
with  enthusiasm  born  of  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  evils  of  alco¬ 
hol,  since  both  his  father  and  his  brother  were  excessive  drinkers. 
He  filled  his  pages  with  as  many  horrible  examples  of  the  evils  of 
hquor  as  he  could  find.  He  told  about  the  wife  who  broke  her  hus¬ 
band’s  rum  jug  and  was  nearly  beaten  to  death  with  the  jagged 
pieces.  He  recounted  the  tale  of  the  drunkard  who  was  seen  late 
at  night  stumbhng  down  a  dark  country  road  and  whose  body  was 
found  some  days  later  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice.  He  reprinted  an 
account  of  a  brandy-drinking  contest  that  ended  with  the  senseless 
meandering  through  the  night  of  tw’o  of  the  participants  and  the 
death  of  the  third.  He  also  printed  reports  from  temperance  socie¬ 
ties  and  urged  that  more  be  sent  him.  In  fact,  his  only  real  diffi¬ 
culty  was  that  he  did  not  have  sufficient  material  to  keep  his  paper 
full.  He  had  to  advertise  for  more  facts,  and  he  volunteered  to 
write  them  up  if  only  he  were  provided  with  the  raw  material.  In 
one  issue  he  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  pay  postage  plus  one  dollar 
for  every  temperance  item — a  rather  desperate  device  in  those 
days  of  high  postage  rates. 

Garrison  had  ideas  as  well  as  facts  in  his  new  paper.  He  be- 
heved  that  the  evil  of  intemperance  must  be  rooted  out  at  its 
source — that  it  was  necessary  to  attack  and  even  ostracize  the 
manufacturers  and  vendors  of  liquor.  Grocers,  or  liquor  dealers, 
he  thought,  should  be  prevented  from  selhng  drinks  by  the  glass. 
And  as  a  special  deterrent  to  drinkers  he  advocated  pubhcizing  the 
ingredients  of  the  popular  beverages.  He  reasoned  that  if  drinkers 
knew  that  brandy  is  made  of  “rectified  spirits,  vinegar,  orace  root. 
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extract  of  almond  cake,  cherrv’-laurel  water,  and  extract  of  capsi¬ 
cum,”  that  gin  is  compounded  of  “oil  of  vitriol,  sulphuric  aether, 
oil  of  turpentine,”  and  that  sherry’  is  composed  of  “laurel  water, 
benezoin,  lamb’s  blood,  chalk  and  oyster-shells,”  that  they  would 
think  twice  before  drinking.  Garrison  urged  that  drinkers  should 
be  dismissed  from  their  jobs,  and  that  liquor  should  be  prohibited 
especially  on  ships,  a  reform  which  could  easily  be  effected  if  in¬ 
surance  companies  would  offer  premiums  to  the  officers  and  crews 
of  ships  that  did  not  use  spirits.  He  suggested,  in  addition,  that 
certain  customs  should  be  changed,  that  milk  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  substitute  for  spirits,  that  housewives  (whose  potentially 
great  influence  on  the  temperance  cause  had  never  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  recognized)  should  stop  offering  the  social  glass  to  all  callers, 
and  that  treating  in  the  army  should  be  abolished.  But,  above  all, 
he  urged  that  drinkers  read  his  paper,  and  he  was  so  confident  of 
its  beneficial  effect  that  he  made  a  special  offer:  He  would  give 
a  free  subscription  to  any  moderate  drinker  who  failed  to  save 
more  on  his  hquor  bills  through  reading  the  paper  than  the  paper 
cost. 

Liquor  was  not  the  only  thing  proscribed  in  the  National  Phi¬ 
lanthropist.  With  considerable  vehemence  Garrison  condemned 
breaking  the  Sabbath  (a  position  he  was  later  to  reverse  with  equal 
vehemence),  as  well  as  theatre-going,  dancing,  dueling,  gambling, 
swearing,  and  the  institutions  of  prostitution  and  imprisonment 
for  debt.  He  also  did  what  he  could  to  condemn  war  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace,  commending  the  lectures  of  William  Ladd,  who  had 
founded  the  American  Peace  Society  in  May  of  1828.  Moreover, 
Garrison  showed  his  abhorrence  of  slavery  by  deploring  the  law 
passed  in  South  Carolina  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  Negroes  to 
read  and  write:  “There  is  something  unspeakably  pitiable  and 
alarming  in  the  state  of  that  society  where  it  is  deemed  necessary, 
for  self-preservation,  to  seal  up  the  mind  and  debase  the  intellect 
of  man  to  brutal  incapacity.”-^ 

In  spite  of  having  such  a  full  roster  of  moral  subjects  to  discuss 
in  the  National  Philanthropist,  Garrison  found  it  difficult  to  avoid 
political  topics  altogether.  He  could  not  resist  attacking  Andrew 
Jackson,  approving  Henry  Clay  and  the  protective  tariff,  and  ad¬ 
vocating  the  reelection  of  Governor  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts.  But 

21.  National  Philanthropist,  11  January  1828 
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all  of  these  topics  he  discussed  with  relative  restraint,  for  he  had 
learned  something  from  his  experience  with  The  Free  Press.  He 
was  not  even  offended  when  a  correspondent,  who  called  himself, 
“A  Mechanic,”  accused  him  of  meddling  in  politics,  though  he 
commented  on  his  letter  in  footnotes  of  three  and  a  half  times  the 
length  of  the  correspondent’s  letter.22 

In  short.  Garrison’s  tone  as  editor  of  the  National  Philanthro¬ 
pist  was  calm  and  genial  by  comparison  with  his  tone  in  The  Free 
Press.  He  was  able  to  attack  such  a  man  -as  John  Neal,  the  minor 
man  of  letters  who  imagined  himself  a  great  author,  with  sufficient 
understanding  to  discover  his  occasional  virtues  as  a  writer.  He 
could  offer  criticism  of  what  he  considered  immorality  in  the  life 
and  works  of  Tom  Moore  and  Lord  Byron  without  failing  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  talents  as  poets.22  Even  with  illiterate  correspondents 
Garrison  was  able  to  be  magnanimous.  Some  woman  who  had 
written  an  “Address  to  Females,”  which  he  refused  to  print  be- 
casue  he  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  put  it  into  publishable  con¬ 
dition,  asked  if  money  could  persuade  him  to  publish  it,  and  if  so, 
how  much?  Garrison  replied,  with  self-conscious  nobility: 

We  say,  then  that  money  cannot  buy  our  good  nature,  or 
bribe  our  judgment  ....  Now,  what  money  cannot  accom- 

f)lish  with  us,  may  be  obtained  by  a  simple  request.  We  have 
ost  the  communication  in  question;  but  if  the  writer  will 
renew  it,  and  adhere  to  the  publication  thereof,  it  shall  be 
given  as  an  effectual  cure  for  the  cacoethenes  scribendi.^* 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  Garrison  announced  that  he  had  relin¬ 
quished  his  editorship  of  the  Philanthropist.  Once  more  he  had 
edited  a  paper  for  only  six  months,  and  once  more  he  left  with 
a  rather  ambiguous  statement  concerning  an  “adequate  and  ample 
inducement  to  remain”  and  his  inclination  “.  .  .  to  pursue  a  dif- 

22.  National  Philanthropist,  20  June  1828.  The  method  of  answering 
a  critic  by  means  of  footnotes  Garrison  used  more  and  more  as  the  years 
passed.  That  Garrison  was  at  this  time  rewriting  some  of  his  correspon¬ 
dents’  letters  is  indicated  by  “A  Mechanic’s”  reply  in  the  issue  for  28  June. 
He  says  he  wants  to  thank  Garrison  “for  the  new  dress  you  gave  my  first 
child,  and  the  conspicious  place  he  filled  in  your  columns,”  and  admits  he 
himself  has  little  time  and  less  ability  for  newspaper  writing. 

23.  See  the  National  Philanthropist  for  8,  15,  29  February.  Almost  in¬ 
variably  in  his  literary  criticism.  Garrison’s  ultimate  emphasis  is  on  moral 
content. 

24.  National  Philanthropist,  20  June  1828. 
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ferent,  though  perhaps  not  a  more  honorable  or  beneficial  employ¬ 
ment.” 

Late  in  the  summer,  while  he  was  working  with  a  committee 
circulating  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Garrison  was  ofiFered  another  position.  He  was  asked  to 
edit  in  Bennington,  Vermont — at  that  time  served  only  by  a  Jack- 
son  paper — the  Journal  of  the  Times,  a  new  w'eekly  which  was 
to  advocate  the  reelection  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  accepted  the 
job  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  discuss 
miscellaneous  moral  subjects  in  addition  to  the  political  issues  in¬ 
volved  with  the  campaign. 2® 

In  his  statement  “To  the  Public”  in  the  first  issue  (3  October), 
Garrison  explained  that  the  paper  was  to  be  independent;  “it  shall 
be  trammelled  by  no  interest,  biased  by  no  sect,  awed  by  no  power” 
— a  rather  extravagant  claim  in  light  of  his  political  commitments. 
Moreover,  the  Journal  was  to  be  preoccupied  with  three  objects, 
“which  we  shall  pursue  through  life,  whether  in  this  place  or  else¬ 
where — namely,  the  suppression  of  intemperance  and  its  associate 
vices,  the  gradual  emancipation  of  every  slave  in  the  republic,  and 
the  jjerpetuity'  of  national  peace.”-®  Also,  he  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  encouraging  a  popular  and  practical  education  and  a  profit¬ 
able  national  industry.  Finally,  as  though  it  were  the  least  import¬ 
ant  aim  of  the  paper,  he  said  he  intended  to  advocate  the  retdec- 
tion  of  John  Quincy  Adams  as  President. 

Garrison’s  support  of  Adams  in  the  Journal  was  unenthusiasdc 
and  indirect,  for  he  spent  his  time  attacking  Jackson  rather  than 
praising  Adams.  Typical  of  his  method  was  the  following  which 
appeared  a  week  before  the  election: 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  present  tremendous  con¬ 
flict,  we  shall  thank  God  on  our  bended  knees  that  we  have 
been  permitted  to  denounce,  as  unworthy  of  the  suffrages 
of  a  moral  and  religious  people,  a  man  whose  hands  are 
crimsoned  with  innocent  blood,  whose  lips  are  full  of  pro¬ 
fanity,  who  looks  on  "blood  and  carnage  with  philosophic 

25.  It  is  ironic  that  Garrison  should  have  undertaken  to  electioneer  for 
Adams  since  in  the  campaign  of  1824  he  had  had  little  to  say  in  his  favor, 
much  preferring  the  southern  slaveholder,  William  H.  Crawford.  See  the 
Newburyport  Herald,  25  January  1825. 

26.  Throughout  this  paper  Garrison’s  resolve  to  be  a  reformer  is  evident. 
See  especially  his  poems,  "The  Resolve,”  (12  December)  and  “The  Birth¬ 
day”  (26  Dwember). 
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composure” — a  slaveholder,  and,  what  is  more  iniquitous, 
a  buver  and  seller  of  human  flesh — a  mihtary  despot,  who 
has  oroken  the  laws  of  his  country — and  one,  whose  only 
recommendations  are,  that  he  has  fought  many  duels — filled 
many  offices,  and  failed  in  all — achieved  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  at  the  expense  of  constitutional  rights — and  that  he 
possesses  the  fighting  propensities  and  courage  of  a  tiger 
....  One  hundred  thousand  men  can  be  found  among  us, 
who  are  better  qualified  to  fill  the  Presidential  chair  than 
Andrew  Jackson — independent  of  moral  worth  ....  If  Mr. 
Adams  lose  his  election,  (which  no  candid  observing  man 
now  believes,)  his  friends  will  have  this  rich  consolation — 
that  they  compose  a  minority,  which,  for  strength,  and  wis¬ 
dom,  and  virtue,  and  patriotism,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  party. 

When  Jackson  was  elected.  Garrison  was  convinced  that  all  was 
lost.  He  prayed  to  God  to  save  the  country  from  “Vandal  innova¬ 
tion,”  for  he  feared  that  the  Federal  Government  would  now  be 
filled  with  dishonest  and  unprincipled  men  who  would  repudiate 
the  worthy  past.  Even  after  the  initial  shock  of  the  election  had 
passed,  he  considered  the  General  as  ridiculous  at  the  head  of  the 
government  as  Adams  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  an  Army. 
And  Jackson’s  inaugural  address  he  thought  so  puerile  that  an  in¬ 
telligent  sixteen-year-old — perhaps  thinking  of  himself  at  that  age 
— should  have  been  able  to  do  better. 

But  reform  and  not  |X)htics  was  what  really  interested  the 
young  editor  of  the  Journal.  Of  the  various  reforms  which  he 
preached,  the  abohtion  of  slavery  was  rapidly  assuming  promi¬ 
nence.  His  aim,  however,  was  more  modest  than  it  later  became; 
for  he  considered  the  emancipation  of  all  the  American  slaves  in 
one  generation  impossible.  The  great  structure  of  slavery  which 
towered  higher  than  the  Alps  must  be  removed  stone  by  stone,  he 
thought,  until  it  was  so  low  that  it  could  be  overturned  without 
burying  the  whole  country  in  its  ruins.  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  he  selected  as  the  first  stone  to  be  removed.  Americans 
must  be  taught,  he  insisted,  to  become  as  excited  over  the  injus¬ 
tices  to  the  slaves  in  the  nation’s  capital  as  they  had  become  during 
the  War  of  1812  over  the  impressment  of  ten  white  citizens  by 
a  foreign  country.**  He  wrote  and  printed  petitions  and  circulated 

27.  Journal  of  the  Times,  31  October  1828. 

28.  Journal  of  the  Times,  7  November  1828. 
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them  to  New  England  postmasters;  on  the  23rd  of  January  he  was 
able  to  announce  that  he  had  sent  to  the  Representative  of  his 
Congressional  District  a  petition  with  2,352  signatures. 

In  March  (by  this  time  he  knew  that  his  editorship  of  the  paper 
would  soon  end)  he  wrote  a  Fourth  of  July  poem  which  was  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  eulogy  of  America  with  which  he  had  cele¬ 
brated  the  Fourth  in  The  Free  Press.  It  contained  these  hnes: 

.  .  .  Liberty  hes  prostrate  in  the  dust, 

With  hair  dishevelled,  and  with  zone  unbound; 


For  here,  in  this  her  sanctuary  and  home. 

Hath  Slavery  boldly  raised  his  iron  throne; 

And  men,  hke  household  goods  or  servile  beasts, 
Are  bought  and  sold,  kidnapped  and  pirated; 
Branded  with  red  hot  irons,  scourged  with  whips. 
Laden  with  chains  that  pinch  their  tender  flesh. 
Driven  in  droves  e’en  by  the  capitol. 

Imported  from  afar,  then  secretly 
Thrown  into  narrow  cells  and  prisons  drear. 

Till  bones  and  sinews  in  the  market  rise; — 

And  government  looks  tamely  on  the  while, 

Nor  drops  a  tear  of  sorrowing  sympathy. 

Nor  moves  a  finger  to  relieve  th’  oppressed. 

»  »  » 

Then  haul  our  striped  and  starry  banner  down — 


We  will  no  longer  multiply  our  boasts 
Of  liberty,  till  ^  are  truly  free.** 

By  the  time  Garrison’s  six-months  term  as  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Times  had  expired,  Benjamin  Lundy,  the  veteran  Quaker 
abolitionist,  had  offered  him  the  co-editorship  in  Baltimore  of  his 
antislavery  paper,  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.  At  last, 
Garrison  had  specific  plans  to  announce  in  his  valedictory  to  his 
readers: 

Hereafter  the  editorial  charge  of  this  paper  will  devolve 
on  another  person.  I  am  invited  to  occupy  a  broader  field, 
and  to  engage  in  a  higher  enterprise :  that  field  embraces  the 
whole  country — that  enterprise  is  in  behalf  of  the  slave 
population. 

29.  Journal  of  March,  13  March  1829. 
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To  my  apprehension,  the  subject  of  slavery  involves  inter¬ 
ests  of  greater  moment  to  our  welfare  as  a  republic,  and  de¬ 
mands  a  more  prudent  and  minute  investigation,  than  any 
other  which  has  come  before  the  American  people  since  the 
revolutionary  struggle — than  all  others  which  now  occupy 
their  attention.  No  body  of  men,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
deserve  their  charities,  and  prayers,  and  united  assistance  so 
much  as  the  slaves  of  this  country;  and  yet  they  are  almost 
entirely  nedected.  It  is  true,  many  a  cheek  burns  with  shame 
in  view  of  our  national  inconsistency,  and  manv  a  heart 
bleeds  for  the  miserable  African;  it  is  true,  examples  of  dis¬ 
interested  benevolence  and  individual  sacrifices  are  numer¬ 
ous,  particularly  in  the  southern  states;  but  no  systematic, 
vigorous  and  successful  measures  have  been  made  to  over¬ 
throw  this  fabric  of  oppression.  I  trust  in  God  that  I  may  be 
the  humble  instrument  of  breaking  at  least  one  chain,  and 
restoring  one  captive  to  liberty :  it  will  amply  repay  a  life  of 
severe  toil.^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  observe  the  steady  development  of  Garri¬ 
son’s  powers  from  the  precocious  apprentice  of  the  Newburyport 
Herald  to  the  young  editor  of  The  Free  Press,  the  National  Phi- 
lanthrophist,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Times.  In  The  Free  Press  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  fallible  and  at  times  irascible  young  man 
whose  arrogance  antagonized  subscribers  and  friends  alike,  and 
whose  preoccupation  with  politics  excluded  any  real  interest  in 
reform.  As  editor  of  the  National  Philanthropist,  however,  he 
learned  to  control  his  temper,  and,  with  his  instinctive  abhorrence 
for  the  evils  of  excessive  drinking,  he  was  able  to  conduct  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  interesting  temperance  paper,  though  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  concentrate  on  moral  issues  alone.  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Times  he  tried  to  compromise  between  his  interest  in  politics  and 
in  reform,  and  the  resulting  paper  was  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  most  successful  one  he  had  yet  edited.®^  More  important  than 
the  success  of  the  paper,  however,  w’as  the  fact  that  in  editing  it 
Garrison  had  sown  his  political  oats,  and  that  he  was  ready  at  the 
end  of  six  months  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  slave. 

30.  Journal  of  Times,  27  March  1829. 

31.  Horace  Greeley  CThe  American  Conflict  .  .  .  [New  York,  1864I,  I, 
1 1 5)  has  praised  the  Journal  of  the  Times  as  "about  the  ablest  and  most 
interesting  newspaper  ever  issu^  in  Vermont." 


THE  PARSONS-SEDGWICK  FEUD  AND  THE  REFORM 
OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  JUDICIARY 

By  Richard  E.  Welch  Jr. 

Among  the  many  statesmen  and  jurists  that  Essex  County  has 
given  the  nation,  there  is  perhaps  no  major  figure  so  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  this  region  as  Theophilus  Parsons.  His  tremendous  legal 
reputation  was  earned  within  its  limits,  his  political  activities  are 
always  to  be  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Essex  Junto. 

The  most  important  phase  of  Parsons’  career  was  undoubtedly 
his  tenure  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  It  is  the  usual  assumption*  that  Parsons  was  called  to 
that  post  by  the  spontaneous  and  unanimous  demand  of  bar  and 
bench,  and  that  his  appointment  created  unalloyed  joy  in  the 
hearts  of  his  colleagues.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  selection  of  a 
new  Chief  Justice  to  the  state  Supreme  Court  in  1806  involved 
a  contest  of  no  mean  proportions. 

Little  is  known  today  of  that  battle  between  Theophilus  Parsons 
and  Theodore  Sedg\vick  for  the  post  of  Chief  Justice,  but  at  the 
time  it  was  a  matter  of  great  moment  in  Massachusetts  legal  cir¬ 
cles,  and  is  of  interest  today  not  only  for  its  emotional  content,  but 
because  it  involved  the  two  men  most  responsible  for  the  essential 
administrative  reform  of  the  Massachusetts  Judiciary  that  occurred 
between  1803  and  1811.  It  also  holds  a  certain  fascination  be¬ 
cause  it  concerned  two  individuals  whose  careers  show  many  par¬ 
allels,  whose  political  views  were  almost  identical,  and  whose  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  need  for  both  substantive  and  procedural  reform  were 
so  similar  that  had  they  not  hated  and  distrusted  each  other,  as 
a  result  of  the  events  of  1806,  they  must  surely  have  become  firm 
allies. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1 806,  Chief  Justice  Francis  Dana,  a  Rev¬ 
olutionary  patriot  who  had  done  noble  diplomatic  service  at  the 
court  of  Catherine  the  Great,  but  now  suffered  from  advancing 
age  and  ill  health,  submitted  his  resignation  to  Governor  Strong. 
As  there  was  an  unbroken  tradition  that  the  new  Chief  Justice 
was  chosen  from  the  existing  court,  residents  in  Massachusetts  in¬ 
terested  in  such  matters  began  checking  over  the  qualifications  of 

I.  See,  for  example,  Zechariah  Chafee  Jr.  “Theophilus  Parsons”,  D.A.B. 
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the  four  Associate  Justices.  There  was  Isaac  Parker,  a  man  of 
considerable  promise,  but  only  recently  appointed,  and  generally 
thought  too  young  and  inexperienced.  The  goateed  George  Thach- 
er,  ever  impoverished  and  always  conciliatory,  was  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  weakest  member  of  the  Court,  a  judgment  in  which 
he  appeared  to  concur.  Samuel  Sewall  of  Maine  was  a  justice  of 
much  greater  stature.  Good-humored,  tolerant,  and  hard-working, 
noted  for  concise,  lucid  opinions,  written  in  blunt  style  and  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  strong  commonsense  viewpoint,  Sewall  was  well 
regarded  by  both  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Massachusetts,  but  was 
not  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  state’s 
Supreme  Judicial  Court.  That  honor  was  unquestionably  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Theodore  Sedgwick. 

Sedgwick,  a  resident  of  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  was  one  of 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Federalist  Party  in  Massachusetts. 
That  party  had  come  upon  hard  days  by  1 806,  and  Sedg^\’ick  had 
retired  from  active  poUtical  hfe  with  the  accession  of  that  “mad 
Jacobin”,  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  the  presidency  in  1801.  Before  that 
date,  however,  he  had  served  several  terms  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  had  been  one  of  Alexander  Hamilton’s  foremost  lieuten¬ 
ants  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  Washington’s  presi¬ 
dency,  and  had  served  both  as  a  Senator  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
during  the  turbulent  administration  of  John  Adams.  Sedg^vick  was 
anathema  to  Massachusetts  RepubUcans,  but  few  could  deny  that 
he  had  played  an  active  role  in  the  formation  and  early  years  of 
the  Repubhc.  It  appeared  now  that  his  career  was  to  be  fittingly 
climaxed  by  his  appointment  to  the  leadership  of  the  state  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Though  Sewall  and  Thacher  had  preceded  him  on 
that  court  by  a  few  months,  he  was  the  oldest  member  in  years, 
surely  its  most  distinguished,  and  a  moderately  good  friend  of 
Governor  Strong,  a  worthy  Federahst.  Sedgwick  awaited  official 
confirmation  of  his  appointment  daily. 

Certain  of  his  judicial  associates  and  certain  leading  members 
of  the  Boston  bar  had  other  ideas,  however.  They  believed  that  the 
prestige  of  the  court  and  the  cause  of  judicial  reform  would  best 
be  served  if  Theophilus  Parsons,  universally  recognized  as  the 
greatest  lawyer  in  New  England,  and  thought  by  many  to  possess 
the  keenest  legal  mind  and  finest  legal  education  of  any  lawyer  in 
the  United  States,  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  practice  and 
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head  the  Massachusetts  bench.  These  men  believed  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  jurisprudence,  in  danger  of  self-strangulation  through 
“red  tape”  and  procedural  delay,  stood  in  dire  need  of  a  forceful, 
universally  respected  individual,  characterized  by  a  constructive 
mind  and  great  administrative  ability'.  They  felt  that  a  new  man 
would  find  it  easier  to  make  the  necessarily  radical  reforms  in 
Supreme  Court  procedure  than  one  even  partially  adjusted  to  the 
old  ways  of  the  Court.  In  Parsons,  “the  Giant  of  the  Law”,  they 
were  sure  they  had  their  man,  the  needed  "new  broom”,  and  they 
were  certain  that  Parsons  would  not  consider  anything  less  than 
the  chief  justiceship  itself. 

Though  sincere  and  probably  correct  in  their  beliefs,  these  self- 
appointed  advisers  to  the  Governor  played  a  rather  shabby  game, 
so  far  as  Sedgwick  was  concerned.  This  is  especially  true  of  his 
“brethren  of  the  bench,”  Sewall  and  Parker.  These  gentlemen  had 
met  in  Marblehead,  late  in  April,  and  planned  concerted  arrange¬ 
ments  to  suggest  and  encourage  the  gubernatorial  appointment  of 
Parsons;  yet  early  in  May,  Sedgwick  was  the  happy  recipient  of 
a  letter  from  Sewall  in  which  the  latter  spoke  of  the  probability 
that  “if  the  nomination  should  be  from  the  present  bench,  it  will 
be,  I  presume,  of  yourself.”  Justice  Parker  and  himself,  declared 
Se^vall,  felt  that  the  vacancy  that  would  be  created  among  the 
associate  justices  by  Sedgwick’s  elevation,  could  best  be  filled  by 
Artemas  Ward  or  Samuel  Dexter.^ 

While  Sedgwick  was  complacently  contemplating  the  agreeable 
improvement  of  the  Massachusetts  Judiciary  that  was  in  store,  he 
suddenly  heard  from  a  friend  that  a  neighborhood  paper  had  just 
published  the  news  that  Governor  Strong  had  appointed  Theo- 
philus  Parsons,  late  of  Newburyport,  now  of  Boston,  to  succeed 
Dana  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

To  say  that  Sedgwick  was  angry  would  be  mocking  understate¬ 
ment.  In  the  next  weeks  and  months,  he  would  splutter,  threaten, 
thunder,  fume,  and  howl  with  fury.  Always  concerned  for  his 
honor  and  good  name,  Sedgwick’s  natural  sensitivity  was  height¬ 
ened  at  this  time  by  ill  health  and  deep  anxiety  for  his  dying  wife. 
He  became  firmly  convinced  that  not  only  had  he  been  disappoint- 

2.  Sewall  to  Sedgwick,  May  4,  1806.  Box  “D”,  Sedgwick  Papers,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society  (hereafter  referred  to  as  M.H.S.') 
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ed,  he  had  been  deceived,  cheated,  and  dishonored;  he  had  been 
pubhcly  proclaimed  as  being  unworthy  of  the  position  of  Chief 
Justice.  What  other  explanation  would  the  public  give  to  Strong’s 
decision  to  break  tradition  and  go  outside  the  Court  to  choose  a 
successor  to  Dana.  Sedgwick  wrote  hurriedly  to  his  good  friend, 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  stating  that  he  had  been  publicly  humiliated 
and  grossly  hoodwinked  by  Governor  Strong.  He  had  met  Strong 
at  Northampton  in  late  March  and  had  been  asked  his  advice  con¬ 
cerning  the  appointment  of  a  new  associate  justice,  “the  implica¬ 
tion  [being]  irresistable  [sic]  that  the  vacancy  was  to  be  filled 
from  the  bench.”  Strong  had  now  placed  him  in  a  position  where 
the  only  honorable  course  was  to  resign.^ 

Before  long,  Sedgwick  was  suspecting  a  goodly  share  of  the 
residents  of  Massachusetts  of  foul  deeds  and  slanderous  intent, 
but  he  never  appears  to  have  suspected  the  part  played  by  his  fel¬ 
low  justices,  Sewall  and  Parker.  Both  these  gentlemen  pleaded 
complete  innocence  of  any  agency  in  the  matter  of  Parsons’  nomi¬ 
nation  and  attempted  to  convince  Sedgwick  that  Governor  Strong’s 
action  was  the  result  solely  of  certain  spontaneous  “solicitations 
to  him  by  several  members  of  the  bar.”'* 

At  these  “members  of  the  bar”,  Sedgwick  was  highly  incensed; 
they  were  not  only  meddlesome  character-assassins,  they  were  in¬ 
grates  as  well.  One  of  Sedgwick’s  prime  accomplishments  as  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  from  1802  to  1806  had  been  to  improve 
the  relations  between  bench  and  bar,  to  promote  courteous  deport¬ 
ment  and  professional  propriety  within  the  courtroom,  and  to  curb 
the  ill  temper,  ridicule,  and  overbearing  manner  that  had  previ¬ 
ously  characterized  the  Supreme  Court  bench  in  its  dealing  with 
the  bar.  Now  to  have  the  bar,  for  whose  “honor  and  comfort  he 
had  done  so  much,”  apparently  instigate  Parsons’  appointment, 
and  certainly  approve  it  with  maddening  unanimity,  was  too 
much. 

Sedgwick’s  fury  was  of  a  graduated  sort,  however.  Its  highest 
degree  and  full  force  was  reserved  for  Parsons  himself.  Sedgwick 
felt  sincerely,  and  incorrectly,  that  Parsons  had  schemed  to  jockey 

3.  Sedgwick  to  Otis,  May  16,  1806.  H.  G.  Otis  Papers,  M.H.S. 

4.  See  Sewall  and  Parker  letters  of  June  15;  July  9;  July  25,  1806  in 
Box  “D”,  Sedgwick  Papers,  M.H.S.  Certain  of  these  “solicitations”  were 
definitely  inspired  by  Justices  Parker  and  Sewall. 
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Sedgwick  out  of  the  chief  justiceship,  and  had  been  guilty  of  the 
vilest  falsehoods  in  the  process.  Parsons’  “crime”  had  occurred 
some  time  during  the  first  days  of  May  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
at  the  board  of  a  local  justice,  Mr.  Andrews. 

\\  hat  actually  occurred  there  is  far  from  certain,  but  according 
to  Harrison  Gray  Otis — who  roamed  both  sides  of  the  fence  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  controversy — Theophilus  Parsons  had  informed 
Judge  Parker  and  Justice  Andrews,  in  Otis’  presence,  that  there 
was  no  need  to  worry  that  his  appointment  would  cause  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Judge  Sedgwick  as  that  gentleman  had  told  him  that  he 
(Parsons)  was  the  only  man  under  whom  he  would  consent  to 
serve.® 

Upon  receiving  this  communication,  Sedgwick  immediately  re¬ 
plied  to  Otis  that  “this  story  is  as  false  as  Hell.”  He  had  heard  the 
same  tale  from  another  source  and  it  was  an  example  of  outra¬ 
geous  falsehood  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  Parsons.  He  had  had 
two  conversations  with  the  latter  individual,  one  at  Boston,  the 
other  at  Concord,  “on  the  subject  of  the  probable  resignation  of 
the  Ch.  justice,  in  both  of  which  .  .  .  [Parsons]  declared,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that,  under  the  present  arrangement  of  the  court,  no  con¬ 
sideration  would  induce  him  to  accept  of  a  seat  on  the  bench." 
To  these  observations,  Sedgwick  recalled,  he  had  made  no  reply 
whatsoever.® 

It  would  appear  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  something  of 
this  sort.  Parsons,  with  undue  optimism,  had  probably  innocently 
dropped  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  he  thought  it  likely  that  Sedg¬ 
wick  would  not  feel  slighted  if  Parsons  received  the  appointment. 
Certain  friends  of  both  gentlemen,  greatly  enamored  with  the 
thought  of  securing  the  services  of  Parsons  on  the  bench,  and  most 
fearful  of  inciting  the  anger  of  Sedgwick,  leaped  upon  this  hint, 
expanded  it  in  the  retelhng,  and  accepted  it  as  a  direct  quotation 
and  fully  accurate  description  of  Sedgwick’s  sentiments. 

Certain  it  is  that  Parsons  had  in  no  way  sought  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  accepted  it,  at  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice,  only 
because  he  felt  it  his  pubhc  duty  to  reform  judicial  procedure  in 
the  state’s  highest  court,  and  impart  new  life  to  the  Federalist 
temper  of  its  bench.  The  pressure  put  upon  Governor  Strong  to 

5.  Otis  to  Sedgwick,  May  25,  1806.  Box  “D”,  Sedgwick  Papers,  M.H.S. 

6.  Sedgwick  to  Otis,  June  6,  1806.  H.  G.  Otis  Papers,  M.H.S. 
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appoint  Parsons  was  not  of  the  latter’s  making;  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Boston  bar,  of  Parker,  Sewall,  and  others  were  quite 
unauthorized.  Parsons  probably  did  not  know  of  his  nomination 
until  three  days  before  it  was  pubhshed,  and  was  sincerely  reluc¬ 
tant  to  accept  it  until  persuaded  by  the  urgency  of  his  friends  and 
the  promise  of  Governor  Strong  to  raise  judicial  salaries  to  a  more 
respectable  level. 

Sedgwick  was  determined,  however,  to  discover  a  “foul  plot 
behind  the  whole  affair”,  and  for  many  weeks  hterally  pummelled 
his  friends  with  letters  in  which  he  alternately  demanded  and 
begged  them  to  “make  enquiries  which  must  result  •  .  .  either  to 
show  that  the  Governor  had  been  imposed  on  by  invidious  or  false 
suggestions,  or  that  he  had  intended  to  fix  a  stigma  of  disgrace 
[on  my  name].”'' 

These  friends  conscientiously  rephed  time  and  again,  always 
praising  Sedgwick’s  contributions  to  the  Massachusetts  judiciary 
and  always  urging  with  great  earnestness  that  he  reconsider  his 
“conditional  resignation.”  But  none  of  these  correspondents  gave 
credence  to  any  “foul  plot,”  nor  did  they  speak  disparagingly  of 
the  successful  candidate,  as  Sedgwick  encouraged  them  to  do. 
Sedgwick  was  intensely  irritated  at  their  ill-timed  tolerance.  He 
was  moreover  genuinely  puzzled  as  to  what  his  future  course  of 
action  should  be.  By  July,  he  had  begun  to  appreciate  that  his 
warmest  friends  were  becoming  a  bit  exhausted,  if  not  annoyed, 
by  his  constant  demands  for  “evidence”  and  sympathy.  He  under¬ 
stood,  too,  that  the  moment  for  a  dramatic  resignation  which 
would  have  excited  a  certain  amount  of  general  sympathy  had 
passed.  Beset  by  demands  of  friends  that  he  not  resign,  and  per¬ 
sonally  desirous  of  remaining  in  the  public  service  if  this  could 
be  done  without  disgrace,  Sedgi^ick  looked  to  a  series  of  “pubhc 
addresses”  from  the  Massachusetts  bar  as  his  only  hope  of  “recon- 
cihng  his  honor  and  the  desires  of  his  friends.”  He  would  consent 
to  remain  on  the  bench  only  if  assured  that  such  was  the  earnest 
request  of  the  legal  practitioners  of  Massachusetts,  individually 
and  collectively.  Informed  of  Judge  Sedgwick’s  desire,  the  lawyers 
of  Massachusetts  were  quick  to  respond. 

WiUiam  SuUivan,  Timothy  Bigelow,  Artemas  Ward,  Samuel 
Dexter,  and  William  Prescott — apart  from  Parsons,  the  five  lead- 

7.  HooktT-Sedgwick  correspondence.  Box  “D”,  Sedgwick  Papers,  M.H.S. 
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ing  Boston  counsellors  of  their  day — paid  sincere  tribute  to  the 
instrumentahty  of  Sedgwick  in  placing  the  lawyers  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  “on  a  footing  useful  to  the  community  and  honorable 
to  themselves,”®  reiterated  their  respect  for  his  talents  and  abihty, 
and  respectfully  requested  that  he  think  no  more  of  resigning. 
These  individual  bouquets  were  pleasing,  but  something  more 
official  was  needed,  such  as  written  testimonials  from  the  bars  of 
the  various  counties  of  Massachusetts.  These  were  rather  more 
slow  in  coming,  but  after  a  htde  prodding  by  Sedgwick’s  friends 
they  began  to  circulate  and  spasmodically  arrive  at  Mr.  Willard’s 
post  office  in  Stockbridge. 

The  first  to  arrive  were  testimonials  from  the  lawyers  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Worcester,  and  Hampshire  counties,  all  expressing  “re¬ 
spectful  attachment”  to  Sedgwick’s  person,  praising  the  value  of 
his  services  to  the  community,  and  urging  his  continued  occupa¬ 
tion  with  those  services.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  certain 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  various  other  county  bars  formally  to 
address  Sedgwick  for  fear  of  offending  Parsons  and  Governor 
Strong  and  consequendy  creadng  a  rift  in  the  Federahst  Party  in 
Massachusetts.  Wilham  Prescott,  however,  forwarded  the  news 
that  the  lawyers  of  Essex  County,  Parsons’  native  ground,  would 
“most  sincerely  and  deeply  regret”  it  if  Sedgwick  “from  any  cause 
whatever”  should  decide  to  resign,®  and  Christopher  Gore  forward¬ 
ed  the  same  message  from  Boston,  Suffolk  County. 

The  evident  sincerity  of  these  memorials  allowed  Sedgwick 
gracefully  to  reconsider  his  declared  intention  to  resign.  He  had 
a  strong  desire  to  remain  in  pubhc  hfe,  and  was  impressed  by  the 
arguments  of  those  friends  who  stressed  the  importance  of  a 
“stable  judiciary  in  a  time  of  democratic  madness”,  and  the  “right 
of  the  people”  to  his  services.  The  news  that  Parsons  would  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Parker  at  the  September  term  in  Lenox  made  Sedgwick’s 
decision  to  join  the  court  on  that  occasion  rather  more  difficult, 
but  personal  desire  and  a  strong  sense  of  public  responsibility  com¬ 
bined  to  persuade  him  to  cross  his  personal  Rubicon.  Evidently 
Sewall,  who  sat  with  Parsons  and  Sedgwick  on  the  western  circuit, 
patched  things  up  among  his  colleagues  as  best  he  could,  for  the 

8.  Sullivan  to  Sedgwick,  May  23,  1806.  Loose  Letters  of  T.  S.,  Sedg¬ 
wick  Papers,  M.H.S. 

9.  Prescott  to  Sedgwick,  July  5,  1806.  Box  “D”,  Sedgwick  Papers,  M.H.S. 
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Lenox  session  passed  without  any  open  display  of  discourtesy  or 
dissension.  Parsons  and  Sedgwick  were  still  barely  on  speaking 
terms,  however,  when  they  met  with  the  full  court  in  Boston,  the 
following  December,  and  as  long  as  both  hved  their  relations  were 
at  best  strained.  Parsons  seems  to  have  considered  Sedgwick  a  sus¬ 
picious,  jealous-minded  prima  donna.  And  Sedgwick  undoubtedly 
considered  Parsons  an  arrogant  individual  of  questionable  trust¬ 
worthiness,  shamefully  eager  to  gain  for  himself  complete  credit 
for  judicial  reforms  initiated  by  others.  In  a  bit  of  masterly  under¬ 
statement,  Theophilus  Parsons  Jr.,  in  his  entertaining  and  valua¬ 
ble  memoir  of  his  father,  declares:  “Mr.  Sedgwick  was  never  so 
well  satisfied  with  my  father’s  proceedings  as  a  judge  as  were  the 
other  members  of  the  court.’’*” 

Basically,  the  two  men  were  not  at  all  dissimilar.  Not  only  were 
both  gentlemen  hugely  proud  of  their  English  lineage  and  con¬ 
siderably  bothered  by  a  disposition  towards  hypochondria,  but 
their  careers  hold  many  parallels.  Though  Parsons  confined  him¬ 
self  chiefly  to  his  profession  and  intensive  study  in  a  number  of 
fields  ranging  from  mathematics  to  metaphysical  philosophy,  and 
largely  restricted  his  political  activities  to  serving  as  the  adviser 
and  vastly  respected  consultant  of  various  Federalist  politicians  in 
New  England,  he  did  at  times  consent  to  descend  to  the  hurly- 
burly  of  the  active  political  scene,  and  at  such  times  his  career 
not  only  paralleled  Sedgwick’s  but  their  pohtical  views  and  aims 
were  virtually  identical.  Neither  subjected  himself  to  the  dangers 
of  a  soldier’s  life  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  both  were 
important  members  of  the  state  convention  which  drew  up  the 
Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780.  Parsons  (who  had  earlier 
drawn  up  the  Essex  Result  and  thus  helped  defeat  the  loosely- 
drawn  and  unduly  “radical”  constitution  of  1777)  was,  indeed, 
at  the  age  of  29,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  1780 
convention.  With  Sedgwick,  he  pleaded  for  “proper  vigor”  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  for  power  for  the  executive,  a  property'  basis  for  the 
Senate,  full  independence  for  the  judiciary,  and  "due  concern" 
for  the  rights  of  property. 

Both  men  saw  service  in  the  Massachusetts  state  legislature, 
though  at  different  periods,  and,  finally,  both  were  important 

I  o.  Theophilus  Parsons,  Memoir  of  Theophilus  Parsons  .  .  .  (Boston, 
1861),  194. 
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Federalist  leaders  in  the  turbulent  and  fateful  state  ratification 
convention  of  1788.  It  can  be  said  with  no  indictable  exaggera¬ 
tion  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Federal  Constitution  would  have 
been  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  convention  but  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  floor  work  and  morale-raising  activities  of  Parsons  and 
Sedgwick.  Parsons  was,  indeed,  reportedly  the  chief  author  of  the 
“recommendatory  amendments”  to  the  Constitution  offered  by 
John  Hancock.  These  amendments  swung  the  balance  in  favor  of 
the  Federalists  and  ratification. 

With  the  forming  of  the  new  government,  their  careers  began 
to  diverge.  Parsons  preferred  to  stay  at  home  in  Newburyport  and 
increase  his  regional  renown  as  a  “fiving  oracle  of  the  law”;  Sedg¬ 
wick  sought  fame  in  the  national  capital.  But  still  their  paths 
crossed  on  occasion.  Evidence  exists  that  Sedgwick  wrote  Parsons 
on  at  least  three  occasions,  and  their  mutual  friends  and  fellow 
Federalists  in  Massachusetts  often  spoke  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
Sedgwick  was  not  a  member  of  Parsons’  “Essex  Junto”,  but  his 
poUtical  views  were  theirs. 

Both  full  of  vigor  and  industry,  both  able,  dogmatic,  and  con¬ 
servative  in  temper.  Parsons  and  Sedgwick  might  well,  indeed, 
have  become  fast  friends  and  mutual  admirers  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  is  surely  unfortunate,  if  not  strange,  that  they  did 
not.  Unfortunately  chiefly  because  these  two  men  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  major  and  salutary  reform  of  the  Massachusetts 
judiciary'  that  occurred  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Their  contributions  to  that  reform  were  largely  complemen¬ 
tary,  if  not  concurrent,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  neither 
man  appreciated  the  labors  of  the  other. 

Sedgwick’s  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the  Massachusetts 
judiciary  was,  without  doubt,  less  than  that  of  Parsons;  surely  it 
is  much  less  well  known.  It  was  comprised  of  two  major  efforts: 
his  attempts  to  reform  the  “manners”  of  the  bench  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  relationship  between  bench  and  bar;  and  his  labors  with 
Otis  and  Story  to  re-arrange  the  over-all  organization  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  judiciary. 

Sufficient  mention  has  been  already  made  of  Sedgwick’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  behalf  of  courteous  deportment  and  professional  propriety 
within  the  courtroom.  Examples  of  these  “activities”  are  necessari¬ 
ly  so  specific  in  nature  as  to  appear  quite  unimportant  in  them- 
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selves;  suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  the  present  writer  has  read 
no  memoir  of  a  lawyer  or  judge  of  this  period  which  does  not 
refer  to  Sedgwick’s  skillful  efforts  to  banish  antagonism  between 
the  bar  and  certain  justices  and  to  curb  the  acrimonious  sparring 
between  certain  lawyers  that  was  such  a  common  feature  of  the 
time. 

More  concrete  and  certifiable  were  Sedgwick’s  efforts  to  co¬ 
operation  with  Harrison  Gray  Otis  from  1803  to  1806  to  effect 
various  legislative  changes  respecting  the  Massachusetts  Judiciary 
as  would  enable  that  branch  of  the  government  to  function  with 
more  efficiency  and  dispatch.  Such  a  reorganization  was  virtually 
effected  before  the  accession  to  the  bench  of  Parsons,  though  it 
was  Parsons  who  would  give  concrete  application  to  these  reforms 
and  see  to  the  reform  of  the  procedures  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  itself. 

Though  Sedgu’ick,  at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Massachusetts 
courts  as  “barbarous  and  absurd,”  matters  were  hardly  that  repre¬ 
hensible.  That  organization  and  administration  could  chiefly  be 
faulted  as  representing,  at  its  worst,  a  combination  of  moss-backed 
rules  that  had  long  outhved  their  purpose  and  certain  unwise  post- 
Revolutionary  attempts  at  anti-British  experiment.  There  were, 
moreover,  too  many  lower  courts  and  judges  in  one  section,  too 
few'  in  another;  the  circuits  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  arranged 
most  clumsily;  procedures  were  infinitely  complicated,  reviews  of 
both  fact  and  law  allowed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  expensive 
delays  in  the  execution  of  justice  the  natural  result.  The  dockets 
were  so  crowded  that  the  only  cases  tried  were  those  of  musty 
seniority.  A  comphcated  and  extensive  system  of  costs  had  grown 
up,  based  on  this  delay,  and  any  reform  in  this  connection  was 
sure  to  meet  stern  opposition  from  the  more  popular  lawyers  who 
found  the  existing  arrangement  most  lucrative. 

Sedg^vick,  with  other  judicial  reformers,  felt  there  was  need  for 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  bar  as  well  as  the  organization 
of  the  bench.  They  believed  that  if  judges  would  write  and  record 
their  opinions  and  exercise  greater  care  in  the  consultation  and 
establishment  of  precedents,  lawyers  could  be  induced  to  become 
more  “scientific”.  Because  of  the  lack  of  American  legal  books,  re¬ 
ports,  and  codes,  established  judicial  precedents  were  few,  and  the 
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lawyer  with  the  greatest  abihty  to  play  on  the  emotions  of  a  jury 
had  a  tremendous  advantage.  If  his  “law”  was  wrong  his  opponent 
often  did  not  dare  to  quote  the  Enghshman,  Blackstone,  and  it 
was  not  until  1805  that  the  first  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  was  pubhshed.  The  inauguration  of 
the  Reports  owed  much  to  the  urging  of  Sedgwick,  Otis,  and  their 
friends. 

The  main  efforts  of  Sedgwick  and  Otis,  however,  were  directed 
towards  reorganizing  the  types  of  original  jurisdiction  possessed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  instituting  the  nisi  prius  term — wherein  a 
single  justice  might  hold  court,  separating  more  distinctly  trials  of 
fact  from  law  terms,  and  arranging  the  circuits  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  greater  convenience  of  the  judges  and  the  greater 
celerity  of  the  judicial  process. 

In  a  long  and  important  letter  to  Otis,  January  7,  1804,  Sedg¬ 
wick  enclosed  drafts  for  four  bills  incorporating  judicial  reforms, 
and  offered  concise  explanations  of  his  views  on  such  matters  as 
judicial  salaries,  appeals  and  reviews,  the  jurisdiction  of  circuit 
courts,  divorce  trials,  court  terms,  and  exemption  from  jury  ser- 
vice.^^ 

ii.H.  G.  Otis  Papers,  M.H.S. 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  wrote  Sedgwick,  should  receive  more 
adequate  and  permanent  salaries.  By  giving  the  judges  a  proper  compe¬ 
tence,  able  men  of  middle  age  would  consent  to  sit  on  the  bench,  and  the 
government  would  not  be  forced  “to  supply  vacancies  from  the  old,  the 
lazy,  the  worn  out,  or  what  is  worse  those  who  have  never  been  worn  at 
all.” 

There  should  be  three  “law  terms”  for  the  full  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  where,  without  the  services  of  a  jury,  law  questions  would  be  de¬ 
cided.  Decision  on  said  questions  should  be  report^  in  full.  In  addition 
the  counties  of  Massachusetts  should  be  divided  into  four  circuits,  and 
there  should  be  two  nisi  prius  terms  held  in  each.  At  these  terms  a  single 
Supreme  Court  judge  would  preside,  and  where  objections  were  made  to 
a  decision  of  a  nisi  prius  judge,  judgment  should  be  entered  and  execution 
awarded  while  appeal  was  awaited.  Mischievous  objections  would  thus  be 
profitless,  and  with  the  suggestc'd  “double  costs”  provision,  even  expensive. 

Sedgwick  went  into  great  detail  with  respect  to  the  need  for  limiting 
appeals  and  reviews  and  for  revising  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  He  would  have  the  Supreme  Court  undisputed  in  its  right  to 
review  cases  of  “law”,  but  believed  it  must  not  waste  its  time  with  civil 
cases  of  a  purely  factual  and  routine  nature.  It  should  have  but  limited 
original  jurisdiction  and  quite  possibly  the  power  to  select  those  cases  it 
would  review.  Though  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  raise  the  proper 
prestige  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  declared  himself  the  firm  opponent  of 
"judicial  despotism”  and  suggested  it  might  be  well  to  attempt  some  decen¬ 
tralization  of  judicial  power  by  giving  to  a  superior  court  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  concurrent  original  jurisdiction  with  the  Supreme  Court  in 
certain  types  of  cases.  (Sedgwick  anticipated  here  the  establishment  in 
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This  letter  to  Otis,  then  a  prominent  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature,  was  probably  the  very  real  basis  for  the  Acts  of  February 
29,  1804  and  March  14,  1805,  in  which  the  special  nisi  prius 
sessions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  were  established. Sedg¬ 
wick’s  four-circuits  framework  was  ignored  in  favor  of  a  simple 
division  of  the  present  two  terms  on  circuit  into  a  “full”  and  a 
nisi  prius  term,  but  the  principles,  if  not  the  particulars,  of  his 
suggestions  were  largely  accepted.  Travel  circuits  were  re-arranged 
so  that  judges  were  granted  more  than  a  month’s  additional  vaca¬ 
tion,  permanent  salaries  were  specified,  and  other  expediting  re¬ 
forms  established  in  legislation  of  marked  importance  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Massachusetts  jurisprudence.^® 

Sedgwick’s  other  great  effort  at  judicial  reform  came  in  1807 
when  he  attempted  with  his  friend,  Repubhcan  maverick,  Joseph 
Story,  to  devise  various  bills  for  the  better  organization  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  courts  and  “the  better  orientation  of  Massachusetts  juris¬ 
prudence.”  On  the  fifth  of  January,  1807,  Sedgwick  forwarded 
to  state  representative  Story,  on  request,  certain  bill  projets  in¬ 
cluding  one  for  the  institution  of  a  court  of  equity  or  chancery. 
Story'  incorporated  their  suggestions  in  certain  legislative  drafts  of 
his  own,  and  two  weeks  later  sent  these  to  Sedgwick  for  his  “cor¬ 
rections”.  These  drafts,  after  extensive  revision  by  Sedgwick,  be¬ 
came  the  basis  of  certain  legislation  of  1807. 

Sedgwick’s  “corrections”  were  in  large  measure  directed  towards 
the  greater  “liberahzation”  of  justice.  Sedgwick  suggested  they  “try 
the  experiment  of  abolishing  imprisonment,  in  a  case,  merely  from 
an  inability  to  pay  a  debt.”  Extravagant  security  or  bail  ought 
never  to  be  demanded;  full  judicial  process  must  be  assured;  and 
there  should  be  no  attachment  of  goods  on  debts  under  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.*^  Sedgwick  could  never  be  convicted  of  wishing  to  see  the 

1883  of  a  Superior  Court  for  the  whole  commonwealth,  with  concurrent 
juri^icdon  in  equity  with  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  exclusive  con¬ 
cern  with  divorce  suits.). 

12.  The  Act  of  March,  1805  was  directly  based,  it  is  true,  on  a  joint 
letter  and  two  model  bills  sent  Governor  Strong  by  the  bench  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  June,  1804,  but  that  letter  and  its  enclosures  were,  in  turn, 
largely  conceived  and  drafted  by  Sedgwick. 

1 3.  Judge  Lemuel  Shaw  in  his  Address  Delivered  Before  the  Bar  of  Berk¬ 
shire  .  .  .  1830  (Boston,  1831),  declared  that  these  acts  ‘‘establish  the 
system  as  we  have  since  known  it.” 

14.  Sedgwick  to  Story,  January  27,  1807.  Story  MSS,  Library  of  Con- 
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judiciary’  of  Massachusetts  “popular”,  but  he  did  wish  to  see  it 
administratively  efficient  and  liberally  impartial. 

Sedgwick’s  final  communication  to  Story,  December  9,  1807, 
represented  a  summing  up  of  all  the  reforms  he  yet  wished  to 
see  accomphshed.  Greater  emphasis  and  additional  powers  should 
be  given  to  branches  of  the  judiciary  other  than  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  must  be  radically  reformed 
and  given  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Supreme  Court  in  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases.  A  separate  court  of 
equity'  must  be  instituted  without  further  delay.  There  must  be 
greater  “separation  of  law  from  fact”  in  the  Supreme  Court.  “That 
the  whole  judicial  power  should  be  a  coordinate  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  within  its  limits  irresistable  [sic]  I  believe,”  Sedgwick 
asserted,  “but  to  render  it  harmless  on  the  one  hand,  &  effective 
to  security  on  the  other,  it  must  be  parcelled  into  distinct  juris¬ 
dictions.”^® 

After  1807,  Sedgwick  took  little  active  part  in  the  promotion 
of  judicial  reform.  The  advent  of  Parsons  and  the  later  electoral 
success  of  the  Massachusetts  Republicans  put  the  initiative  into 
other  hands  than  his.  But  for  a  period  of  five  years  Sedgwick  had 
served  as  something  of  a  gadfly  in  the  modernization  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  jurisprudence.  By  his  model  bills  and  goading  correspond¬ 
ence,  Theodore  Sedgwick  aided  measurably  in  making  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  legal  system  rather  more  scientific  and  considerably  less 
lethargic. 

The  contribution  of  Theophilus  Parsons  to  tbe  welfare  and 
improvement  of  Massachusetts  jurisprudence  was  undoubtedly 
greater  than  that  of  Sedgwick.  It  needs  much  less  elaboration  and 
description,  however,  for  it  is  surely  a  matter  of  fairly  general 
knowledge.^® 

Parsons  was  without  doubt  the  first  great  administrator  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  Massachusetts  history  and  the  man  most  responsible  for 
raising  the  prestige  of  the  state  Supreme  Court  and  streamlining 
its  procedures.  If  Sedgwick  and  Otis  had  earlier  suggested  certain 
of  the  reforms  effected  by  Parsons,  that  does  not  gainsay  the  fact 

15.  Sedgwick  to  Story,  December  9,  1807.  Story  MSS,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

16.  See  Massachusetts  Law  Quarterly,  XXXVIll,  #3  (August,  1993), 
72-75;  81  for  a  most  interesting  description  of  “Theophilus  Parsons  and 
the  Beginning  of  Modern  Administration  of  Justice”  in  Massachusetts. 
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that  it  was  the  latter  who  quickened  them  into  life  by  the  force 
of  his  very  nature.  Only  under  Parsons  did  the  nisi  prius  term 
gain  acceptance  and  authorit)'.  Parker  and  Sewall  had  declared 
that  a  “new  broom”  would  give  proper  effect  to  this  recently  ini¬ 
tiated  and  long-desired  reform  and  they  were  proven  correct. 

Curt  but  usually  courteous,  domineering  but  always  mannerly, 
Parsons  forced  the  Massachusetts  bar  to  adopt  more  scientific  and 
exp>editious  ways  of  business.  Turning  his  court  into  a  veritable  law 
school,  he  forced  the  bar  fast  to  acquire  the  technique  of  special 
pleading  or  see  the  bench  refuse  to  consider  the  case.  Appreciating 
that  the  reputation  of  the  bar  as  well  as  the  bench  was  being 
undermined  by  the  great  backlog  of  suits  that  had  built  up  over 
the  years.  Parsons  resolved  not  to  hear  irrelevant  testimony  and 
unsound  argument,  and  insisted  that  each  lawv’er  first  state  to 
the  court  the  points  which  he  proposed  to  present  to  the  jury  in 
evidence.  On  many  occasions  he  would  stop  an  argument  on  the 
ground  that  the  lawyer  was  trying  to  persuade  the  jury  of  that  for 
which  he  had  no  evidence,  and  on  not  a  few  occasions  w'ould  non¬ 
suit  a  lawyer,  whatever  his  seniority,  if  neglect  was  apparent  in 
the  preparation  of  “evidence  papers”  for  the  court. 

Parsons  was  convinced  that  only  in  this  fashion  could  essential 
judicial  promptness  be  assured,  and  the  reputation  of  the  court  be 
restored.  If  his  “new  ways”  caused  him  to  be  charged  with  “harsh 
and  overbearing  treatment  of  the  members  of  the  bar” — and  they 
did — that  was  unfortunate,  but  he  was  “tyrannical”  in  a  good 
cause.  Only  if  Massachusetts  jurisprudence  became  more  efficient 
would  it  become  more  effective,  and  the  third  great  pillar  of  re- 
pubhcan  government  be  secured. 

Parsons  believed  that  the  reputation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  raised  not  only  by  insisting  that  the  bar  pay  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  rules  of  the  court,  but  also  by  providing  more  unanimi¬ 
ty  of  opinion  among  the  justices.  If  the  Court’s  opinion  was  unani¬ 
mous  that  would  lend  it  more  weight  and  encourage  lesser  judges 
to  give  it  the  status  of  established  precedent.  Definitely  the  domi¬ 
nant  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  Parsons  wrote  the 
great  majority  of  the  opinions  handed  down  by  that  bench  during 
his  six-and-a-half-year  tenure  as  chief  justice.  So  great  was  his 
reputation  and  learning,  so  penetrating  and  resistless  his  reason- 
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ing  and  argument,  that  the  other  justices — with  the  occasional 
exception  of  Sedgwick — would  usually  be  persuaded  by  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  see  no  need  to  add  an  assenting  or  concurring  opinion, 
far  less  a  dissent.  He  always  took  great  care  to  consult  his  col¬ 
leagues,  but  the  acknowledged  intellectual  leadership  was  his. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  close  parallel  between  the  position  of  Parsons 
on  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  and  that  of  Marshall  on  the 
national  Supreme  Court  during  these  years.  Both  men  directed  as 
well  as  led;  both  men  were  ever  alert  to  take  the  opportunity 
offered  by  a  particular  case  simultaneously  to  decide  that  case  and 
estabhsh  rules  of  general  apphcation. 

The  first  six  volumes  of  the  Massachusetts  Reports  were  in 
large  measure  authored  by  Parsons.  Indeed  they  form  virtually 
his  sole  pubhshed  hterary  exercise  in  the  legal  field.  Here  is  dis¬ 
played  his  great  technical  learning  and  his  great  ability  to  strike 
to  the  heart  of  comphcated  legal  issues.  In  two  fields,  especially, 
he  excelled:  in  lucid  description  of  principles  of  the  common  law 
respecting  real  property  and  in  closely-reasoned  dissection  of  mer¬ 
chant  and  marine  contracts. 

As  a  lawyer  he  had  been  renowned  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  shipping  and  insurance  and  the  law  of  prize  and  admiralty. 
On  the  bench  he  had  further  opportunity  to  expound  his  great 
technical  learning  in  these  fields,  and  to  advance  the  work  done 
by  Dana  and  Sedgwick  in  adapting  the  Enghsh  common  law  to 
the  needs  and  circumstances  of  Massachusetts.  Possessed  of  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  English  legal  history  and  a  great  respect 
for  English  precedents.  Parsons  was  a  strong  behever  in  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  Enghsh  common  law,  so  long  as  it  was  in  keeping 
with  the  needs  and  particular  individuality  of  Massachusetts  and 
with  enlightened  national  pohcy.  Herein  lay  perhaps  the  chief 
contribution  of  the  body  of  his  opinions.  More  than  any  other 
man.  Parsons  was  responsible  for  maintaining,  indeed  salvaging, 
Enghsh  common  law  as  a  bulwark  for  Massachusetts  jurisprud¬ 
ence. 

Careless  of  dress  and  appearance — his  gown  was  traditionally 
as  askew  as  his  wig — Parsons  was  meticulous  in  his  study  of  pre¬ 
cedents.  Never,  however,  did  he  aUow  himself  to  disregard  con¬ 
siderations  of  equity  and  justice  out  of  respect  for  the  appearance 
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of  consistency.  Endowed  with  an  amazing  memory  and  brilliant 
training,  he  was  without  equal  in  recollecting  little-known  usages 
and  precedents  and  in  tracing  back  settled  principles  to  original 
decisions.  Yet  he  never  forgot  that  the  decision  at  hand  must  meet 
the  needs  of  individual  justice  as  well  as  the  demands  of  legal 
histor}'.  As  the  judicial  reforms  effected  by  Parsons,  though  modi¬ 
fied,  have  never  been  repealed,  so  too  have  his  judicial  opinions 
withstood  the  stern  tests  of  time  and  changing  values. 

Placed  in  a  later  period  when  the  growth  of  jurisprudence  was 
necessarily  connected  with  a  certain  social  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  bench.  Parsons  might  not  have  been  a  great  justice. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  Massachu¬ 
setts  jurisprudence  stood  primarily  in  need  of  a  forceful,  univer¬ 
sally  respected  individual,  characterized  by  a  constructive  mind 
and  great  administrative  abihty.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  secured  a  better  choice  than  Parsons. 

It  was  unfortunate  from  the  standpoint  of  Theodore  Sedgwick 
and  his  hfe  that  a  man  of  the  recognized  brilhance  of  Parsons 
should  have  been  available  for  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  state 
Supreme  Court;  that  honor  would  have  been  a  fitting  and  deserved 
capstone  for  Sedgwick’s  professional  career  as  lawyer  and  judge. 
Parsons  was  definitely  superior  in  qualifications  for  the  particular 
{X)st  in  dispute — his  long  and  uninterrupted  employment  in  the 
law  and  his  phenomenal  knowledge  of  forms  and  practices  alone 
ideally  fitted  him  for  the  role  of  juridical  revolutionist — but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Sedgwick  would  have  proved  a  most  able  and 
competent  Chief  Justice;  for  if  Parsons  commenced  the  new  era 
in  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  history,  Sedgwick  was  its  herald. 

Few  are  the  contests,  however,  that  can  support  two  winners, 
and  one  must  say  in  this  instance  that  the  best  man  undoubtedly 
secured  the  prize.  Judge  Parker  summed  it  up  when  he  referred 
at  a  later  occasion  to  the  selection  of  Parsons  as  Chief  Justice,  in 
this  wise: 

.  .  .  This  was  the  first,  and  I  believe  the  only  instance  of 
a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  succession;  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  character  and  talents  of  some  who  had  been 
many  years  on  the  bench,  perhaps  no  greater  proof  could  be 
given  of  his  [Parsons’]  pre-eminent  legal  endowments  than 
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that  this  elevation  should  have  been  universally  approved. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  a  period  when  the  regular  succes¬ 
sion  would  have  been  more  generally  acquiesced  in  as  fit 
and  proper,  and  yet  the  departure  from  it  in  this  instance 
was  everywhere  gratifying.  .  .  .” 

Well,  perhaps  not  everywhere.  If  after  a  time  Judge  Sedgwick 
became  resigned,  he  never  had  occasion  to  express  ‘‘gratification.’' 

17.  Parsons,  Memoir,  Appendix  A. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  JAMES  WESTON,  CORDWAINER, 

OF  READING,  MASSACHUSETTS,  1788-1793 

By  John  Philip  Hall 

The  hegemony  of  names-and-dates  history  was  broken  genera¬ 
tions  ago.  As  the  emphasis  on  purely  pohtical  history  declined,  an 
increasing  interest  in  social  and  economic  history  has  grown  up, 
including  a  realization  that  even  the  lives  of  ordinary  men  are  part 
of  the  interesting  and  useful  record  of  the  past.  The  subject  of 
this  essay  was  not  a  “mover  and  shaker,”  but  only  an  honest  crafts¬ 
man  who  spent  his  entire  life  in  a  small  town  as  one  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  multitude.  His  name  would  never  have  been  recorded  for 
history  if  he  had  not  been  one  of  that  blessed  tribe  of  diarists,  the 
regular  recorders  of  the  usual,  who  provide  such  priceless  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  social  historian.  Though  the  details  of  Weston’s  life 
are  of  little  importance,  a  summary  of  his  repetitious  and  undra- 
matic  journal^  provides  a  view  of  his  time  and  place  which  is 
worthy  of  the  historian’s  study. 

It  is  always  unsafe  to  refer  to  anyone  as  “typical,”  but  James 
Weston  was  unquestionably  a  good  representative  of  an  early  stage 
of  his  craft — the  farmer-shoemaker.  The  clearest  evidence  that  he 
was  a  farmer  at  heart  is  in  his  meticulous  record  of  the  weather 
and  of  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Though  he  called  himself  a  cord- 
wainer,  his  mind  was  on  the  climate  much  more  than  on  his  work 
in  the  little  shop  attached  to  the  back  of  his  house.  There  are 
many  entries  in  his  book  devoted  entirely  to  the  weather.  If  any¬ 
thing  else  happened  that  day,  it  went  unmentioned. 

After  the  weather  and  the  listing  of  work  done  in  his  shop  or 
on  his  farm,  the  third  commonest  item  in  the  journal  is  texts  of 
sermons  heard.  He  heard  a  great  many.  Every  Sunday,  unless  ill 
health  prevented,  he  went  to  meeting  twice  and  wrote  down  in 
his  journal  the  name  of  the  preacher  and  the  text,  with  citation. 
Even  when  he  stayed  at  home,  he  got  the  text  from  someone  else. 
April  I,  1792,  he  felt  poorly  and  got  the  text  from  his  wife, 
Hannah,  who  went  to  meeting  at  Woodend*  "and  heard  a  very 
good  sermon.”  It  is  curious  that,  with  all  his  attention  to  church- 

1 .  The  journal  is  preserved  by  the  Reading  Antiquarian  Society. 

2.  “Wo^cnd”  was  the  present  center  of  Reading.  Weston  lived  near  the 
Stoneham  line,  about  three  miles  from  the  center. 
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going,  this  is  the  only  comment  on  any  sermon  in  the  entire  jour¬ 
nal.  He  was  grateful  to  have  heard  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and 
refrained  from  both  criticism  and  praise.  In  July  of  the  same  year, 
he  “staid  at  home,”  made  no  mention  of  what  Hannah  did,  but 
said  that  “Pollea  Pratt”  (his  brother’s  fiancee)  went  to  meeting, 
and  wrote  down  the  text  reported  to  him  by  the  faithful  Polly. 

Besides  attending  meeting  twice  on  Sunday,  he  went  also  to 
lectures  at  which  various  ministers  preached,  usually  on  Friday 
evenings.  Lectures  were  held  at  the  meeting-house.  But  other 
meetings,  called  “conferences”  by  Weston,  were  held  in  homes, 
often  on  a  Wednesday.  The  conferences  must  have  been  like  the 
midweek  prayer  and  testimonial  meetings  of  modern  evangehcal 
churches,  since  he  only  once  mentioned  a  minister,  text,  or  ser¬ 
mon  in  connection  with  them.  The  lectures  were  undoubtedly 
a  survival  of  the  lecture-meetings  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the 
early  Puritan  congregations,  which  dealt  with  doctrinal  matters, 
to  educate  the  parish  in  the  theology  of  their  church.  However, 
it  may  be  that  these  meetings  demonstrate  only  a  desire  for  fre¬ 
quent  religious  exercise,  since  the  texts  of  the  lectures  do  not 
appear  to  be  more  doctrinal  than  those  of  the  Sunday  sermons. 

It  is  evident  that  Weston  took  very  seriously  the  duty  of  keep¬ 
ing  sacred  the  time  set  aside  for  religious  obligations.  The  tone  of 
the  following  entrj'  is  unmistakable:  “May  13,  1789,  Last  Week 
a  fast  Day,  thair  was  seven  men  went  to  take  a  Sail  for  thair 
Plessur  &  all  was  lost.” 

Weston  was  a  faithful  attendant  at  funerals  and  weddings.  There 
were  more  of  the  former  in  the  period  covered,  unless  it  was  his 
personal  taste  that  made  him  record  six  funerals  to  one  wedding. 
On  Thanksgiving  Day  (November  17,  1791)  he  went  to  meet¬ 
ing,  “then  to  Father  Bancroft’s  [his  father-in-law],  then  to  Mr. 
Nehemiah  Bancroft’s  Wedden.  I  Stade  to  Father’s  all  night.”  The 
following  year  (November  7,  1792),  he  had  an  equally  busy 
Thanksgiving.  He  went  to  meeting,  then  “in  the  evening  I  went 
to  the  Furnal  of  Mrs.  Burnap  who  died  with  the  Smallpox.”  Sun¬ 
day,  April  20,  1792,  he  went  to  Stoneham  for  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  meetings,  and  "after  meeting  to  a  Furnal  of  Pattey  Wright.” 

Besides  Sunday  meetings,  lectures,  conferences,  funerals,  and 
weddings,  he  recorded  two  other  kinds  of  meetings:  library  and 
town  meetings.  November  7,  1791,  he  “worked  in  the  shop  and 
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made  one  pair  and  banked  up  the  house  and  H’ent  to  Liba  meet¬ 
ing.”  This  library,  organized  September  27,  1791,  was  Reading’s 
first  such  organization.  It  had  60  members,  who  paid  one  dollar 
membership  fee  and  twenty-five  cents  a  year  dues.  It  was  managed 
by  a  committee  of  five,  one  of  whom,  John  Weston,  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker  and  probably  James’s  brother.*  The  following  year  (April  3, 
1792),  James  went  again  to  the  meeting,  but  there  is  no  further 
mention  of  the  library’  in  the  journal.  Nor  did  he  ever  mention 
borrowing  a  book,  or,  for  that  matter,  evdr  reading  a  book,  even 
the  Bible.  Though  he  was  interested  enough  to  join  the  hbrary, 
reading  was  not  important  enough  to  pre-empt  any  of  the  space 
devoted  to  the  weather.  The  journal  is  a  record  of  activity,  not  of 
meditation,  and  though  he  undoubtedly  did  read,  he  kept  his 
thoughts  about  his  reading  to  himself,  to  our  loss. 

Weston  noted  the  organization  of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  of 
Masons  (August  22,  1798),  but  gave  no  hint  of  whether  he  was 
a  member,  nor  is  there  any  further  mention  of  the  lodge  or  its 
activities. 

He  attended  the  annual  tow'n  meeting  in  1792  and  1793,  but 
mentions  it  with  a  casual  brevity  that  conveys  none  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  traditionally  associated  with  the  clash  of  local  politics  in 
New  England.  In  ’92,  he  wrote  “I  went  to  Mr.  Sweets  and  to 
Daniel  Damons  and  to  march  meeting.”  The  next  year’s  entry  was 
equally  curt:  “March  Meating  Day  Pleasant  weather  wind  at 
Souwest  I  work  in  the  Shop  and  Cutout  29  pair  of  Leather  Shoes 
than  Went  to  meating  and  paid  my  tax.”  He  was  not  a  man  to 
be  impressed  by  local  politics,  or  to  consider  the  rumpus  of  work¬ 
ing  over  the  town  warrant  and  electing  local  officials  worth  record¬ 
ing.  A  plain  reminder  of  the  event  was  enough.  He  could  remem¬ 
ber  what  happened;  why  should  he  describe  it?  The  journal  was 
kept  for  his  own  satisfaction,  not  for  our  information,  though  any 
diarist  probably  has  some  idea  of  a  future  audience  in  the  back  of 
his  mind.  A  thing  written  down  is  likely  to  find  a  reader  if  kept 
long  enough,  and  the  act  of  writing  is  in  itself  a  tacit  invitation  to 
read.  Weston  would  have  denied  any  such  vanity’,  and  his  prac¬ 
tice  is  in  harmony  with  the  assumption  that  no  eyes  but  his  would 
read  what  he  had  written. 

3.  Lilly  Eaton,  Genealogical  History  of  Reading,  513. 
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His  work  in  the  shop  is  noted  regularly,  but  not  in  ways  which 
tell  us  much  about  his  business  concerns.  He  kept  no  accounts  in 
this  book,  but  he  did  keep  a  systematic  reckoning  with  his  con¬ 
science  of  work  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm.  Every  day  but  Sunday 
and  Thanksgiving  and  the  occasional  days  when  he  “worked  out,” 
either  on  his  own  farm  or  a  neighbor’s,  he  dutifully  recorded  the 
number  of  shoes  made.  He  made  from  one  and  one-half  to  three 
pairs  a  day,  varied  by  occasional  sessions  of  “cutting  out.”  Cutting 
and  making  were  to  him  separate  jobs,  it  would  appear,  and  he 
liked  to  cut  his  leather  in  sustained  sessions,  making  up  the  shoes 
at  his  leisure. 

Even  this  methodical  record  of  his  day’s  work  leaves  out  much 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  about  his  shoemaking.  He  did 
make  shoes  to  order.  He  (November  12,  1791)  “worked  in  Shop 
and  made  2  pairs  of  Shoes  Custom  for  Mr.  Sweep.”  March  15, 
1793,  he  made  “3  pair  of  Custom  Shoes,”  and  on  July  22,  1790, 
one  pair.  Frequently,  he  went  to  call  on  long  lists  of  people.  These 
may  have  been  social  calls,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  w'as  drum¬ 
ming  up  business  or  keeping  appointments  to  measure  feet  for 
custom-made  shoes. 

Most  of  his  shoes  were  made  for  stock.  How  he  sold  them  is 
only  sparsely  indicated.  He  made  fortnightly  trips  to  Boston.  Again, 
few  details  are  given.  December  26,  1789,  he  went  to  Boston  “and 
promos  Sum  Shoes.”  January  i,  1790,  he  went  to  Boston  again 
“and  sold  Mr.  Eustis  Sum  Shoes,”  perhaps  delivery  on  his  promise 
of  a  week  before.  And  on  November  21,  1792,  he  “sold  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Bextor  Eighty-five  pair  of  Shoes  they  come  to  16/19/6.” 
This  was  about  four  shillings  a  pair,  at  a  time  when  the  shilhng 
was  valued  at  six  to  the  dollar  in  Massachusetts.  Whether  he  went 
on  foot  or  horseback  we  do  not  know;  in  either  case,  he  or  the 
horse  carried  saddle  bags  loaded  with  shoes  to  deliver  to  whole¬ 
salers  in  Boston.  This  was  the  common  practice  of  shoemakers  of 
the  time  in  the  towns  near  Boston,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  Weston  did  it  too.  Occasionally,  he  had  company  on  the 
trip.  Once  (March  20,  1792),  his  wife  went  with  him,  perhaps 
riding  the  horse  while  Weston  trudged  along  at  the  horse’s  head, 
and  once  (December  26,  1792)  other  men  went  along.  It  would 
seem  that  the  walk  to  Boston  was  enough  for  one  day,  but  once 
(April  3,  1792)  he  went  also  to  Wyoma,  a  section  of  Lynn,  and 
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another  time  (May  4,  1792)  to  Stoneham  “and  got  a  Deed  of  my 
which  did  formerly  belon  Charleston.”  Stoneham  was  once  called 
Charlestown.  On  that  trip,  he  “boat  me  a  Stov,”  and  on  another 
(July  4,  1789)  a  clock,  the  only  shopping  in  Boston  he  men¬ 
tioned.  Foul  weather,  rain  and  snow,  did  not  deter  him.  The 
regularity  of  the  trips,  regardless  of  weather,  argues  strongly  that 
they  must  have  been  for  dehvery  of  finished  work  and  sohcitation 
of  new  orders,  rather  than  for  shopping.  Twice  he  found  excite¬ 
ment  in  Boston.  September  6,  1789,  “General  Washington  came 
to  Boston,”  a  few  months  after  his  inauguration  as  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  under  the  Constitution.  And  Weston  saw  John  Hancock 
“barred”  (buried)  on  October  10,  1793.  Both  events  w’ere  prob¬ 
ably  described  to  his  children  and  grandchildren,  as  the  cult  of 
the  Revolutionary  fathers  grew,  giving  him  the  feeling  of  having 
hved  through  great  days.  He  may  have  marveled  some  at  the  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  men  whom  he  remembered  as  politicians  one 
could  vote  for  or  against.  If  he  had  had  any  notion  of  the  attitude 
of  future  generations,  we  could  expect  that  he  would  have  des¬ 
cribed  the  scenes  he  saw  in  great  detail.  But  instead  he  simply 
noted  the  date  for  his  own  convenience,  if  he  should  ever  want 
to  check  it,  and  trusted  his  memory  for  details. 

The  record  of  his  sales  is  just  enough  to  show  that  he  had  sev¬ 
eral  ways  of  seUing  shoes,  and  had  not  settled  into  a  routine  with 
a  special  buyer.  February  24,  1788,  he  went  to  Mr.  Asa  Hill  “and 
Carred  twenty  Pairs  of  Shoes,”  and  on  September  13,  1789,  he 
delivered  four  pairs  to  John  Temple.^  There  are  no  further  entries 
of  sales.  Mentions  of  buying  leather  are  equally  rare.  November 
II,  1791,  he  “went  to  Mr  Daniel  Damon  and  got  12  Clalf  Skin 
pris  7/6.”  Februar}’  4,  1792,  he  “went  Mr.  Nathan  Simons  and 
boat  6  Calf  Skin,”  and  September  19,  1791,  he  “boat  ten  Cafe 
Skins  at  6/  apic.”  December  28,  1791,  he  got  “107  pound  of 
Soullether  and  t^vo  Calfs  Skins,”  and  the  following  January  26, 
he  bought  “2  Skins  and  cut  them  out.”  For  the  rest,  we  must  spec¬ 
ulate  about  the  sources  of  his  materials.  Cattle  hides  and  calf  and 
sheep  skins  were  probably  available  from  local  slaughtering  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  his  needs.  Though  a  few  hides  may  have 
been  imported  through  the  ports  of  Salem  and  Boston,  this  source 

4.  John  Temple  was  the  junior  partner  in  Weston  &  Temple,  a  general 
store  in  Reading.  Probably  the  shoes  were  for  sale  in  the  local  emporium. 
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did  not  become  important  until  after  the  War  of  1812,  with  the 
growth  of  the  hide  trade  with  South  America  and  California. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Weston  did  any  tanning. 

Weston’s  neighbor,  Ezra  Cowdray,  visited  him  on  February  23, 
1788,  “and  Brot  14  Pair  of  Shoes.”  Whether  Weston  bought  these 
shoes  for  resale  at  a  profit,  or  whether  Cowdray  entrusted  them  to 
him  to  take  into  Boston,  or  even  whether  Cowdray  made  the  shoes 
is  not  possible  to  say.  The  same  Cowdray  worked  for  Weston  (Au¬ 
gust  3,  1792),  but  from  the  context  it  seems  that  he  was  lending 
a  hand  during  the  haying  season.  But  several  men  did  make  shoes 
for  Weston.  John  Weston  (January  2,  1792)  worked  on  “cloth 
shoes.”  Beyond  the  fact  that  John  “begun  to  work,”  nothing  more 
appears.  May  29,  1792,  James  Weston  “agreed  with  Mr.  Clifton 
to  work  for  me,”  and  on  June  9  following,  he  “went  to  Mr.  Clif¬ 
ton  and  carried  him  Eighteen  pair  of  Stufs.”  December  1 4  and  2 1 , 
1792,  James  Weston  (another  man  of  the  same  name)  “was  hear 
and  carried  home  Sum  Stufs.”  Stuffs  were  parts  of  shoes,  cut  but 
not  made.  Making  included  lasting,  stitching,  and  finishing, 
which  Weston  may  have  been  letting  out  to  his  namesake  and  Mr. 
Chfton.  The  men  might  have  been  accommodating  Weston  be¬ 
cause  he  was  overloaded  with  work.  The  lack  of  continued  men¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangement  makes  it  appear  that  the  other  shoemakers 
had  their  own  business  relationships,  much  like  Weston’s,  and 
merely  took  work  from  him  occasionally,  when  he  had  work  and 
they  had  time  to  spare.  There  is  no  indication  that  Weston  ever 
worked  at  shoemaking  for  anybody  else,  though  he  once  worked 
a  day  in  his  brother  Amos’s  shop  (March  31,  1793). 

Weston  was  an  active  farmer  as  well  as  a  shoemaker.  During 
the  summer,  production  of  shoes  declined  sharply  while  he  spent 
whole  days  farming.  Most  of  the  cold  winter  days  he  spent  seated 
on  his  bench  beside  the  little  shop  stove,  improving  the  hours  at 
his  trade.  During  the  growing  season,  he  raised  hay,  barley,  flax, 
corn,  rye,  beans,  potatoes,  and  “garden  sass.”  He  recorded  days  of 
plowing,  hoeing,  seeding  his  garden,  haying,  manuring  his  land, 
digging  potatoes,  cutting  up  corn,  and  poling  beans.  He  “droerd 
roks”  (April  22,  1793)  to  clear  the  land,  and  used  them  to  fence 
his  fields.  He  also  “worked  out  Cutten  fensstrips”  (April  24,  1793) 
and  used  them  to  build  rail  fences  (June  4,  1793).  He  cut  salt  hay 
from  marshland,  much  esteemed  as  cattle  feed,  and  boasted  (Janu- 
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ary  18,  1792)  that  he  had  five  hundred  pounds  of  it.  For  several 
weeks,  in  July  and  August,  he  spent  all  his  days  at  haying.  During 
this  season,  neighbors  pitched  in  to  help  each  other,  and  he  both 
gave  and  received  such  help.  There  is  no  mention  of  pay  for  such 
work,  but  it  is  not  unhkely  that  the  men  kept  a  record  of  work 
done  and  settled  up  for  it  along  with  other  bills.  Although  the 
charges  would  approximately  balance  out  all  around,  that  would 
not  necessarily  work  out  as  between  any  two  men,  so  people  were 
expected  to  pay  for  work,  at  least  on  the  book.  If  we  had  Weston's 
account  book,  it  would  probably  have  its  brief  entries  for  each 
day’s  work,  and,  at  intervals,  a  settlement  figured  out,  complete 
with  signatures  of  the  men  involved. 

Neighborly  help  was  important  when  a  big  job  was  to  be  done. 
Raising  a  house  or  shop  (April  22,  1793)  required  many  strong 
hands.  Weston  not  only  helped  his  brother  Amos  make  hay  and 
“raise  his  corn”  but  he  also  went  “to  help  Amos  Poal  Dound  his 
barn”  (May  24,  1793).  The  following  day,  he  helped  “Samuel 
Weston  Roal  a  Ston  doun  to  his  Shop.”  And  on  August  30,  1792, 
he  helped  Asa  Richardson  “Dig  his  wale”  (well). 

Weston  kept  cows  and  pigs,  and  listed  prices  paid  and  received 
for  them,  and,  in  the  case  of  pigs,  their  weight  when  bought  and 
when  slaughtered.  Though  the  references  to  his  pigs  are  numerous, 
it  is  not  pxissible  to  identify  individual  animals,  to  see  how  success¬ 
ful  he  was  with  them.  He  bought  three  cows  and  sold  one,  for 
a  little  over  three  pounds  apiece.  The  high  point  of  the  hvestock 
entries  is  the  one  for  June  6,  1793,  according  to  which  he  “Drove 
our  Cow  to  Bool  and  our  Calf  to  Mr. Daniel.”  He  mentioned  salt¬ 
ing  his  beef  (December  5,  1791)  but  said  nothing  of  slaughter¬ 
ing  his  own  cattle  or  of  buying  beef,  so  we  can  draw  no  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  source  of  his  supply.  He  bought  a  horse  (June  20, 
1792)  at  a  price  of  ten  px)unds  for  “hors  and  takling.” 

March  7,  1793,  he  bought  15  acres  of  land  from  Silas  S^Tnons 
at  3/12/0  an  acre.  On  the  twenty-second,  he  went  to  measure 
the  land.  May  27,  he  cut  bushes  between  his  land  and  Mr. 
Symons’,  and  on  the  thirtieth  “went  to  Devid  the  fence  Betwixt 
mr  Symons  and  1.”  Earlier,  he  built  a  fence  around  his  woodlot 
(May  16,  1793).  The  woodlot  may  have  been  his  new  purchase, 
for  he  mentioned  buying  wood  before  this  date,  but  not  after. 

There  were  many  chores  to  be  done  around  the  house,  barn. 
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and  shop.  His  banking  the  house  has  been  mentioned.  June  24, 
*793»  “made  3  shoes  and  poold  down  my  Shop  Chimble”  and 
spent  the  following  day  helping  “the  Mason  bild  my  Chimney." 
Though  a  speciahst  could  be  hired  for  such  a  job,  Weston  was  not 
the  man  to  pay  wages  to  a  helper  when  he  could  do  the  less  skilled 
work  himself.  Not  merely  necessity,  but  a  sense  of  pride  would 
have  made  him  a  handy  man  around  the  house,  doing  many  kinds 
of  work  with  equal  devotion  if  not  equal  skill.  Though  he  had  a 
highly  skilled  trade  of  his  own,  it  would  have  seemed  absurb,  even 
unmanly,  for  him  to  buy  his  food  when  he  could  raise  it  himself, 
or  to  hire  jobs  done  that  he  could  do.  Besides,  it  was  cheaper  that 
way. 

It  was  also  cheaper  to  work  out  taxes.  In  1795,  Weston  worked 
two  days  on  the  highways  (June  6,  August  16).  But  in  1789,  he 
“went  to  Mr.  Cleveland  and  got  an  order  to  pay  my  tax.”  Mr. 
Cleveland,  the  minister,  owed  Weston  some  money,  perhaps  for 
shoes,  and  Weston  used  the  preacher’s  note  to  pay  his  taxes,  clear¬ 
ing  up  two  accounts  by  the  one  transaction. 

Weston  recorded  collecting  two  debts.  One  was  a  simple  matter. 
He  went  (April  9,  1793)  “to  Father  Bancroft  and  got  Sum  money 
I  lent  to  Epraim  Weston,  174  dollars.”  This  may  have  meant,  of 
course,  that  father  Bancroft  was  paying  off  Ephraim’s  debt  for  him, 
or  relieving  James  of  the  wait  for  his  money,  or  he  may  only  have 
been  passing  the  money  on  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is  the  first 
sum  mentioned  in  dollars  instead  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
though  the  dollar  had  then  been  legal  American  currency  for  over 
fifteen  years.  The  worthlessness  of  much  continental  and  state 
paper  encouraged  a  conservative  tendency  to  cling  to  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  values.  A  man  could  believe  he  knew  what  a  shilling  was 
worth  and  had  always  been  worth.  The  coinage  act  of  1792  was 
less  than  a  year  old,  so  that  the  American  dollar  had  not  had  time 
to  inspire  confidence,  even  though  the  old  Spanish  dollar,  or  “piece 
of  eight,”  on  which  it  was  modelled,  had  been  familiar  for  genera¬ 
tions. 

The  other  debt  was  much  harder  to  collect.  It  was  first  men¬ 
tioned  on  March  16,  1789,  when  Weston  “took  out  an  Execution 
on  Richardson,  house  and  land.”  For  some  reason  he  added,  “Note 
paid.  May  27.”  What  note  this  was  does  not  appear.  It  certainly 
was  not  that  which  occasioned  the  "Execution,”  for  the  story  of 
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that  went  on  for  some  time.  April  4,  1789,  the  creditors  “met  for 
the  third  time  to  settle  his  debts,  but  no.”  The  following  June 
1 6th,  they  met  again  but  could  not  agree.  Weston  managed  his 
part  successfully,  for  he  triumphantly  wrote  (August  31,  1792): 
“Ballance  Occants  in  the  afternoon  I  went  to  Woburn  and  settled 
with  Charles  Richardson  and  sold  my  execution  to  Thadeus 
Richardson  and  tuck  his  note  for  one  year  from  then.”  If  this  note 
was  paid,  there  is  no  record  of  it. 

The  settlement  of  debts  sometimes  led  to  a  public  auction  of 
the  debtor’s  possessions.  Weston  (April  24,  1792)  “went  to  Nehe- 
miah  Bancroft  Vandue  to  Widdow  Fosters.”  Foster  died  leaving 
large  debts,  so  his  land  was  sold  out.  His  widow  retained  the  right 
to  live  in  half  the  house,  since  it  was  considered  impermissible  to 
sell  her  out  of  house  and  home.® 

Weston  did  some  hunting,  but  not  for  large  game.  Adding  va¬ 
riety  to  the  table  was  a  full  excuse  for  shooting  and  fishing,  aside 
from  any  fun  he  had.  In  July  and  August,  1793,  he  “sot  for 
pigens,”  first  with  Mr.  Richardson,  getting  16,  then  alone,  getting 
14.  The  following  day,  he  shot  three.  He  went  “gunning”  (April 
4,  1 793),  but  it  could  not  have  amounted  to  much  or  there  would 
have  been  a  proud  record  of  what  he  shot. 

He  went  “fishen”  twice  in  the  local  ponds  (June  26,  1793, 
January  9,  1794),  and  once  “down  to  Mr  Newhall  to  Lynn” 
(May  14,  1793),  possibly  deep-sea  fishing.  The  pwnd  was  useful 
in  another  way  when  he  finished  his  hoeing  (June  1 5,  1793)  and 
“went  into  the  pond.”  There  is  no  hint  that  he  ever  thought  of 
going  to  enjoy  the  nearby  beaches,  or  that  he  considered  swimming 
as  a  sport,  or  even  entered  the  pond  again  during  the  entire  five 
years.  Hoeing  is  hot  work,  and  a  quick  dip  in  the  pond  would  be 
a  fine  refresher.  October  23,  1790,  he  “met  a  Skoooonk  and  with 
help  Stoned  him  to  death,”  but  even  this  encounter  did  not  drive 
him  into  the  pond.  He  went  nutting  once  (October  19,  1790), 
but  whether  alone  or  with  others  for  a  gay  autumn  party  in  the 
woods,  he  does  not  say. 

Holidays  were  few  and  observed  almost  entirely  by  going  to 
meeting.  Christmas  was  ignored.  Puritan  tradition  had  marked 
down  observance  of  the  birth  of  Christ  as  “Popery.”  Good  church- 
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going  folks  would  indulge  in  no  such  ungodly  celebrations  as  we 
enjoy  nowadays.  December  25,  1791,  fell  on  a  Sunday.  The  text 
of  the  sermon  was  Proverbs  9,  12  :  “If  thou  be  wise,  thou  shalt 
be  wise  for  thyself:  but  if  thou  scornest,  thou  alone  shalt  bear  it.” 
Not  the  most  tortured  invention  can  work  a  Christmas  message 
out  of  that.  In  other  years,  when  Christmas  fell  on  weekdays, 
Weston  worked  as  usual.  Not  even  the  word  “Christmas”  appears 
in  the  book. 

Thanksgiving  was  another  matter.  There  was  a  special  Thanks¬ 
giving  meeting  at  the  church,  after  which  Weston  usually  went 
visiting.  His  attendance  at  a  funeral  and  a  wedding  on  this  festive 
day  has  been  mentioned.  Fast  Day  came  in  the  spring,  a  day  of 
thanks  to  God  for  past  blessings  and  of  prayer  for  continued  pro¬ 
tection  during  the  growing  season.  This  holiday,  now  generally 
forgotten,  was  observed  in  Massachusetts  until  late  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Of  course,  there  was  church — two  meetings,  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon — but  not  much  else.  This  was  no  harvest  festi¬ 
val  with  feasting  and  rejoicing,  but  a  day  of  self-abnegation,  fast¬ 
ing  and  prayer,  in  the  hope  of  favors  to  come.  The  preacher  did 
take  notice  of  New  Year’s  Day,  when  it  fell  on  a  Sunday  (1792). 
Weston  heard  Mr.  Sanborn  preach  in  the  morning  from  John  4, 
14:  “But  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in 
him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.”  In  the 
afternoon,  the  text  was  “Kings  20 — 40 — and  as  thy  Servant  was 
busy  here  and  there  he  was  gone — A  new  years  sermon  7  persons 
died.”  The  last  clause  was  only  a  statistical  note,  not  a  comment 
on  the  sermon.  July  4  was  ignored  in  1789;  he  went  to  Boston 
and  bought  a  clock.  But  in  1793,  he  went  to  “meeting  to  the 
Woodend  to  keep  a  Fast.”  Mr.  Cleveland  “priched”  twice.  Since 
this  was  a  Thursday,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  fast  was  ob¬ 
served  to  celebrate  our  independence,  a  sober-sided  kind  of  thing 
for  the  Glorious  Fourth. 

Weston’s  patriotism  was  demonstrated,  not  by  shooting  off  fire¬ 
crackers  and  making  spread-eagle  speeches,  but  by  membership  in 
the  militia.  He  went  to  “training,”  sometimes  in  Stoneham,  and 
drilled  and  exercised  with  his  neighbors.  The  militia  was  still  a 
democratic  organization,  as  is  shown  by  their  “choosing”  a  captain 
(April  23,  1792),  marked  down  as  if  of  equal  importance  with 
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the  fact  that  “Ingles  Cow  Caved.”  That  the  service  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  perils  is  indicated  by  the  following:  (June  29,  1789) 
“Went  to  Stoneham  to  Traning  and  by  A  Exidet  I  got  wounded 
in  the  face,”  and  (October  15,  1793)  “I  went  to  training  to  the 
old  parish  Edmund  Emeson  had  his  hand  wounded  and  John 
Nutter  was  hurt  with  the  gun.” 

Weston  served  as  a  juryman  at  Cambridge,  but  remarked  only 
that  the  weather  was  very  warm  and  pleasant  for  the  season. 

Visiting  back  and  forth  was  the  chief  diversion  of  the  times. 
Dropping  over  to  the  neighbor’s  home  for  a  cup  of  tea  (or  a  dram 
of  rum)  and  a  lively  discussion  of  last  Sunday’s  sermon,  local  poli¬ 
tics,  gossip  of  the  town,  or  the  progress  of  the  crops  filled  the 
place  of  all  our  amusements.  People  were  accustomed  to  contribut¬ 
ing  toward  their  own  entertainment.  The  abihty  to  converse,  not 
necessarily  brilliantly,  but  at  least  to  converse,  was  expected  of 
everyone.  And  when  Weston  was  visited  (July  8,  1793)  by  "sum 
young  men  from  the  Wood  End  to  play  Quote,”  you  can  depend 
upon  it  that  there  were  few  spectators,  each  preferring  throwing 
the  shoes  to  watching  others. 

Before  his  marriage,  Weston  often  visited  “Father  Bancroft,”  on 
Friday  evenings,  to  court  his  Hannah  with  decorum,  though  little 
privacy.  After  he  and  Hannah  were  married  they  occasionally 
went  out  of  town  together,  as  (September  14,  1792)  “to  Plum 
Illon  in  Nubr}’port,”  and  (September  18-19,  1793)  “to  Salmon 
...  we  staid  all  night  to  Salmon.”®  Hannah  once  went  out  with¬ 
out  him,  “to  a  quilten  to  unkles  Johns”  (November  ii,  1792). 
They  went  to  Father  Bancroft’s  for  dinner  (May  30,  1792)  on 
“Elixtion  Day,”  then  to  Mr.  Barclay’s.  Family  calls,  either  for 
sociability,  or  to  help  with  the  work,  as  described  above,  were 
frequent.  For  example  (August  6,  1792):  “Brother  Nathaniel 
come  hear  to  Day  and  drink  tea  hear.” 

A  welcome  visitor  was  the  itinerant  peddler.  April  16,  1793, 
“Mr.  Richardson  come  hear  today  with  his  goods.”  Though  Read¬ 
ing  was  a  fair-sized  village,  and  had  a  general  store  or  two,  the 
convenience  of  having  goods  brought  to  the  door  still  gave  the 
peddler  enough  advantage  to  keep  him  in  business. 

Sickness  was  a  far  more  perilous  matter  in  Weston’s  day  than 
in  ours.  The  journal  gives  a  few  ghmpses  of  the  state  of  medicine. 

6.  Salem. 
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December  9,  1791,  he  made  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  “jamed  my 
finger.”  On  the  fifteenth,  he  had  “the  Stomicke  Ake.”  The  next 
day  he  was  still  unwell  and  did  nothing  all  day.  He  mentioned  no 
treatment  for  either  trouble;  apparently  they  were  left  to  straighten 
themselves  out,  though  Hannah  may  have  had  a  homemade  reme¬ 
dy  for  his  aching  stomach.  February  8,  1792,  he  called  in  Doctor 
Hart,  who  left  him  a  purge  “and  it  Work  6  times.”  The  next  day, 
he  was  understandably  “not  Abel  to  do  any  thing.”  On  the  third 
day,  he  felt  “altel  beter”  (a  little  better). 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1792,  there  was  a  smallpox  epidemic. 
The  first  warning  is  the  remark  (August  29,  1792)  that  the 
“Small  Pox  is  like  to  spread  in  Boston.”  In  October,  Weston  was 
inoculated  against  it.  The  first  time  he  was  “nocklated”  (October 
8),  he  spent  the  afternoon  breaking  up  his  meadow.  Three  days 
later  he  was  “Nockated  for  the  Secant  time  and  husk  Sum  Corn.” 
The  vaccination  was  followed  immediately  by  his  only  serious  ill¬ 
ness  which  he  described  as  follows: 

(Friday,  October  12)  “I  work  Sum  John  Weston  workd  hear 
to-day  and  yesterday  in  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  Horsptil 
with  John  Weston  in  Company.  I  stade  to  the  Horsptil  three 
weeks  and  four  Days  then  went  to  Brothers  Jonathan  and 
Stade  there  one  weeek  and  two  days  then  thusday  the  1 3  day 
of  September  [he  meant  November]  the  weather  was  clear 
wind  at  Norwest  I  am  not  holv  well.  I  went  awav  the  Friday 
1 2th  of  October  and  returned  the  1 3  of  November.” 

He  forgot  to  mention  what  w'as  wrong  with  him,  what  with  the 
toil  of  counting  up  lost  days  of  work.  It  may  have  been  an  attack 
of  smallpox,  of  course,  though  he  had  been  vaccinated  twice.  Or 
it  may  have  been  something  else,  perhaps  brought  on  by  the  stren¬ 
uous  work  he  indulged  in  after  the  two  vaccinations.  A  few  days 
after  his  return  (November  17,  1792),  he  made  a  saddle,  but 
complained  “I  have  got  Sum  Stronger,  but  am  not  well.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  Sunday,  he  did  not  go  to  meeting,  but  in  the  after¬ 
noon  went  to  see  Timothy  Bancroft,  who  was  down  with  the 
smallpox.  He  must  have  been  certain  of  his  immunity,  for  he  re¬ 
peatedly  visited  smallpox  sufferers.  In  May  (May  29,  1793),  he 
“went  to  see  the  Smallpox  to  mr.  Richardson.”  A  few  days  later 
(June  3,  1793),  he  wrote,  “Died  of  the  Smallpox  to  Day  mis 
Cleveland  and  mis  Goold  and  Natey  Goold.”  Unterrified,  he  went 
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the  following  day  “to  see  the  Folks  that  had  the  Smallpox.”  Many 
other  entries  mention  the  epidemic  and  its  consequences  (e.g., 
November  29,  1792,  January  6,  1793).  If  he  were  not  immune, 
not  even  Christian  charity  would  have  required  his  exposing  him¬ 
self  so  often  to  an  ailment  regarded  with  such  horror  and  panic 
fear. 

Weston  was  sick  with  mumps  for  a  week  and  stayed  home  from 
meeting  two  Sundays  because  of  it  (December  1 5-22,  1793),  but 
his  illness  did  not  keep  him  from  making  a  normal  stint  of  shoes. 

For  the  rest,  his  health  appears  to  have  been  reasonably  good, 
troubles  being  limited  to  occasional  notes  that  he  did  not  feel  very 
well,  as  on  August  2,  1793 — but  this  was  the  day  he  “sot”  for 
pigeons.  The  following  day,  a  Saturday,  he  was  not  recovered 
enough  to  do  any  work,  but  went  shooting  pigeons  instead.  Sun¬ 
day,  he  stayed  home  from  meeting,  letting  Hannah  go  alone,  but 
he  spent  Monday  “raking  hay  for  Amos,”  no  job  for  a  sick  man. 
On  another  Sunday  shortly  after  this  (September  i,  1792),  he 
complained  that  it  was  very  hot  and  he  did  not  feel  ver)’  well,  and 
again  let  Hannah  go  to  meeting  without  him.  It  would  be  unchari¬ 
table  to  suggest  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  meeting,  but  it  is 
notable  that  Hannah  was  never  sick  enough  to  stay  home  from 
meeting,  though  we  might  unkindly  conclude  that  Weston  thought 
her  infirmities  not  worth  mentioning. 

February,  1794,  was  a  trying  time  for  Weston.  First  his  father, 
then  his  mother  was  “taken  sick  with  the  fever.”  Both  were  sick 
for  several  weeks,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hart.  They  died  within 
ten  days  of  each  other,  the  father  at  the  age  of  63,  the  mother 
at  6 1 .  The  weather  was  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the  wind  general¬ 
ly  from  the  southwest.  No  other  details  are  mentioned. 

Only  at  time  of  childbirth  was  Hannah  ill  enough  for  the  fact 
to  be  written  down,  except  for  one  occasion  when  she  “went  to  the 
Doctor  to  have  a  tooth  pould”  (August  31,  1793). 

The  birth  of  their  first  child  occurred  March  13,  1791.  This 
is  the  entry  in  the  journal: 

“clear  weather  wind  at  N.W.  this  day  Salvation  came  unto 
our  Home  Hannah  got  to  bed  with  a  Darter  about  halfe  after 
Seven  in  the  morning  afternoon  wind  at  SW  I  went  to  meet¬ 
ing  to  Woodend  Mr.  Sandburn  prich  text  Olossians  2  chap 
9  verse  For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.” 
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The  second  child  is  reported  even  more  briefly:  “Friday,  June 
29,  1792 — Very  warm  weather  wind  at  Souvvest.  Hannah  was 
taken  sick  in  morning  and  got  to  bed  abought  half  after  Six  and 
the  child  lived  a  Bought  one  our.”  The  following  Sunday,  Weston 
went  to  Lynn  to  find  a  child  to  nurse,  then,  in  the  afternoon,  “We 
tended  upon  the  Furnal  of  our  Dear  Child  Mr.  Oliver  Tended  the 
funril  and  Priched  out  of  Romans  4:  16 — Therefore  it  is  of  faithe 
that  it  might  be  by  grace.”  The  text  sounds  like  a  poor  consolation 
to  the  parents,  since  a  child  who  lived  only  one  hour  could  hardly 
be  brought  into  salvation  by  faith,  and  New  England  Calvinism 
did  not  even  have  a  Limbo  for  those  who  died  so  young.  And 
while  the  sorrowing  parents  were  at  the  funeral,  a  particularly 
heartless  thief  invaded  the  shop  and  stole  goods  worth  a  pound 
and  sixteen  shillings,  equal  to  Weston’s  earnings  for  about  three 
weeks.  W'eston  recorded  only  the  barest  facts  of  this  entire  story; 
he  wasted  no  space  on  his  or  Hannah’s  feelings,  or  on  rebellion 
against  the  edicts  of  Providence.  Babies  survived  less  often  then 
than  now,  so  the  loss,  though  still  a  cruel  one,  was  one  to  which 
they  were  more  resigned  than  a  modern  couple.  It  was  simply  in 
the  course  of  nature. 

Less  than  eleven  months  later  (May  12,  1793),  their  third 
child  was  born.  It  was  a  Sunday.  James  stayed  home  from  meet¬ 
ing,  but  leaves  it  to  us  to  deduce  that  it  was  because  of  Hannah’s 
condition.  The  child,  a  daughter,  thrived,  and  was  christened  the 
following  Sunday,  “it  being  the  Eight  Day.”  Between  the  birth  and 
the  christening,  Weston  worked  every  day  at  his  planting,  except 
for  one  day  devoted  to  his  trip  to  Lynn  to  go  fishing  with  Mr. 
Newhall.  Hannah  probably  was  cared  for  by  the  local  doctor,  for 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child  (July  17,  1792)  Weston 
noted  that  “Doctor  Hart  was  hear.”  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
doctor  directly  in  connection  with  the  birth.  Even  this  does  not 
indicate  much  about  the  kind  of  care  Hannah  received,  for  the 
doctors  of  the  time  were  little  better  than  anybody  else  in  caring 
for  the  sick,  and  were  often  a  positive  menace,  because  of  their 
misguided  faith  in  bleeding  and  purges  and  emetics  and  assorted 
witch’s  brews  which  were  likely  to  be  more  of  a  drain  on  the 
patient’s  strength  than  the  disease.  Weston  says  that  Hannah  went 
to  her  first  child’s  funeral,  which,  if  it  was  held  at  the  meeting 
house,  would  be  quite  an  enterprise  three  days  after  childbirth. 
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The  Westons  had  the  trouble  characteristic  of  their  time  in 
raising  their  children  to  maturity.  Of  their  nine  children  only  five 
grew  up.  Their  second,  a  boy,  died  an  hour  after  birth;  Susan, 
the  third,  died  in  her  ninth  year,  of  "malignant  bilious  fever.” 
Asenath  died  in  her  twelfth  year,  and  Lois,  their  last  child,  lived 
less  than  a  month.  The  nine  children  were  born  within  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  from  1791  to  1806.  Hannah  died  in  1810,  leav¬ 
ing  James  with  three  girls,  aged  19,  10  and  6,  and  two  boys,  aged 
1 3  and  1 1 .  The  eldest  girl,  Hannah,  might  have  been  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  him,  but  she  was  already  married  and  occupied  with  the 
beginnings  of  her  own  family.^ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  speculate  about  this  home.  We  can  as¬ 
sume  that  James  Weston  was  an  industrious,  religious,  sober  man, 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  journal.  There  is  no  touch  of 
humor,  no  indication  that  he  enjoyed  the  minor  frivolities  of  life, 
anywhere  in  its  pages.  Whether  he  was  simply  not  very  imagina¬ 
tive,  or  stem  and  dour  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  we  cannot  say.  We 
can  be  sure  he  would  do  his  duty  by  his  motherless  children,  but 
whether  his  conception  of  duty  would  include  all  the  things  chil¬ 
dren  want  from  both  mother  and  father  is  doubtful. 

However,  this  is  not  fiction,  but  real  life,  so  we  cannot  know 
the  outcome.  What  we  have  is  one  man’s  record  of  what  he 
thought  was  important,  what  was  on  his  mind  when  he  sat  down 
each  evening  to  record  the  undramatic  events  of  each  day.  History- 
book  history  passed  him  by.  Neither  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  nor  the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  which  followed  con¬ 
cerned  him  enough  to  be  worth  even  a  word  in  his  journal.  He 
worked  to  support  his  family,  worshiped  his  God,  and  carried  his 
share  of  the  world’s  burdens  by  living  honorably  and  peaceably 
with  his  neighbors.  He  did  nothing  to  get  his  name  into  a  history 
book,  yet  most  of  the  history  of  mankind  is  just  this — no  more. 
There  is  no  climax  and  no  end  to  the  stoiy  of  James  Weston,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  story  of  millions  and  is  going  on  around  us  even 
today. 
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The  Westons  had  the  trouble  characteristic  of  their  time  in 
raising  their  children  to  maturity.  Of  their  nine  children  only  five 
grew  up.  Their  second,  a  boy,  died  an  hour  after  birth;  Susan, 
the  third,  died  in  her  ninth  year,  of  “malignant  bilious  fever.” 
Asenath  died  in  her  twelfth  year,  and  Lois,  their  last  child,  lived 
less  than  a  month.  The  nine  children  were  born  within  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  from  1791  to  1806.  Hannah  died  in  1810,  leav¬ 
ing  James  with  three  girls,  aged  19,  10  and  6,  and  two  boys,  aged 
1 3  and  1 1 .  The  eldest  girl,  Hannah,  might  have  been  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  him,  but  she  was  already  married  and  occupied  with  the 
beginnings  of  her  own  family.^ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  speculate  about  this  home.  We  can  as¬ 
sume  that  James  Weston  was  an  industrious,  religious,  sober  man, 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  journal.  There  is  no  touch  of 
humor,  no  indication  that  he  enjoyed  the  minor  frivolities  of  life, 
anywhere  in  its  pages.  Whether  he  was  simply  not  very  imagina¬ 
tive,  or  stern  and  dour  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  we  cannot  say.  We 
can  be  sure  he  would  do  his  duty  by  his  motherless  children,  but 
whether  his  conception  of  duty  would  include  all  the  things  chil¬ 
dren  want  from  both  mother  and  father  is  doubtful. 

However,  this  is  not  fiction,  but  real  life,  so  we  cannot  know 
the  outcome.  What  we  have  is  one  man’s  record  of  what  he 
thought  was  important,  what  was  on  his  mind  when  he  sat  down 
each  evening  to  record  the  undramatic  events  of  each  day.  History- 
book  history  passed  him  by.  Neither  the  adoption  of  the  Ginstitu- 
tion  nor  the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  which  followed  con¬ 
cerned  him  enough  to  be  worth  even  a  word  in  his  journal.  He 
worked  to  support  his  family,  worshiped  his  God,  and  carried  his 
share  of  the  world’s  burdens  by  living  honorably  and  peaceably 
with  his  neighbors.  He  did  nothing  to  get  his  name  into  a  history 
book,  yet  most  of  the  history  of  mankind  is  just  this — no  more. 
There  is  no  climax  and  no  end  to  the  story'  of  James  Weston,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  story  of  millions  and  is  going  on  around  us  even 
today. 

7.  Vital  Records  of  Reading,  Mass.,  to  1850. 


